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Univerfal Hiftory, 

F R O M T H » 

Earlieft Accounts to the ■ Present Time. 


G H A p, xxvm. 

^he Hijlory of the Cappadocians. 

S E C I. 

'The Defeription of Cappadocia. 


T his country was known to the, ancients by the tfameani 
name of Syria or Aflyria, and tbe inhabitants by 
that of Leucofyri. It borrowed the naine of 
Cappadocia, according to Pliny'*, from' the river Cappa- 
doxj according to Herodiauus", from Cappadoebs, the 
iounder of this nation and kingdom. Capjiadocia, in an- 
cient times, comprifed all that country which lies bc- 
tween Mount Taurus and the Euxine fca j and was di- 
vided by the Perfians into two fatrapics, Or go<^ernments t 
by the IV^cedonians, into two kingdoms, the one called 
■Cappa^cla ad Taurum, and Cappfdqcia Magna; the 
other Cappadocia ad Pontum, and commonly Pontus. 
Cappadocia Magna, or Cappadocia properly fo called, 
lies between the 38th and 4ilt degrees of north latitude; 
bounded by Pontus on the north ; by Lycaonia, and part 
ot Armenia Minor on the fouth } by Galatia on the well ; 


« Lib. VI. cap. 3, 

Vox.. IX. 


*• Herodian, spud Stephan. 

® and 
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The Hijlory of Cappaiocta. 

Pontus, Lycaonia, and Pifidia, being made diftinft 
Vinces, Cappadocia was confined tq its former bounds 

The religion of the ancient Cappadocians was muct 
fame with that of the Perfians. At Comana there was a 
ftately and rich temple, coiifecrated to Bcllona, whole 
prietts and attendants of both fexes amounted, in .Stra- 
bo's time, to the number of fix thoufand, and upwards. 
The priefts and their attendants ufed to reprefcnt battles 
on ftated days, cutting and wounding eacli other in a 
tranfport of enthufiaftic fury. No lefs famous and magni- 
ficent were the temples of Apollo Catanius, or Cataonius, 
at Dafiacum ; and of Jupiter in the province of Morimena, 
which laft had three thoufand facred fervants, or religions 
votaries. ’Phe chief prieli: was next in rank to that of 
Comana, and had, as btraho informs us®, a yearly re- 
venue of fifteen talents, Diana Pedica was worlhipped in 
the city of Caftaballa, where women, devoted to the 
worfhip of that goddefs, were reported to tread hare-foot 
on burning coals, without receiving any’harm. The tem- 
ples of Diana, at Diofpolis, and of Anias, at Zela, were 
Jikewife held in great veneration both by the Cappadocians 
and Armenians, who flocked to them from all parts. In 
the latter were tendered all oaths in matters of confe- 
quence j and the chief among the priefts was no way in- 
ferior in dignity, power, or wealth, to any in the king- 
dom, having a royal attendance, and an uncontroled pow er 
over all the inferior ofticers and fervants of the temple. 

The Cappadocians, in the time of the Romans, were 
reputed fo vicious, lewd, and additfed to all manner of 
vice, that, befides the fliare they had in the old Greek 
proverb, they were fo infamous among other nations, that 
a w'icked and impious man was emphatically called a Cap- 
padocian. 

e Strab. lib. xii. p. 375* 


pro- 
(A), 
i the 


(A) The emperor Valens 
divided Cappadocia into two 
provinces, Cappadocia Prima, 
and Cappadocia Secunda, mak- 
ing Tyana the metropolis of 
the latter. We are told, that 
Valens, who was a great abet- 
tor of the Arian fiiCtion, did 
this in oppofition to St. Bafil, 
who, being bifhop ot Coefa- 
reu, the metropolis of all Cap- 
padocia, p» evented the Ipread- 


ing of that herefy in places 
under his jurilditftion. In this 
flate Cappadocia continued till 
the ereaing of the new c^mpire 
of Trebifond, with which it 
fell into the hands of the 
Turks, by whom the whole 

P rovince, vrith the addition of 
ontus, is now called Atnafia, 
after the name of that city, 
where the bcglerbeg of Ana- 
tolia refides* 

Wc 



3^ U^ry of Gaffadceta. ^ 

We have no fyftem of their laws. As to their com- 
merce, they carried on a very corifiderable trade in horfes 
great numbers whereof their country produced ; and we 
read of them m Scripture, as frequenting the fairs of 

wfth nldni 5 n y; A® Cappadocia abounded 

with mines of lilver. brafs, iron, and alum, , and aflordcd 

that they fupphed the neighbouring countries with thefc 

r^[°™ the reigns of their kings we flial] be 
able to judge of their military capacity. 


SECT. II. 

The Reigns of the Kings of Ciippadodn. 

tpHE firft king of Cappadocia we read of in hiftory, P/u^„aees. 

was Pharnaces, preferred by Cyrus to the crown, 
who gave him m marriage his filter Atofla ; this is all 
we read of him in ancient writers. Xenophon calls him 
Anbseus, and fays, he was killed in a war with the Hvr- 
canirins. ^ 

Pharnaces was fucceeded by his fon Smerdis, mention- sm,r^;. 

.d o„l,by DWo™.i .„<! he by In., f„„ SS'S. 

Ariaranines. Ihis lall cultivated a good underflandinrr 
with the Perfians, and ferved in the army of Darius, the 
ion ot ilyhafpes, by whom he was employed againft the 
ocythians ; in which expedition he took Marfagetes, their ' 
king’s brother, and prefented him bound to Darius. 

His ion Anaphas is celebrated by the ancients for his 
Ikill in military afhiirs. He renewed the alliance which 
his lather had made with the Periians ; and was chofen 
one of the feven princes of Perfia, probably in the room 
ot Intaphernes, who was put to death by Darius for plot- 
ting a change in the government. ^ 

Anaphas 11. fucceeded his father; but did nothing 
Datames fucceeded him, the 
iirlt 01 his family that waged war againft the Perfians • 
we know not on what provocation. In that war, having 

»d*ht fdf S ’“i ’™ “> i" P««>. 

^ 1 , ■■eigned fifty years. In his time 

the lejlians invaded Cappadocia, and having reduced 
great pati of it, appointed Datames, brother to Aria- 
ramnes, governor, by way of reward for his fervites 
agaimtthe Cadufians, whom he bad fubdued. 

B 3 


Anaphat, 


Anaphas 
iU 
Datames* 


Atriaram* 

net. 


Aria.- 



g The Htftory of Cappadocia. 

Jtlurdthn Ariarathcs afcended the throne on his father^s death 
/. and admitted his brother Olopberncs to partake of the 
fame power. He accompanied Artaxerxes Oebus in hii 
expedition againft the Egyptians ; and, on that occafionj 
fignaiized himfelf above all the other commanders of the 
Perfian army. He was fncceeded by his brother Olo- 
Olopherneu phernes, who reigned alone 5 but, in the fuccefiion to 
the crown, preferred Ariarathes, his brother’s fon, to his 
own children. 

Ariarathes Ariarathes IL reigned in the time of Alexander the 
Ih Great, and continued faithful to the Perfians at a time 
when moft of the other princes fubmitted to the con- 
queror. Alexander was prevented, by death, from in- 
trading his dominions; but Perdiccas, marching againft 
him with a powerful and well difeiplined army, difperfed 
his forces, and having taken Ariarathes prifoner, crucified 
him, with all thofe of the royal blood whom he could get 
into his power ^ Diodorus ^ tells us, that he was killed 
in the battle. He is faid to have reigned eighty-two years. 
4riaraihes His fon, Ariarathes III. having efcaped the general 
Iff* flaughfCr of the royal family, fled into Armenia, where 
he lay concealed till the civil diflenfions, which rofe among 
the Macedonians, gave him a fair opportunity of recover- 
ing his paternal kingdom, which he tranfmitted to his 
pofterity. Amyntas, at that time governor of Cappadocia, 
oppofed him, but was overcome in a pitched battle, and 
the Macedonians were obliged to abandon the fortified 
places which they poflefTed. Ariarathes, after a peaceable 
Veign of many years, left the kingdom to his fon, 

Ariaram^ Atiaramnes 11. who did nothing worth mentioning, but 
peslL was greatly refpccled by all the neighbouring princes on 
account of his good-nature, juftice, and other princely 
virtues. During his reign the kingdom was in a more 
flourifhing condition than it had been under any of his 
predeceflbrs, he having maintained a good underftanding 
with the adjoining ftates, and applied himfeJf more to the 
arts of peace than War. He was fucceed by his fon, 
Ariarathes] Ariarathes IV. whom he had taken for an aflbeiate in 
th^; kingdom during his life-time. Ariarathes proved a 
very warlike prince, and having overcome Arfaces, foun- 
der of the Parthian monarchy, confiderably enlarged his 
own dominions. 

Ariarathes He was fucceeded by his fon Ariarathes V. who mar- 
rying the daughter of Antiochus the Great, entered into 

f m Mithridst, Curtius, lib. s Di Oder; lib. xviii. 



The Hifiory tf Cappadocia. 

an alliance with that prince againft the Romans ; but An- 
tiochus being conquered, Ariaratlies fent ambafladors to 
fue for peace, which he obtained, after having paid two 
hundred talents, byway of fine, for taking up arms againft 
the people of Rome without any juft provocation. He 
afterwards concluded an alliance with the Romans, and 
aflifted them with men and money againft Peifes ; on 
which confideration, he was, by the fenate, honoured 
with the title of friend and ally of the people of Rome, 

In fome difputes that arofe between him and Phaniaces IL 
king of Poncus, concerning the confines of Cappadocia 
and Galatia, he referred the whole matter to the Roman 
legates, who decided in his favour, as the jufticc of his caufe 
demanded. He left the kingdom, in a very flourifhing 
condition, to his fon Mithridates, who, upon his acceffion 
to the crown, took the name of Ariarathes. 

Ariarathes VL furnamed Philopator, from the filial re- 
fpe£l: and love he (hewed bis father, difpatched ambaifa- 
dors to Rome, to acquaint the fenate with his acceffion to 
the crown, and to renew the alliance which his father had 
made with the people of Rome. The ambafladors were 
kindly received, the alliance was renewed, and the king 
highly commended by the fenate for the refpeft he had 
(hewn to the republic. He reftored Mithrobarzancs, fon 
to Zadriades, king of the LelTcr Armenia, to his fathers 
kingdom, merely out of good-nature, though be forefaw 
the Armenians would embrace that opportunity to join 
Artaxias, who threatened him with war, and was ready 
to invade Cappadocia. But all tlicfe differences were fettled 
before they came to open rupture, by the Roman legates, 

71berius Gracchus, Lucius Lentulus, and Servilius Gian* 
cius. Ariarathes, feeing himfelf thus delivered from an 
impending war by the mediation of the Romans, fent am- Hhaftatk*, 
baftadors to prefent the fenate with a golden crown, and mentiathi 
tender bis fcrvicc wherever they thought fit to employ his 
arms. The fenate accepted of the crown, and requited 
the prefent with a ftaff, and chair of ivory, which they 
bellowed on fuch only as were looked upon as entirely 
attached to their intereft. Demetrius Soter, king of Sy- 
ria, had offered him in marriage his filler, the widow of 
Perfes, king of Macedonia ; but Ariarathes had rtjeded 
the ofier, for fear of giving offence to the Romans. For 
this refufal, in particular, the fenate returned him thanks, 
and enjoined the amballadors to acquaint their mafter, 
that the fenate and people of Rome were fully convinced 
of his attachment to them, and ready to ihew, on all oc- 

B 4 caGons, 
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cafions, how imich they regarded the intcrcfls of their 
true friends and allies*', among whom they accounted 
Ariarathes the chief, and moft faithful. The king in a 
little time found, by experience, that their proteftations 
were fincere ; for Orophernes, or, as others call him, 
Holophernes, pretending to be the lawful fon of Aiiara- 
thes V. and the elder brother, had recourfe to Demettius 
Soteri who was greatly incenfed againft Ariarathes for 
flighting the match which he had propofed with his fifter. 
Demetrius was eafily prevailed upon to efpoufe his caufe, 
though he knew that Orophernes was but a fuppofititious, 
or, as fome write, a natural, fon of the deccafed king. 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, was ordered by the Romans 
to join Ariarathes with all his forces, and affift him againft 
Demetrius to the utmoft of his power. He aflifted him 
Jriarathes accordingly, but to no elFe<R ; for the armies of the con- 
federate kings were worfted, and Ariarathes was obliged 
%?r7es abandon the kingdom to his rival K 
^r.^oTpl. Orophernes, being put in pofleflion of Cappadocia, dif- 
*189. patched ambafladors to Rome with a golden crown of 
Ante Chr. great value ; which the fenate declined to accept, till fuch 
’ 59 * time as they heard his pretenfions to the kingdom of Cap- 
h rejiored which he, by fuborned witnefles, made appear 

hy Attalus* plain, that the fenate decreed Ariarathes and he fhould 
reign together as brothers and partners in the kingdom **'. 
But Orophernes was the fame year driven out by Attalus, 
brother to Eumenes, and his fucceflbr in the kingdom of 
Pergamus, and Ariarathes reftored to the entire pofleflion 
of his paternal kingdom. Orophernes being expelled, 
Ariarathes fent ambafladors to demand of the Prienians 
four hundred talents, which Orophernes had depofited in 
their hands. The Prienians honeflly replied, that, as 
they had been trufled with the money, they could not, 
without breach of the truft repofed in them, deliver it to 
uny one except Orophernes, himfelf, or fuch as came in 
Makes his name. Hereupon the king entered their territories in 
a bofliJe manner, aiidf waRing them with £re and fword, 
though the fliould frighten the Prieiiians into a compliance 
netnans j demands. But neither his threats, nor the calami- 

ties they fufFered, could prevail upon them to betray their 
tiuft even in the height of their miferes, while their 
city was befieged by the joint forces of Ariarathes and 
Attains, they found means to reftqre the entire fum to 

*» Polyb. Legat. 119. Piodor.Sicu). Legat. 34. ^ Polyh, 

^ lib iii. p. 161. Liv. lib. xlvii. Juftin. hh. xxxv. cap. 1. Appian, 

Syriac, p. ij8, ^Sonar. exDionH ^ Appian. Syriac, p. n8- 

propherijer, 
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Oropbernes, though the king had threatened them with 
utter deftruftion, in cafe it was not delivered to him upoa 
his entering the city, which he hoped to be matter of in a 
few days. But, in the mean time, the Prienians appeal- 
ing the Romans, the two kings weic enjoined by the 
legates to raife the fiege, and withdraw their forces, on 
pain of being deemed enemies to the republic. Ari -irathes 
readily complied with the legate’s orders ; and marching metriut 
into Syria, joined Alexander Epiphancs againft Demetrius Soten 
Soier, by whom he had been formerly driven out of his 
kingdom. In the firil engagement Demetrius was (lain, 
and his army entirely routed and diTpeifed; Ariarathes . 
having on that occafion exhibited uncommon proofs of 
his courage and condu£f. 

Some years after this event, a war breaking out between joins the ' 
the Romans and Ariftonicus, who claimed the kingdom of Romans a» 
Pergamus, in right of his father, he alluted the former to 
the utmoft of his power, and was flaiii in the fame battle 
in which P. Craflus, proconful of Afia, was taken, and 
the Roman army cut in pieces. He left fix fons by his 
wife Laodice, on whom the people of Ptome bellowed 
Lycaonia and Cilicia. But Laodice, fearing her children, 
when they came of age, would take the government out 
of her hands, poifoned five of them, the youngefl only 
having efcaped her cruelty, by being privately conveyed 
out of the kingdom. Laodice was fooii after put to death 
by the Cappadocians, who could not fubmit to her cruel 
and tyrannical government, and the young king placed oa 
the throne of his anceilors h 

Ariarathes VII. foon after his acceflion to the crown, Ariarathes 
married Laodice, daughter to Mithridates the Great, in VIL 
hopes of having in that prince a powerful friend to fupport 
him againft Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who laid eluim 
to part of Cappadocia. But Mithridates, without any re- is poifoned 
gard cither to fricndfliip or affinity, fuborned one Gordius hy Muhri* 
to pc j fan him; and, on his death, feized the kingdom, dates, nuho 
under pretence of maintaining ‘the rights of the Cappado- 
jcians againft Nicomedes, till the children of Ariarathes 
be in a condition to govern and defend the king- 
dom 4:br the mfelves. The Cappadocians were at firft very 
thankful to Mithridates, as not entertaining any manner 
of fufpicion* againft him ; but finding him unwilling to 
xefign the kingdom to the lawful heir, they rofe up in 


arms, 


I JuftiUjlib. xxxvii. cap. i. 
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Jlriarathes 

yiiL 


MurdireJ 
by Miihru 
iatts. 


Ar'mrnthes 

JX, 

Jsd> ivrn 
»>il hy Mi- 
tbrjcfatrs, 
Wid dies oj 
iHef. 


The Hijiory of Cappadocia^ 

arms, and, driving out ail, his garrifdns, placfed on the 
throne the eldeft fon of their deceafed king, namely^ 

Ariarathes VIII. who was foon engaged in a war with 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, that prince laying claim to 
fomc of the provinces which bordered on this kingdom* 
In this war Mithridates joined his nephew, and not only 
forced Nicomedes to abandon Cappadocia, but deprived 
him of great part of his own dominions. A peace being 
at lad concluded between the kings of Bithynia and Cap- 
padocia, Mithridates, fecking fomt* presence to quarrel 
with Ariarathes, infiftcd upon his recalling Gordias, who 
had murdered his father : which propofal the otlicr re- 
jefting with abhorrence, both princes began to prepare for 
war. Mithridates firft took the field, hoping to over- 
run Cappadocia before Ariarathes could be in a condition 
to make head againft him. But, contrary to his expec- 
tation, he was met on the frontiers by Ariarathes, at the 
head of an army no w^ay inferior to his own. Thus an- 
ticipated, he invited Ariarathes to a conference ; and, in 
the fight of both armies, flabbed him with a dagger, 
which he had concealed under his garment, as we have 
related in the Hiftory of Pontus. This blow ftruck fuch 
terror into the Cappadocians, that they immediately dif- 
perfed, and gave Mithridates an opportunity of pofieffing 
himfclf of the kingdom without the lead oppofition. But 
he did not long enjoy his uiijufl acquifition. The Cappa- 
docians, not being able to endure the tyranny and cruelty 
of his prefects, lliook olf the yoke, and recalling the 
kiiigf'i brother, who had fled into the province of Afia, 
proclaimed him king. 

Ariarathes IX. was fcarce fettled on the throne, when 
Mithridates invaded his kingdom at the head of a very 
numerous army ; defeated him with great flaughter, and 
obliged him to abandon the kingdom to the conqueror. 
The king foon after died of grief, and Mithridates be- 
flowed Cappa<locia on his fon, who was then but eight 
years old, giving him allb the name of Ariarathes 
Bur Nicomedes Philopator, king of Bithynia, fearing that 
Mithridates, having now got pofleflTionof the whole king- 
dom of (Cappadocia, would invade his territories, fuborned 
a youth to pafs hirafeif upon the fenate for the third fon 
of Ariarathes, and topfefent them a petition, in order to 
be rcilored to his father’s kingdom. With fiim be fent 

Judin, lib. xxxviik cap. i, 


to 
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to Rome Labdice, fifter to Mithridates, whom he had 
married after the death of her former hufband Ariarathe^. 

Laodice declared before the fenate, that flie bad three fens 
by Ariarathes, and that the petitioner was one of them j 
but that file had been obliged to keep him concealed, leli 
he fhould undergo the fame fate that befel his brothers. 

The fenate affured him, that they would reinflate him in 
his kingdom ; for the tranfadlion was carried on with 
fuch art, that they had not the leaft fufpicion of any de- 
ceit. But, in the mean time, Mithridates having notice of 
thefe tranra£lions, difpatched Gordius to Rome, to unde- 
ceive the fenate, and perfuade them, that the youth, to 
whom he had refigned the kingdom of Cappadocia, was 
the lawful Ton of thelate king, and grandfon to Ariarathes, 
who had aflifted the Romans againft Ariflonicus, and loft 
his life iri their fervice This unexpeded ernbafTy in- 
duced the fenate to enquire more narrowly into the tes ordtrtd 
truth ; the whole plot was difeovered, and Mithridates or- ky the Kb- 
dered to refign Cappadocia. Paphbgonia was at the fame 
time taken for Nicomedes, and both kingdoms declared 
free. But the Cappadocians fent ambaffadors to Rome, ^ ^ , 

acquainting the fenate, that they could not live without a 
king. The fenate gave them leave to elcdl a king of their 
own nation, for the royal family of Pharnnccs was extin6l. 

They chofe unanimoufly Ariobarzanes ; and their eleOion 
was approved by the fenate, that prince having, on all oc- 
cafions, (hewn himfelf a Ready friend to the Romans ®. 

Ariobarzanes had fcarce taken pofTeffioii of his new /(riobarm 
kingdom, when he was difpofTefTed by Tigranes, king of ^unes L 
the Greater Armenia, who refigned it to the fon of Mi- dri^uett out 
thridates, according to the articles of an alliance previ- 
oufly concluded between thefe two princes. Ariobar- 
zanes fled to Rome, and, having engaged the fenate in * 

his caufe, he returned into Afia with Sylla, who was en- 
joined to reftore him to his kingdom. This fcrvicc he 
performed, after having, with a fmall body of men, 
routed Gordius, who came to meet him on the borders 
of Cappadocia, at the head of a numerous army. Soon 
after Sylla’s return, Ariobarzanes was expelled anew by 
Ariarathes, the fon of Mithridates, on whom Tigranes 
had beftowed the kingdom of Cappadocia. This event butreftored 
obliged Sylla to return into Afia, where he was attended by the Ro- 
with the fame fuccefs, and Ariobarzanes placed again on 
the throne. After the death of Sylla, he was the third 

” Jullin. ubi fuprau ® Juiltn. lib. xxxviii. cap. 2. $rrab. 

lib. xir, p. 540. 

time 
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time forced by Mithridates to abandon his kingdom ; but 
was foon rettored by Pompey ; who, after having entirely 
defeated Mithridates near Mount Stella, rewarded Ano- 
barzanes, for his fervices during the war, with pro- 
vinces of Sophene, Gordiene, and great part of Cihcia. 
But he being now advanced in years, and delirous to 
fpcnd the remainder of his life in eafe, and free from 
cares, refigned the crown to his fon Ariobarzanes, in pre- 
fence of Pompey, and never afterwards interfered with 
public affairs. 

Ariobarzanes IL proved a no lefs faithful ally and 
friend to the Romans than his father had been. He was 
very ferviceable to Cicero during the time he was pro- 
conful of Cilicia. The civil war breaking out between 
C®far and Pompey, he fided with the latter ; but, after 
the death of Pompey, was received into favour by C«far, 
who even bellowed upon him great part of Armenia, 
While C^efar was engaged in a war with the Egyptians, 
Pharnaces, king of Pontus, invaded his territories, and de- 
prived him of his paternal kingdom, as well as of his new 
acquifitions. But Pharnaces being overcome by Ca^far, 
be was not only reftored to 'his kingdom, but honoured 
with new titles by the Romans. After the murder of 
Ctefar, he refufed to join CalTius and Brutus, who there- 
fore, having declared him an enemy to the republic, in- 
vaded his dominions; and, having taken him prifoncr, 


caufed him to be piit to death. 

Jriobar. He was fucceeded by his brother Aiiobarzanes III. who 

zanes lU* was by Marc Antony deprived both of his life and king- 
dom. In him ended the family of Ariobarzanes. 

Archelam. Archelaus, the grandfon of that Archelaus who, in the 
Mithridatic M^ar, commanded in chief againll Sylla, was, 
by Antony, placed on the throne of Cappadocia, though 
not related cither to the family of Pharnaces, or to that 
of Ariobarzanes. His preferment was entirely owing to 
his mother Glaphyra, a woman of great beauty, but of a 
very Joofe behaviour ; w'ho, having gained Antony’s good 
graces, obtained, by way of reward for her compliances, 
the kingdom of Cappadocia for her fon. In the war be- 
tween Augullus and Antony he joined the latter; yet, at 
the intercelhon of the Cappadocians, was not only par- 
doned by Auguftus, but received from him Armenia the 
LcHer, and ("ilicia Trachea, for having aflifted the Ro- 
man prueiors in clearing the feas of pirates, who greatly 
infeiled the coafts of Afia. He contra6led a friendlhip 
with Herod the Great, king of judiea, and even marriecl 
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his daughter Glaphyra to Alexander^ Herod’s fon. Herod 
becoming jealous of his fon, as if he afpired to the king- 
dom, Archelaus took a journey into Judxa, with no other 
view than to remove his fufpicions, and reconcile him to 
his fon ; and his endeavours fucceeded, though, on ac- 
count of new fafpiclons, Alexander was afterwards, by 
his father’s order, put to death. Herod accompanied in 
perfon Archelaus, on his return into Cappadocia, as far 
as Antioch, where he recommended him to Titus, then 
prehdent of Syria, as the bell friend he had. After the 
death of Alexander, Archelaus gave his^children a prince- 
ly education, and ihewed a |articular tendernefs and con- 
cern for them till the day of his death. In the reigti of 
'J'ibrrius, he was fummoned to appear before the fe.iiatc ; ^tberius\ 
for he hrid been always hated by liberius, becaufe, in bis 
rcriremeiit at Rhodes, he had paid him no fort ot court or 
ddiinclion ; an omilRon which proceeded from no pritic 
or averhon to 'riberius, but from the warning given him 
by his friends at Rome : for Cains Cxfar, the prefump- 
tive heir to the empire, then lived, and had been fent to 
compofc the aifairs of the haft ; whence the friendfliip of 
Tiberius was then reckoned dangerous. Rut when he enticed t§ 
came to the empire, remembering how Archelaus had be- Romei 
haved, he enticed him to Rome by means of letters from 
Livia, who, without didembling her fon’s refentment, 
proniifed him his pardon, provided he came to implore it 
in perfon. He obeyed the fummons, and haflciicd to 
Rome ; where he was received by the emperor with great 
wrath and contempt, and foon after accufed as a criminal 
in the fenate. The crimes alleged againft him were mere 
fi61:ions j but his concern, in feeing himfclf treated like a qjuhere he 
malcfa<5lor, was fo great, that he died foon after of grief ; dies, and 
or, as others fay, laid violent hands on himfelf p. He 
is faid to have reigned fifty years. Pliny tells us that 
he wrote a book of agriculture. Upon his death, the province.' 
kingdom of Cappadocia was reduced to a province, and 
governed by thofc of the cqueftrian order. 

V Tacit. Anna), lib. i. n Plin. lib. xviii, cap. 3 . 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

fThe Hifiory of the Kings of Pergamus^ 

T he city of Pergamus we have already deferibed in 
our hiftory of Mylia, to which province it formerly 
belonged, and was fubjed to the fame princes, till it be- 
came the metropolis of a feparate kingdom ^ We fliall 
therefore only add here, the hiftory of the Pergamenian 
kings, who made a confiderablc figure among the poteji- 
tates of Afia, and proved very ferviceable to the Romans 
in all their Afiatic wars. 

Yr. of FI. The firft of his family find mentioned in hiftory was 
2065. PhiletaiTLis, an eunuch, by birth a Paphlagonian, of mean 
defeent, and in his youth a menial fervant to Antigonus, 
^ one of Alexander’s captains. He afterwards ferved Lyfi- 
FkiUtarus* machus, king of Thrace and Macedon, who appointed 
him keeper of his treafures lodged in Pergamus. While 
he'hcld this employment, Lyfimachus, at the inftigation 
of his wife AiTinoe, barbaroufly murdered his fon Aga- 
ihocles, who had attended him in all his wars, and by 
whofc conducl he had gained moft of his viftories. His 
death was publicly lamented by Pbiletaerus, who was 
chiefly indebted to him for his preferment. Arfirioe, 
highly incenfed againft him, found means, by degrees to 
fupplant him in his mafter’s favour; acircumftance which 
he being apprifed of, feized on the caftle of Pergamus, 
and the treafures which he had been etitrufted with, to 
the amount of ninety thoufand talents, which he proffered, 
with hivS fervicc, to Seleucus, king of Syria. But ‘both 
Lyfimachus and Seleucus dying, he kept the treafures, 
and, with a ftrong body of mercenaries, held the town 
till his death ; which happened twenty years after he had 
revolted from Lyfimachus. He died in the eightieth year 
of his age, and is by fome ft vied prince, by others king 
of Vergamus ; he was at kaft the founder of this new 
kingdom, though perhaps he never affumed the title of 
Mumettej L king ®. He left the kingdom to Eumenes his brother, or, 
as fome write, his brother’s foi; ; who, availing himfelf 
of the diftenfions that prevailed among the Seleucidse, in- 
vaded Afia, pofi'efled himfelf of the principal places in 

^ See voK iv. p. 383. « Paryan. Attic, p. 7,^9, Strabo, 

Vib, xiii. p, 623. Appian. Syriac, p. 129. 
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that province, and, having hired a body of Galatians, de- 
fcated Antiochus as he was returning home, elated with 
a remarkable victory which he had gained over his brother 
.Seleucus Callinicus This vidlory put him in poireffioii 
of the greater part of Afia ; but he did not long enjoy his 
new acquifitions j for he died next year of immoderate 
drinking, in the twenty-fecond year of his fovereigiuy ; 
for we do not find that he ever took upon him the title of 
king- 

Eumenes was fucceeded by Attains I. the fon of Atta- Yr. of 
ius, brother to Philetserus by Antiochis the daughter of 1107. 
Achseus; for Attalus, though of a mean defeent, being Ante Chr* 
plentifully fupplied with money by his brother Philetrerus, 
vifited moll of the courts of the Aliatic princes, and was y^/alus L 
effery where well received, being a man of excellent parts. 

He proved fo ferviceable to Achxus, who, revolting from 
Antiochus the Great, afi'umed the title of king, that he 
bellowed upon him his favourite daughter Antiochis, By 
her Attalus had one fon named alfo Attalus *, wh6, upon 
the death of Eumencs, took poirellion of Pergamus, and 
the places which he had added to his fniall principality# 

In the beginning of his reign he routed the Gauls with fioutx tkt 
great {laughter, and forced them to abandon his territo- GWj, end 
ries, where they had propofed to fettle. After this vie- 
tory he afiumed the title of king, and as fuch was ac- 
knowleged by all the neighbouring princes. Livy tells ** 
us, that he was the firll of the Afiatic princes who refufed 
to pay contribution to the Gauls, whom he defeated in a 
pitched battle ^ While Sclcuciis Ccraunus was employ- 
ed in other wars, be railed a powerful army ; and, en- 
tering Afia, fubdiied all the provinces on this fide Mount 
Taurus*, but was foon driven out of his new acquifitious 
by Seleucus, and his grandfather Achicus; who, enter- 
ing into an alliance, deprived him of all his dominions, 
and even befieged him in his metropolis. Attalus, thus 
reduced to the lali extremity, invited, with great pro- 
uiifcs the Gaul:', fettled in Thrace, to his affiilancc : they 
inarched with all fpeed to Pergamus, obliged the enemy 
to raife the fiege, and being headed by the king himfelf, 
retrieved in a lliortitime all the cities and provinces they 
had loll. 

Attalus, having thus recovered what the enemy had Ws 
taken, while Achxus was l>ufy in Paphlagonia, marched 
into Ionia, and the neighbouring provinces, where the 


* Judin, lib. xxvii, cap. a, & 3. « Liv. lib. xxxviii. 

tJttarpara lancrfsljna Public ‘ 

-Sexja. 
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cities of Cuma, Smyrna, and Phocsea, voluntarily Sub- 
mitted j the Teians, Colophonians, with the inhabitants 
of Egea and Lemnos, fent deputies, declaring themfelves 
ready to acknowlege him for their fovereign ; the Carfe- 
nes, on the other fide the river Lycus, opened their gates 
to him, having firft expelledThemiftocles, whom Achse- 
us had appointed governor of thofe provinces. From 
thence he advanced to Apia, and, encamping on the 
banks of the river Megiftus, received homage from all the 
neighbouring nations. Flercthe Gauls, being alarmed by 
an eclipfe oi the moon, refufcd to purfue their march ; 
a circumitance which ftopped the career of his conquelts, 
and obliged him to return to the Hcllefpont, where he 
gave the Gauls leave to fettle, and allowed them a large 
and fruitful territory, with aflurances that he would always 
airdl and protect them to the iitmoft of his power. 

Enttrs tnio Having thus enlarged his dominions, he returned to 
Pergamus, where he received with great pomp and mag- 

Eame* nificence the Roman legate Laivius, and entered into 
an alliance with Rome, which fecured to him all his ac- 
quifitions (B). 

He joined the Romans in both their wars with Philip 
king of Macedon, who invaded his dominions, laying 
walle whole provinces ; but was not able to reduce one 
city. * In the fecond war Attnius had the command of the 
Rhodian fleet, with which he not only drove the Mace- 
donians from the feas; but, in conjunclion vdth liis 
allies the Athenians, invaded Macedonia, and obliged 
Philip to abandon Attica, which he had greatly diftrefled^, 
in order to defend his own kingdom. For thofe ferviccs 
the Athenians cbnferrcd upon Attains all the favours they 
could devife, and even called one of their own tribes after 


(B) In the reign of Attains, 
a certain prophecy was found 
in the Sibylline books, by the 
college of the T^ecemviri, to 
whofe care thofe books were 
enrrufled, to this purport : 

Whenever a foreign enemy 
invades Ital)^, he fliall be 
driven out aiid ov'crcoir.e, if 
the image of the great mother 
of the gods at Ida, w'hich fell 
from heaven, be fent for, and 

(. 1 ) Puiyh. lib. X 


brought to Rome.” Whci’c- 
upon five ainbafihdors vvercj 
without delay difpatched to At- 
tains, who received them with 
all poflible marks of friendihip 
and kindnefs ; and attending 
them in perfon to Peflinus, in 
Phrygia, there delivered into 
their Itands a Hone which the 
inhabitants worlhipped as the 
great mother ol the gods ( i ) . 


Liv4 lib. :x. 
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his name ; an honour which they had never before be** 
(lowed upon any foreigner 

He died of an apoplexy, which feized him at Thebes 
in Bceotia, while he was making an harangue to the 
Boeotians, and exhorting them with more vehemcncy than 
his age and ilrength could bear, to enter into ah alliance 
with the Romans againft Philip, their common enemy. 
In the midft of his harangue he. fell down fpecchlcfsj 
but returhing to himfelf, delired to be carried by fea from 
Thebes to Pergamus, where he died foon after his ar- 
rival *, in the feventy-fecond year of his age, and forty- 
third of his reign. He was a great encourager of learn- 
ing, and wrote fome books, which are often quoted by 
Pliny, Artemidorus, and Strabcw He caufed the gram- 
marian Daphidas to be thrown headlong from a rock, 
for fpeaking difrefpe£lfully of Homer His generofity 
towards men of learning knew no bounds ; whence he is 
highly commended by all the writers that flouriftied in 
his time j as is alfo his wife Apollonias, or, as others 
call her, Apoilonis ; whom, though of a mean extrac- 
tion, they propofe as a pattern of all princely virtues. By 
her he left four fons, Eumenes, Attalus, Philetaerus, and 
Athenaeus 

He was fucceeded by Eumenes, his eldeft fon, who, 
upon his accelTion to the crown, renewed the alliance 
which his father had made with the Romans, and obferv- 
ed it fo rcligioufly, that Antiochus the Great having of- 
fered him his daughter Antiochis in marriage, he de- 
clined his affinity, being convinced that Antiochus court- 
ed his friendfhip, with a view to ftrengthen himfelf 
againft the Romans \ for his eldeft daughter he had be- 
ftowed on Ptolemy, king of Egypt, and offered the fe- 
cond to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, and was at that 
time making great preparations for war both by fea and 
land Eumenes, who was very jealous of fo powerful 
a neighbour, did not fail to acquaint the fenate with all 
his motions. In confequence of this intelligence, they 
fent P. Villius, and P. Sulpitius, under appearance of an 
embafly to Antiochus, but really to inform themfclves of 
the preparations he was making ; and, by often converiing 
with Hannibal, who was then in great efteem with An- 
tiochus, either to abate his hatred towards the Romans, 

^ Liv. lib. xxxi. Polyb. Legat. 3. p. 786, 787, * Liv. lib. 

xxxhi. Potyb p. 8to. Plutarch, in Qulnto Flaminio. y Said. 
Va). Max. lib. 1. cap. 8. * Suidai in voce Attalui. 

» Polyb. Legat. 15. 
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or make Antiochus -jealous of him ; for they appre- 
hended Hannibal to be at the bottom of thofe vaft pre- 
parations The ambafladors went firft to Elsea, and 
from thence to Pergamus ; for their inftruftions were to 
confer with EumeneS) before they repaired to the court 
of Antiochus. Eumenes'did all that lay in his power to 
inflame them agafnft Antiochus, affiiriag them, that be 
had nothing lei's in view than the empire of all Alia. 
Soon after the departure of the ambafladors, who re- 
turned very much diflatisfied with Antiochus, Eumenes 
fent his brother Attains to Rome, to acquaint the fenate, 
that Antiochus, at the perfuafion of the Ailtolians, had 
palTed over into Greece with an army, confiding of ten 
thoufand foot, five hundred horfe, and fix elephants; 
and that the Altolians were all to a man ready to join 
his forces. The fenate received Attalus with the greated 
demonflrations of fiicndlhip and kindnefs ; returned 
thanks both to him, and the king his brother ; provided 
him with lodgings at the expence of the public ; and dif- 
mifled him with many prefents; promifing to fend an 
army into Greece, which fliould defeat the king’s mea- 
futes, and keep in awe the Aitolians. Accordingly they 
fent M. Acilius conful into Greece, who, having van- 
quiflicd Antiochus at Thermopylx, obliged him to re- 
turn into AGa'. 

In this war Eumenes, vi'ho aflldcd the Romans with 
his navy, and all the land-forces he could raife, was ap- 
pointed to command the Roman fleet likew'ife, in concert 
with C. Livius Salinator. This united navy happening 
to fall in with the fleet of Antiochus, which was return- 
ing from Greece into Afia, under the command of Po- 
lyxenidas, attacked them, funk ten of their {hips, took 
thirty, and difperfed the red. This vidory was in a great 
meafure owing to Eumenes, who boarded fome of the 
enemies (hips in perfon, and during the whole adion be- 
haved with uncommon bravery. Some time after this 
engagement Eumenes, with a body of five thoufand men, 
entered the territories of Antiochus; and, having laid 
wade all the country about Thyatira, returned to Canas, 
where the Roman fleet wintered' with an immenfe booty. 
While Eumenes was thus employed in aiding the Romans 
abroad, he was unexpededly called home to the defence 

^ s Liv. lib. xxxiv. xxxv. Juftin. lib. xxxi. cap. 4. Frontin. 
Stratag. lib. i« cap. 8< Appian. in Syriac, p. 90, 91. c Liv, 
hb. xxxvi. Plut. in Cato. Major* Appian. in Syriacis. Frontin. 
Stratag. hb. 11. ' 

of 
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of his own country. Antiochus, invading hi® territoric®, Anthckus' 

laid wafte the whole country about Elaea, and even fent 

his fon Seleucus to lay fiege to the royal city of Perga- 

mils. x\ttalus, the king’s brother, held out with a band- 

ful of men till the Achseans, the allies of Eumenes, fent cityo/Ptf 

a thoufand foot and a hundred horfe to his affiftance. 

Thefe were all chofen troops, who had fen^’ed under Phi- 
Jopoemen, and were commanded by Diophanes, a man 
of great experience in war. "iliis officer made fuch a 
bold and fuccefsful faliy with bis handful of troops, th^it 
Seleucus thought proper to abandon the fiege, and retire. 

In the mean time Eumenes himfelf arriving at Perga- 
mus, and the Rhodian and Roman fleets joining that 
king’s, Antiochus, and his fon Seleucus evacuated his ter- 
ritories with great precipitation ; and, hearing that the 
conful L. Scipio was ready to pafs over into Alia with all 
his forces, difpatched ambaiTadors to L. jEmilius, who 
commanded the Roman army, to fue for a peace. On 
this occafion Aimilius confulted with Eumenes as well 
as with Kudamus and Paniphilidas, commanders of the 
Rhodian fleet. The Rhodians were not averfe to a peace ; 
but Eumenes, who would hearken to no terms, perfuaded 
j^lmilius to difmifs the ambafladors with this anfvver, 
that no peace could be concluded before the arrival of the 
conful ; for L. Scipio was then in full march to join 
them. Antiochus, feeing there were no hopes of ob- 
taining a peace upon honourable conditions, either of 
iEmilius, or of Scipio, refolved to hazard a general en- 
gagement, ihtheneighbou/hoodof Magnefia, where he was 
defeated, to which the gallant behaviour of Eumenes great- gallant 
ly contributed. After this battle, Antiochus was glad to 
accept a peace upon any terms. One of the conditions ^ th^bau 
was, that he ffiould pay four hundred talents to Eumenes, tigof 
and a certain quantity of corn, to make amends for the nejia, 
lofles he had fuftained during the war. 

The peace being cfoncluded, Eumenes took a journey Eumenes 
to Rome, where he reprefented to the fenate, wdth a great 
deal of moderation, what he had done in the fervice of 
the republic j and told them, that he was come to beg of 
them, that the Greek cities, which at the beginning of 
the war were fubjedl to Antiochus, might be added to his 
dominions, fince in him they might promife themfelves 
a faithful friend and ally, and confider bis new acquifi- 
tions as their own. His demand was warmly oppofed by 
the Rhodian ambafladors, and thofe of all the Greek ci- 
ties in Afia. But both parties being heard, the fenate, 
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aftcr ft long debate, decreed, that all the countries on this 
fide Mount Taurus, which belonged to Antioch uS; fliould 
be given to Eumcnes, together with the other provinces 
lying between the mountain and the river Mseandcr, ex- 
cept Lycia and Caria, which were beftow’'ed on the Rho- 
dians. Ail the cities, which bad been tributary to At- 
tains, were ordered to pay the fame tribute to Eumenes ; 
but fuch as had been tributary to Antiochus were declar- 
ed free 

Eumenes having thus, by Tiding with the Romans, en- 
larged his dominions, was foon after engaged in a war 
with PruTias, king of Bithynia, who, confiding altogether 
in Hannibal, whom he entertained at his court, invaded 
his territories. But Eumenes, being aflifted by the Ro- 
mans, gave him two great overthrows, one by fea, and 
the other by land ; which fo difpirited him, that he was 
ready to accept of a peace upon any terms whatfoever. 
Nevcrthelefs, before the conditions w^ere agreed upon, 
Hannibal found means to draw Philip, king of Macedon, 
into an alliance againft Eumenes, and the Romans. Phi- 
lip, incenfed againft. the Romans, who had obliged him 
to evacuate the cities of /Enus and Maronea in Thrace, 
and no lefs exafperated againft Eumenes, on whom they 
had beftowed them, fent rhilocles, an old and experienced 
dllicer, with a confiderable body, to join Prufias. Eu- 
menes fent his brother Athenaeus to Rome, with a golden 
crow,n of immenfe value, to complain of Philip for aid- 
ing Prufias, and of PruTias for making war upon the allies 
or jthe people of Rome, without any manner of provoca- 
tion. The fenate accepted of the prefent, and promifed 
to fend ambafladors forthwith to fettle matters to the fa- 
tisfai3:ion of Eumenes, whom they looked upon as the 
moil fleady friend the republic had in Afia, 

Mean while Prufias, having ventured a fea-fight, ob- 
tained, by a contrivance of Hannibal, a complete vidory 
over Eumenes ; for Hannibal advifed hini to fill a great 
many earthen velTels with various kinds of ferpents, and 
other poifonous reptiles, and, in the heat of the fight, to 
throw them into the enemies fliips, fo as’ to break the vef- 
fels, and let the ferpents loofe. All the foldiers and fea- 
men were ordered to attack the fhip in which Eumenes 
himfelf was, and only defend themfelves againft: the others 
as well as they could ; that they might not miftake the 
fliip, a herald was fent before the engagement, with a 

Polyb. Lcgat. & i6. Diod. Sicul. Lcgat. lo, Liv. lib. 
xxxvii. Sc xxxviii. Appian, in Syriac, p. ii6. ' 

letter 
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letter to the king. As foon as the two fleets drew near, 
all the enemies mips, Angling out the* king^s, difchargcd 
fuch a quantity of ferpents agaiiift it, that neither their 
failors nor foldiers could perforin their duty, but were 
forced to fly to the fhore, left they fhould fall into the 
enemy's hands. The other fliips, after a faint refiftance, 
followed the king's example, and were all driveri afhore 
with great flaughter, the foldiers being no lefs annoyed 
by the ftings of the ferpents than the arrows of the enemy. 

Moft part of Eumenes’ Ihips were fet on fire, fome were 
taken, and the others fo (hattered, that they could be of 
no farther fervice. Eumenes encamped on the fhore, 
where he had placed fome companies of foot ; but the 
enemy did not think fit to quit their {hips Thus Pru- 
fias gained a complete vi£tory by fea, and the fame year 
obtained two remarkable viftories by land, which were 
entirely owing to Hannibal, who, by different ftratagems, 
put Eumenes to flight in all thofe engagements (C). 

When news of the defeat of Eumenes were brought 
to Rome, the fenate immediately difpatched ambafladors 
to conclude a peace between the two kings, and to demand 
Hannibal, who had excited Prufias to this war^ By the Apeaa 
mediation of the Roman ambafladors, a peace between concluded 
the two kings was agreed on ; and Prufias even confented 
that Hannibal Ihould be delivered up to the Romans. That 
great general kept himfelf clofe in a caftle which had been tht media* 
given him by Prufias. He had made feven doors, whereof tion of the 
fome were private, and known to none but himfelf ; for 
he entertained fome diffidence of Prufias, and therefore 
bad contrived thofe private outlets, that he might be able 
to withdraw, in cafe the king's foldiers fhould come to 
fccure his perfon. But the loldiers fent by Prufias fur- 
rounded the caftle on all fides. Hannibal finding himfel£ 
effedually blocked up, had rccourfc to poifon, which he 

e Juflin. lib. xxxii. cap. 4, JEmil. Prob. in Hanuibale. ^ Po-> 
lyb. Legal, lib, 47. Liv. lib. xxxvi. 

(C) Having once advifed on the entrails of an undifliti* 

Prufias to engage, and the king guifhing beaft, than on the 
replying, that he durft not judgment of an experienced 
venture, becaufe the entrails commander and, command* 
of the fiicrifices portended no ing the fignal to be given, put 
good fuccefs ; What ! (faid Eumenes to flight at the firil 
Hannibal), do you rely more onfet (i). 

(1) Cic, de Divinat, lib. ii. Pint, de Bxilio. Vakr Mag. fib. iii. 
cap. 7. 
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ever cafri^ about with him; and thereby prevented the 
il]-treatment be was likely to meet with from the Ro- 
maps(D)v 

A new war unexpectedly broke out between Eumenes 
and Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, on one fidp, and 
Pharnaces, king of Pontus, and the Afiatic Gauls, on the 
other. Pharnaces laying claim to fome territories poflelTed 
by Eumenes, invaded his, dominions, and feized on the 
city of Sinope, which, by the articles of a former treaty, 
was to remain free. Provoked by thefe hoftilities, Eu- 
menes, and Ariarathes his ally, took the field, and, in a 
very fhort time, obliged Pharnaces to fuc for peace ; which 
was granted on terms very difadvantageous to the king of 
Pontus. 

Eumenes, being thus delivered from any apprehenfion 
of war with bis*neighbours, entered into an alliance with 
Antiochus, fon of yVntiochus the Great, king of Syria, 
whom Heliodorus, after the murder of his brother Scleucus, 
with-held from his paternal kingdom. Eumenes, with the 
affiftance of his brother Attains, expelled the ufurper, 
and placed Antiochus on the throne of his aiiceflors. 
About the fame time Eumenes, difagreeing with the 
Rhodians, his ancient allies, not only perfuaded the Ly- 
cians to revolt, but made frec^uent inroads into their terri- 
tories on the continent. AmbalTadors were therefore dif- 
patched to Rome, to complain of the violent proceedings 
of Eumenes. But, as the king bimfclf happened to go 
to Rome at the fame time, the Rhodian ambad'adors could 
not obtain any fatisfaction for the damages they had fuf- 
fered. Eumenes had undertaken this journey to acquaint 
the fenate with the great preparations which Perfes, king 
of Macedon, was making both by fea and land. The 
king was received at Rome with the higheft honours, and 
entertained in a manner fuitable to his dignity. What he 

' (D) Hedied inthefeventieth whereas the place meant by 
year of his age. Of his death this oracle was a little village 
the following oracle is faid to inBithynia, near the fea-fide, 
have been uttered many years called by the fame name ; 
before : tcpvi'u whereof Pliny ( t ) fpeaks thus t 

A(n€e “ The land of Li- ‘‘ There was formerly, in thofe 
by a, or Libyfla, (hall cover parts, a little town, called Li- 
the body of Hannibal.*' By byifa ; where there is now no- 
Libya, or Libyfia, Hannibal thing worth feeing except Han- 
underftood Libya in Africa ,* nibal's tomb.” 

(i) Plia, libi V, cap. 31. 
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fdid on this occafion, and the fenate’s anfwcr, were kept 
fo fecrct, that no one knew the true motive of his journey 
to Rome till the war was ended and Perfes taken prifoner s. 

After Eumenes the ambafTadors of the Rhodians were 
heard i who inveighed againft him for encouraging and diam com» 
abetting the Lycian rebels ; and told the fenate, that Ru- of 
menes> under the fliadow of their power, was become as 
dangerous to Alia. as Antioch ns himfelf. . But as the Rho- 
dians were not in favour with the Romans, for having 
conveyed Laodice, the daughter , of iieJeucus, to her haf- 
band Perfes, their infinuations increafed the efteem and 
kindnefs of the fenate to Eumenes, on wdiom they con- 
ferred honours. They prefented him with a {lately cha- 
riot, and ivory ftaff, and fent him home with rich pre- 
fents **. On his return, as he was going from Cirrlia to Narrowly 
perform a facrifice at Delphi, two affaflins, fent by Perfes, 
rolled down two great Hones upon him as he entered the 
llreights of the mountains; with one he was danger- 'ajfafmt 
oully wounded on the head, with the other in the flioul- jUfitby 
der. As he fell, with the blows, from a lleep place, and 
thereby received many other bruifes, thofe who attended 
him carried him on board of his (hip, not knowing whether 
he was dead or alive. Finding he was Hill alive they con- 
veyed him to Corinth, and from Corinth to -^gina, having 
caufed their veflels to be carried over the illhmus. There 
he was cured of his wounds, with fuch fecrecy, that, none The newt 
being admitted to fee him, the report of his death was of kis death 
fpread all over Afia, and even believed at Rome ^ fpreadali 

His brother Attains, being over-hally in giving credit 
to the public report, not only aflumed the royal enfigns, 
but alfo married his brother’s, wife Stratonice, daughter to 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. But, not Jong after, 
hearing that his brother was alive, and on his journey to 
Pergamus, laying down the diadem, he went to meet 
him, bearing a halbert, as one of his guards. The king 
embraced both him and the queen with great tendernefs ; 
but is faid to have whifpered in his brother’s ear, Do not 
be again in haftc to marry my wife, till you are fure that I 
am dead.” Nor did he, during his whole life, ever do or 
fay any thing that could re0e6l on his brother’s or wife’s 
ralh and imprudent behaviour,- but treated them with his 
lifual love and tendernefs The news of his recovery 

z Valer. Maxim, lib. ii. cap. *. h Diodor Sicu). lib. \x, 

Legac. j6 . 1 Liv. lib. xlii Appian. Legat. *5. Liv. 

iibi fupra. Diodor. Sicul. in Excerpt. Valefif, p. 306, Plutarch, in 
AiJophthegm. 
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occafioned univerfal joy at Rome; whdtice ambafladors 
were font to congratulate him on his fafe arrival in his 
own kingdom, without any other commiilion or inftruc- 
tions. humenes did all that lay in bis power to inflame 
them againft Pcrfcs ; and this treacherous attempt in- 
creaflng his ancient hatred and averfion to the Macedo- 
nians> he himfelf began to make vaft preparations, in 
order to join the Romans and their allies againft the king 
of Macedon. His example was followed by Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia ; and the Romans drew into the fame 
alliance Ptolemy, king of Egypt, and Mafinifla, king of 
Numidia. Pcrfes, in the mean time, fent ambafladors to 
Rome, to clear himfelf of the crimes laid to his charge by 
Eumenes : they made an artful fpecch to the fenate j but 
as they gave no fatisfaftion with relation to the treacher- 
ous attempt of their matter upon the life of Eumenes, 
war was declared againft Perfes, and the ambafladors 
ordered to depart Rome the fame day 
yoinj ihi Eumenes, upon advice that the Romans had at laft dc- 
clared war againft Petfes, failed with his two brothers, 
agatnfi Attains and Athenaeus, to Chalcis in Boeotia, leaving his 
, youngeft brother, Philetaerus, at Pcrgamus, to defend his 
own dominions. From Chalcis he marched into Theflaly, 
where he joined the conful Licinius with four thoufand 
foot, and a thoufand horfe. Athenseus was left at Chalcis 
with two thoufand foot, to affift Marius Lucretius, who 
commanded a body of ten thoufand men at the flege of 
Haliartus. The town was taken and levelled with the 
ground, and great part of Boeotia reduced. The like fuc- 
cefs did not attend Licinius, Eumenes, and Attalus, in 
Theflaly, where they had two encounters with Perfes : in 
the ^firft both parties claimed the vidory ; but, in the 
fecond, the Romans, with their allies, were put to flight ; 
gnd Caflignatusj commander of the Gauls, with many 
other officers, killed on the fpot. After this defeat the 
conful retired to Larifla, and from thence fent Eumenes 
Varhus and Attulus home; the reft of his army he kept, during 
fuccefs of jlje winter, in Theflaly, in order to be ready to take the 
this war. fpring. In the mean time the Achaeans, 

forpfeeing that, with the kingdom of Macedon, the liber- 
ties of Greece muft inevitably fail, and, in that view, 
bearing a grudge to Eumenes, who had incenfed the Ro- 
mans againjt Pcffes, abrogated, by a public decree, all 
the honours they conferred upon him. Attalus,' who 

then 


^ Pplyb. Legal, 67. 
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then wintered at Elatiai no fooner heard of this mdtgnitf^ 
than he fent ambafladors to expoftulate thereupon with 
the general council^ of the nation. After the amltaf?a- 
dors were heard, at the perfualioh of Polybius the hifto- 
rlan, a decree was made, whereby Eumencs was rcinftrat- 
ed in all his ancient honours, and ambaffadors were dif* 
patched to Attains with a copy of the decree. In that 
council it was likewife decreed, that auxiliaries (hould be 
fent to the Romans ; and Polybius was appointed to comi* 
mand them 

Early in the fpring Eumenes, failing with twenty fhips 
from Elea, joined, on the coafl of the Cafiadrenfes, Mar- 
cius Figulus, the Roman admiral, and invefted, both by 
fea and land, the city of Caflandrea, which, however, 
they could not reduce. He likewife made unfucccfsful at- 
tempts on the two ftrong fortrefies, Toron and Demetrius. 
He is faid to have cooled in his affeftion to the Romans, 
and to have afted faintly on this occafion. What alienat- 
ed his mind from his ancient allies is uncertain ; bur it is 
agreed, that from Demetrius he returned home, and could 
not, though earneftly intreated by the conful Marcius, be 
prevailed upon to leave behind him fome troops of Gaulilh 
horfe, which would have proved very fcrviceable to the 
Romans. 

Perfes no fooner heard that Eumenes had left the Ro- 
mans, than he fent Cryphontes to propofe conditions of 
agreement between him and the king of Pergamus. Cry- 
phontes reprefented to Eumenes, that there could be no 
fmcerefriendlh ip between a king and a republic ; that they 
had reduced Philip with the alBilance of Attains, Antio- 
chus with the help of Philip and Eumencs, and now de- 
(igned to deftroy Perfes with the forces of Eumenes and 
Prufias. Eumenes anfwered, that he apprehended no 
greater danger from the Romans than from Perfes, if he 
Siould happen to get the better of them 5 but however, 
that he would ftand neuter, provided Perfes paid him a 
thoufand talents ; and, for fifteen hundred talents more, 
would perfuade the Romans to hearken to conditions of an 
honourable peace. Perfes promifed the fum required, but 
refufed to advance it at that time, though.£umenes offered 
to give hoftages for the performance of what he promifed. 
Perfes, finding that he could not prevail upon Eumenes but 
with ready money, oflFcrcd to depofit the fum agreed on 
in a temple of Samothraqe, whence it fhould be conveyed 
to him at the conclufion of the peace. But, as the ifland 
Liv. lib.xliv. Polyb. hefat. 78. 
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of Samothrace was fubje6i to Perfes, Samenei reje^ed 
this expedient. Befides, he thought his good offices de- 
ferred fome acknowlegement, whether they were attended 
with fuccefs or not j and therefore infixed that part of the 
fam fhould be paid before he took any ftep in the affair. 
To this agreement Perfes, who miftrufted Eumenes^ 
would not confent ; and thus the conferences were broken 
off, but the fubjefl: of them was kept fecret, Eumenes 
having fent an exprefs to the Roman conful, acquainting 
him, that their negociations were concerning the redemp- 
tion of captives ®. 

TAf Ro* However, as the truth was foon after known by the 
^ansgrow Romans, they began to entertain no fmall jealoufy of Eu- 
jealomof menes, and heaped all their favours on his brother Atta- 
Him* conful, and given undoubted 

proofs of his fidelity, during the whole time of the Mace- 
donian war. After the overthrow of Perfes, and utter 
deftrudion of the kingdom of Macedon, Eumenes fent 
his brother Attalus to congratulate the fenate on the 
happy iffue of that war, and at the fame time to defirc 
their affiftance againft the Afiatic Gauls, who began to be 
very troublefome neighbours. Attalus was received at 
Tkt fenate Rome, and entertained in a princely manner: Several of 
iHiourages the feiiators, who went to vifit him before he had his au- 
^Attair encouraged him to lay down the character of an 

JimeMdthi ambalTador from bis brother, and treat for himfelf ; aflur- 
iingdqm ing him, that, as the minds of the Romans were alienated 
forhimfflf, from Eumenes, hi s brother’s kingdom would be given to 
him, if he requefted it.of the fenate. Thefe promifes at 
firft awakened his ambition ; for he approved, or feemed 
to approve, of the motion, and even promifed, to beg of 
the fenate his brother’s kingdom. But his honeft nature 
' was foon reclaimed by the wholefome admonitions of 
Stratius the phyfician, a man of great trofl: and authority 
with Eumenes, who had been fent with him to Rome as 
a monitor, in cafe the Romans fhould attempt his fideJ 
lity. Stratius reprefeated to him, that at prefent he 
reigned no lefs than bis brother; and, in a fhort time, 
confidering his brother’s old age and infirmities, would 
have the kingdom entirely, to himfelf, without being 
guilty of rebellion ; that as their dominions could fcarcely 
be defended againft the power of thefSauls by their mutual 
endeavours, they could not refift fo w^arlike a nation, if 
their ftreugth were impaired and divided by civil dif- 
lealipns. 

» Appian. Macedon. in Excerpt,. Val. p. 50*. 
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Thcfe coniiderations had fo good an efFeft upon Atta- 
ins, that, when he was admitted into the fenate, he firfl: 
congratulated the Romans on their viftory over Perfes 5 
then modeftly rehearfed his fervices during the Macedo- 
nian war ; and, laftly, acquainted them with the motive 
of his journey, intreating them to fend ambalTadors to the 
Gauls, who, by their authority, might oblige them to 
lay down their arms, and forbear all hoftilities againft his 
brother Eumenes. He requefted the fenate, that the ci- 
ties of -dUnus and Maronea might be bellowed on himfelf. 
As he omitted to fue for his brother’s kingdom, they 
fuppoftd that he defigned to alk another day of audience 
for that affair alone ; wherefore they not only granted 
him all his requefts, but fent him more rich and magni- 
ficent prefents, than they had ever made to any prince 
before. Neverthelefs Attains took no notice of their 
meaning, but left Rome, contented with what they had 
granted him already. His unexpe£led depaiture provoked 
the fenate to fuch ii degree, that, while he was yet in 
Italy, they declared the cities of -/Enus and Maronea 
free; thereby making their promife ineffedlual, which 
otherwife they could not without lhame revoke. As for 
the Gauls,, who were ready to invade the kingdom of 
Pergamus, they difpatched ambalTadors to them, with 
fuch 'inftruiSlions, as rather encouraged than prevented 
their defign 

Eumenes, being . informed by his brother of what had 
paired at Rome, thought it necelfary to go in perfon, and 
juftify his proceedings before the fenate ; but his defign 
being known at Rome, a law was enadied, that no king 
Ihould be permitted to enter that capital ; for they did 
not think it expedient to treat him as an enemy, and to 
entertain him as a friend, was more than their difpleafiire 
for his ingratitude, as they feyled it, would permit. 
Upon the firft notice of his landing at Brundufium, the 
fenate difpatched the quaeftor to him, with a copy of the 
edift, enjoining him to acquaint the king, that, if he had 
any thing to lay before the fenate, he was comrhiffioned 
to hear and propofe it ; but, if he had no affairs to tranf- 
aft with the fenators, to command him, without delay, 
to depart Italy. Eumenes, underftanding from the quaef- 
tor th^ pleafure of the fenate, told him, that he had no 
bufinefsof confequence to tranfaft, and was not under any 
neceffity of demanding their affiftance. Without adding one 

• Polyb. Legat. 93. Liv. lib. xlv* 
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word more, he retired on board his fliip, and failed back 
to Pcrgamus. This treatment not only abated the courage 
of the king^s friends, but animated the Gauls to invade 
nis territories r. But Eumenes, railing a powerful army, 
not only drove the Gauls out of his own dominions, but 
invaded, at the fame time, Galatia andBithynia; laying 
wafte thofc countries, plundering the cities, and poflelT- 
ing bimfelf of many Arong places^ Prufias, king of Bi- 
thynia, fent ambailadors to Rome, to complain of thefe 
violent proceedings, and acquaint the fenate, that Eu- 
menes had entered into an alliance with Antiochus, king 
of Syria, and countenanced all thofe who fhewed any 
averfion to the Romans With the ambalfadors of Pru- 
fias came alfo thofe of the Gauls,^ of the Selgenfes, and 
many other cities of Alia, to accufe Eumenes, as if he 
maintained a fccrct correfpondcnce with Perfes, which 
was alfo confirmed by fome letters which the Romans 
themfelves had intercepted. 

Eumenes, fearing the fenate would declare him an 
enemy, and join the Gauls and Prufias, charged his two 
brothers, Attains and Athenaeus, to clear him at Rome of 
the crimes objected to him W his enemies. They were 
both received with all pofiible marks of honour, but 
could not diffipate the jealoufies which the fenate had 
conceived agaiiift Eumenes; for, not long after their de- 
parture, C. Sulpittus Gallus and Marius Sergius were 
fent into Afia, in quality of legates, and enjoined to make 
a ftri^ enquiry into the counfels and defigns of Antiochus 
and Eumenes. Sulpitius Gallus, upon his entering Afia, 
caufed proclamation to be made in all the cities of that 
province, whereby all thofe, who had any complaints 
againit Eumenes, were ordered to repair to Sardis, where 
they {hould have juftice. The legate arriving by the time 
appointed, caufed a tribunal to be ereiSled in a public 
place, on which, for ten days together, he received all 
the accufations and complaints againil Eumenes that were 
laid before him, as if he had been fent on purpofe to 
Jrtfult the king. EumeneS) who was aware of his dc- 
fign, but unwilling to engage in a war againft fo pow- 
erful an enemy, efpecially irt his old age, again fent his 
brother Attalus to Rome, hoping that, by his mediation, 
he might be fufFered to end bis days in peace. Attains 
did all that lay in bts power to appeafe the wrath of the 
fenators, and bring his brother again into favour. But 

P Polyb. Legat. 97. Liv. lib. xlvj. <i Palyb. Legat. 104. 
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all was to no purpofe ; they could by no means be pre- 
vailed upon to forget his behaviour during the Macedonic 
war, and feemed obftinately bent upon his deftruftion. 

Their defigns, however, were prevented by the death of the Eumnts 
king, which happened foon after the return of Attains, to dies. 
whom he bequeathed both his wife and his kingdom. He 
died in the thirty-ninth year of his reign, Jeaving one 
fon, whom he had by Stratonice, the lifter of Aria- 
rathes, king of Cappadocia. But he being an infant, at 
the time of his father’s death, was incapable of governing 
the kingdom; and therefore Eiimcncs chofe to put his 
brother Attains into the prefent pofteffion of the crown, 
referving the next fucceffion to his fon ’’ (E). 

Attains was fcarce feated on the throne, when Prufias, Vr. of FI 
king of Bithynia, fumamed the Hunter, invaded, upon ^*89. 
what provocation we know not, his dominions, and com- 
mitted every where moft dreadful ravages. He advanced 
to the very walls of Pergamus, overthrew Attains in a Attalus. 
pitched battle, and made himfelf m after of the capital of 
his kingdom. He expelled to have found Attains in the Reduced h 
city; but that prince having faved himfelf by a timely re- great dif- 
treat, Prufias vented his rage upon the unhappy citizens, fit^Mes by 
putting a great number of them to the fword, and fetting ©• 

lire to their houfes •. In this emergency, Attalus dif thuia. 
patched ambadadors to Italy, to lay before the Roman 
fenate the condition to which the kingdom of Pergamus 
was reduced ; but Nicomedes, the fon of Prufias, who 
was then at Rome for his education, anfwcred the com- 
plaints that were made againft his father, and even recri- 
minated upon Attalus, as if he had been the aggreflbr. 

However, two commiflioners were fent into the Eaft, to 
put an end to the difputes of the two kings on the fpot ; 
but Prufias, without paying them the leaft deference, 
continued ravaging the territories of Pergamus. Attalus, 
therefore, taking advantage of the return' of one of the 
ambalTadors, fent his brother Athenaeus with him, to 

» PoJyb. ubi Aipra. Plutarch, in Apophthegm. Strab. lib. xiii, 
p. 624. 9 Diodor. Sicul. in Excerpt. Yaltf p. 169, 170, 337. 

Suid.in vocePriihas. 

(E) Suidas calls him the felf. Thefe Marc Antony af- 
greateft and moft powerful king terwards beftowed upon Cleo- 
of his time. His famous li- patra, by whofc order they 
brary at Pergamus contained were carried from Pergamps to 
two hundred thoufand chofen Alexandria, 
books, all col]c£led by him- 
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make hew complaints to the fenate* AsAe advanced no- 
thing but what was confirmed hj tbcnr own ambafiadori 
the fcnators were convinced that Prufias wasthe aggrcflbr, 
and therefore fent him forthwith orders to withdraw his 
forces from the territories of Attains ; but Prufias^ under 
various- pretences, purfued the war for the fpacc of three 
years, and reduced the kingdom of Pergamus to a de- 
plorable condition. At length he pretended to be ready 
to obey the decrees of the fenate, and defired a conference 
with Attalus. At his requeft it was agreed, that the 
contending princes ihould meet on the frontiers of the 
two kingdoms, each attended by a guard of a thoufand 
men, in order to end their differences in the prefence of 
the Roman envoys. But Prufias, who had no other view 
in this conference than to feize Attalus, marched with 
his whole army to the frontiers, and concealing his troops 
behind the neighbouring hills, gave them orders to fur- 
round the Romans and Pergamenfes, as foon as they 
foould appear. Attalus, however, and the Romans, hav- 
ing timely notice of his defign, faved themfelves by flight, 
before the Bithynian forces could put the king’s orders in 
execution. Prufias followed them to Pergamus, after he 
had plundered the baggage of the ambafladors ; and then 
marched to Elaea, a maritime city of AEolis, hoping to 
take it by furprize ; but as the place was well garrifoned, 
and ftored with all forts of provifions, he did not think it 
advifeable to make the attempt. He therefore fent back 
‘ his Lmd-forces to Bithynia, and embarking on board his 
fleet, fet fail for Thyatira ^ 

The fenate, being, upon the return of their ambafia- 
dors, informed of thele proceedings,, were highly pro- 
voked againft Prufias ; but inftead of declaring war againft 
him, they contented themfelves with fending ten commif- 
fioneis, whofe number at leaft might make fome impref- 
fion on the Bithynian. Among thefe M^eie L . Anicius, 

C. Fannius, and (^Fabius Maximus. Their inflrudions 
were to put an end to this war, to oblige Prufias to fa- 
tisfy Attalus for the damages he had fufferedby it, and to 
difiblve the. alliance of the republic with the Bithynian, 
in cafe he did not acquiefee in the decree of the fenate \ 

In the mean time Attalus, having aflembled a confiderable 
army, (for both Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, and 
Mithridates king of Pontus, fent him underhand power- 
ful^ fupplies), took the field, and meeting the Roman am- 


* Polyb. Legat. 1*7. ® Polyb. Legat, laj. 
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baffa^ors at Qua^a, inarched direftly againft Prufia^i 
who was advancing towards the frontiers of Pergamus, at 
the head of a numerotis army. The two kings, at the re- rkt tnm 
queft of the ambalTadors, came to a conference in a place kings com 
equally diftant from both camps. Frtffias, by many (liifts ^ 
and evafions, endeavoured to amufe the ambafladors ; but 
they told him, that he mufl: either comply with the decree 
of the fenate, or be declared an enemy to the republic. 
Accordingly, as he ftill perfifted obftinate and untracStable, 
they folemnly renounced the alliance and amity which had 
fubfifted between him and Rome. Prufias endeavoured 
to gain them by promifes and fubmiflions ; but they were 
inflexible, and after having exhorted Attalus to continue 
on the defenfive, difperfed themfelves in the feveral Rates 
of Afia, to alTembie forces ag.iinft the king of Bitbynh, 

Rhodes, Cyzicum, and many other maritime cities, fitted 
out fhips, and fent them to the ailiftance of Attalus ; who 
having, out of thefe reinforcementvS, formed a fleet of 
eighty gallies, gave the command of it to his brother 
Athenaeus, who ravaged the coalls of Bithynia,- and car- 
ried off an immenfe booty. Prufias finding he could not Prujias ac* 
avert the ftorm that threatened him, fubmitted to the de- 
ctee of the fenatc, and accepted the terms which Rome 
fent him by three new ambaffadors, Appius Claudius, fromRomg 
Lucius Oppius, and Aulus Pofthumius. The conditions by three 
were, that he fhould forthwith deliver up to Attalus twen- nenuam- 
ty {hips with decks ; that he fliould pay five hundred ta- 
lents within the fpace of twenty years \ that both of them 
fhould be contented with what they had before the break- 
ing out of the war ; and laftly, that Prufias fhould pay 
the Methymneans, Egeans, Cumsei, and Heracleais, an 
hundred talents, by way of reparation for the damages he 
had done them. Thefe conditions being agreed to, and 
figned by the contending parties, Attalus returned to Per- 
gamus with all his fea and land-forces, and Prufias re- 
tired into Bithynia, after having evacuated all the cities 
and fortreffes which he had taken during the w'ar 

Attalus being thus, by the afliftance of the Romans, de- Sends his 
livered from fo dangerous a war, fent his nephew, the 
fon of Eumenes, named alfo Attalus, to thank the fenate 
for their kind offices, and to renew the friendfhip and al- y^nate. 
Jiance which had formerly fubfifted between his father and ^ 
the people of Rome. Young Attalus was received by the 
fenate with all poffible marks of diftin^iion, the ancient 

Polyb. Legat* 1 36, 137. Appian. in Mithridat. p. 173. 
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tceacies vitfi his father were renewed, and he, loaded with 
many pnefeats, was fent back to his uncle $ all the cities 
of Greece, through which he was to pais, having been 
ordered to receive and treat him in a manner fuitable to 
his condition *. 

Prufias having difeharged part of the fum which he was 
to pay to Attains, hoped, by the ititereft of his fon Nico- 
xnedes, who refided at Rome, and was in great favour with 
the fenate, to prevail upon the fenators to forgive the re- 
mainder. With this view he fent one Menas, a chief 
lord of his court, to Rome, in quality of ambaflador; his 
inftrudions were, to make ufe of Nicomedes’ intereft to 
Ijain his point ; and in cafe he did not fucceed, to difpatch 
Nicomedes, of whofe great intereft at Rome he began to 
be jealous. For the more eafy execution of this wicked 
defign, he commanded two thoufand men to embark with 
his ambaflador ; an extraordinary guard, but neceffary to 
facilitate the efcape of Menas after the aflaflSnation, and 
prote(Sl him after his return into Bithynia. Menas, on his 
arrival at Rome, employed Nicomedes to ufe his belt of- 
fices with the feriate ; but Andronicus, the ambaflador of 
the king of Pergamus, pleaded his mafter’s caufe fo well, 
that the former decree of the fenate was confirmed. 
Prvfias What therefore remained was, to put the barbarous or- 
maies an ders of Prufias in execution, and murder Nicomedes. But 

attempt as the young prince was greatly beloved at Rome, it 

%Tofth deemed .dangerous to Menas, notwithftanding the nu- 

fan Nico- meruus guard, which he concealed on board his ftiips, to 

medis. make any attempt upOn his life in fight of the .fenate. 

After he had been long in fufpenfe, he refolved at laft to 
communicate to the fon his father’s defign, and to turn 
the plot againft the author and contriver of it. Accord- 
ingly Menas difeovered to him his private inftrutftions ; 
and, at his requeft, imparted the whole matter to An- 
dronicus the Pergamian ambalTador, who obtained leave 
of bis m after to tranfport Nicomedes into Afia on board 
hib (hip. that prince promifing to take him under his pro- 
te^licn, and fupport him againft his father, who was no 
lefs intolerable to his neighbours than to his own fubjedts. 

1 he two ambalTadors failed from the port of Oftia at 
the fame time j and they arrived, as it had been agreed 
upon, at Berenice, a fmall city on the coaft of Epirus. 
There they both landed their men, under pretence of re- 
frefhing them after the voyage, and met privately to con- 

* Idem Begat. 140. 
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fult together with Nkomedes, about the meafures that 
might fcem moft proper for the execution of their defign. 
Next morning Nicomedes, as it had been concerted the 
night before, went afliore in a purple robe, with the 
royal diadem on his head, and a fceptre in his hand. 
Hereupon Andronicus, with a hundred men he had with 
him, faluted and proclaimed him king of Bithynia. Me- 
nas, pretending to be furprifed at this, alTembled in great 
hafte his two thoufand Bithynians, and, in an artful 
fpcech, exhorted them to fide with that party which was moft 
likely to prevail ; he infinuated, at the fame time, that Pru- 
fias was generally hated, while Nicomedes was beloved, not 
only by the Bithynians, but by the Romans, and the fub- 
jedls of the king of Pergamus, who were ready to aflift 
him to the utmoft of their power* Having ended his 
fpeech, he obferved in the countenances of his men an 
unanimous determination to adhere to the young prince ; 
whereupon, feconding their inclination, he immediately 
joined the troops of Andronicus, and faluted Nicomedes 
king of Bithynia. After great fhouts, and repeated accla- 
mations, they all re-embarked, fet fail, and landed in a 
port of the kingdom of Pergamus. Attalus received 
young Nicomedes with great joy, and immediately dif- 
patched^ melTengers to Prufias, requiring him to deliver 
up fome provinces to his fon, and fix certain revenues on 
him for his fubfiftence. To this demand the old king an- 
fwered, that Nicomedes fhould foon have the kingdom of 
Pergamus aftigned to him for his maintenance 

Butnotwithftanding this haughty anfwer, he forthwith 
difpatched ambafiadors to Rome, defining the fenate to 
fend commiflioners into Bithynia, and fettle matters be- 
tween him and Attalus, in an amicable manner. In the 
mean time Attalus, having encouraged Nicomedes to 
make war upon his father, by interpreting, in his favour, 
the anfwer of an oracle in Epirus, as if the god promifed 
the young prince the kingdom of Bithynia ®, took the 
field ; and, entering with Nicomedes the dominions of 
Prufias, was every- where received with joy, and accla- 
mation. The king not daring to truft his Bithynians, had 
recourfe to Diegyles, one of the petty fovereigns of 
Thrace, whofe daughter he had married for his fecond 
wife. But all the fuccours that prince could fpare him 
were only five hundred men. With thefe he Ihut him- 

r Appian. in Mithridalic, p« 174, i75« * Zozim. Hillor. 
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felf up In the city of Nice ; but obfen'ing that the citizens 
were ready to revolt, and only waited for the arrival of 
Nicomedes and Attalus, he left that place, and took re- 
fuge in Nicomedia, which he thought ftrong enough to 
endure a long fiege, not doubting but in the mean time am- 
bafladors would arrive from Rome, who, by the interpofi- 
tion of their authority, and good offices, would accommo- 
date all differences between him and his fon. But in this 
hope he was difappointed ; for though his ambaffadors, 
on their arrival at Rome, defired an audience of the fenate 
without delay, yet the prxior, in order to favour Attalus, 
deferred it under various pretences. At length he pre- 
feiitcd them to the confeript fathers; and being ordered 
to appoint three ambaffadors to be lent into Bithynia, he 
made choice of fuch as were not qualified for that com- 
miffion; for they were men of me‘an parts, aticl befides, 
made a vecy rldiculoiw; appearance, one of them being 
ftrangely disfigured with fears, the other lame, and the 
third a mere idiot: whence the faying of Cato, that the 
Bithyniaii embafly had neither head, feet, nor under- 
Itanding It may be cafily imagined, that men of this 
dcfpicablc figure and charadler bad no great weight in the 
two courts. Attalus and Nicomedes feigned themfclvcs 
ready to fubmit to the authority of the fenate 5 but the 
Bithynians, fecretly tampered with by them, openly de- 
clared, that they could no longer bear the tyranny of Pru- 
fias, and therefore entreated the ambafiadors to return to 
Rome, and lay their complaints before the fenate, not 
doubting but they fiiould be able to fettle Nicomedes on 
the throne before any new refolutions could be taken by 
the confeript fathers. 1 he ambaffadors were cafily pre- 
vailed upon to leave Bithynia, and return for new inllruc- 
rions to Rome. 

They were no fooncr gone, than Attalus and Nicome- 
des, at the head of the Pergamian troops, advanced to 
Nicomedia, which readily opened its gates to them, and 
Nlcomeda, left the old king at bis Ion’s mercy. Prufias feeing him- 
nvithi/ie felf thus deferted and betrayed by all, fled for refuge to 
^Manceef temple of Jupiter. But the fandiity of the place 
fereen him from the violence of bis fon, who, 
fathtrfrom as bc bad been brought up at Rome, was tainted with the 
thtihrane. depravity of manners that prevailed there; for be no 
fooncr heard that his father had taken fandtuary in the 


* Flut in Cat- Major. 
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temple of Jupiter, than he fent thither aflalfins to take 
away his life ^ (F). 

Soon after this event, Attains joined the Romans againft 
Andrifciis, who pretended to be the fon of Perfes, king of 
Macedon, and heir to his dominions. This was the laft 
enterprize Attains engaged in ; for Andrifcus being taken 
prifoner, and an end put to that war, he returned home 
with his fea and land-forces, and gave himfelf up to an 
idle and diflblute life, as Plutarch informs us, adding, 
that Philopoemeii, one of his courtiers, governed both the 
king and kingdom at his pleafure ; infomuch that nobody 
applied to Attains, but to this prime minifler, for favours 
or employments. We have obfervcd above, that Eumcnes 
had a fon, who being a minor at the time of his father’s 
death, the tuition of the young prince, with the crown, 
was left to Attains the uncle. This guardian not only 
carefully educated his pupil, but at his death left the 
crown to him, paffing by his own children : for he looked 
upon it as a mere depofitum intruded with him for his 
nephew, and therefore reftored it to him in the next fuc- 
cellion ® (G), 

Attains, 


b Appian. in Mithridat. p. 174, 175. « Plut. ibid. Sc in lib. 


(F) Diodorus Siculus tells 
us ( i), that the unnatural fon 
killed him with hia own hand ; 
Strabo ( 2 ) charges Attains 
with the death of Priifias ; 
Dio Cailius and - Zonaras fay, 
that he was alladinared by Ids 
own fubjecHs (5) ,* but Livy (4.) 
divides the guilt of this hein- 
ous murder between Nicome- 
des and Attains. The Ro- 
mans took no notice of what 
had paffed in Bithynla, but 
treated Attains with the fame 
kindnefs they had formerly 
fliewn him, and fuffered Nico- 
medes to enjoy peaceably the 
fruit of his wickednefs. 

(G) He was furnamed Phil- 
adelphus, from the fincere af- 


fciflion which he had for his 
brother, whereof we have re- 
lated a very remarkable in- 
flance in the foregoing reign. 
He was a great encourager of 
learning, and took particular 
plcafurc in the converfation of 
learned men, efpecially of Ly- 
con, a native of 7 roas, and a 
philofopher of great note, 
whom he entertained at his 
court with a magnificence 
worthy of a king. He built 
two cities in Lydia, the one 
called Attalia, from his name, 
and the other from Ids furname 
Philadelphia. The author of 
the firli: book of the Macca- 
bees, mentions him among the 
allies of the Roman people ,5); 


(i) Diodor. Sicul. in Photii Biblioth. cod. 244. (2) Strab* 

lib. xiii. p. 624. (3) Dio Cailius, lib. xiii. Zunar. lib. vi* 

(4) Liv. Epitom. lib. 1 . (5) i Maccab. xv. 
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The Hijfory of Tergamus. 

Attalas, the fon of Eumcnes, was fcarde featcd on the 
throne, when he began to a6l: like a madman. In the 
firft place, he caafed moft of his relations, and the heft 
friends of his family, to be inhumanly maffacred, charg- 
ing fomc of them with the death of his mother Strato- 
nice, who died in an advanced age ; and others, with the 
murder of his wife Berenice, though it was well known, 
that (he died of an incurable diftemper, and was gene- 
rally lamented. Many, upon groundlefs fufpicions, were 
cut off with their wives, children, and whole families. 
In thefe executions he made ufe of his mercenaries, whom 
he bad hired for this purpofe, out of the moft cruel and 
fevage of the barbarous nations, y'.fter he had thus filled 
the city of Pergamus, and the whole kingdom, with 
blood and daughter, and cut off the heft men in his king- 
dom, including thofe who had ferved his father and uncle 
with the greateft fidelity, he began to be feized with 
the horrors of remorfe : his murdered relations were per- 
petually haunting him ; he fell into a deep melancholy, 
confined himfelf to his palace, . put on mean apparel, let 
his hair and beard grow, and fequeftered himfelf from 
the reft of mankind. Afterwards he withdrew from the 
palace, and fliut himfelf up in a garden, which he cul- 
tivated with his own hands, fowing it with all forts of 
poifonous herbs, 'fhefe he mixed with wholfome pulfe ; 
and, in his fits of infanity, fent packets of them to thofe 
whom his gloomy temper led him to fufpedl. In thefe, and 
fuch extravagancies, he fpent the whole time of his reign, 
which, happily for his fubjeefs, was fliort ; for it ended 
after five years in his death : it happened in the follow- 
ing manner. 

As he was without friends, without relations, and even 
without courtiers, no one daring to come near him, he 
employed his time in the occupation of a founder 5 and 
undertook to make a brazen monument for his mother. 
While he laboured in melting and working the brafs, the 
heat of the fun and furnace threw him into a fever, of 
which he died, delivering his people from the moft cruel 
and barbarous tyrant that ever fwayed a feeptre \ 

* Juftin. lib. xxxvi. cap. 4* 

and Tally tells us, that he was Sciplo iEmilianus, while he 
a conftant friend to Rome, and lay at the fiege of Numantia, 
fent magnificent prefents to in Spalp (2). 

(6) Cic, in Orat. pro ]>ejotaro» 
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At his death he left a will, whereby he made the Ro- 
mans heirs of all his elFeds \ in virtue of this will, the 
republic feized on his kingdom, reckoning that among 
his effeds, and reduced it to a province, which was 
known by the name of Afia Propria, Eudemus of Per- 
gamus brought this will to Rome, and there delivered it 
to Tiberius Gracchus, tribune of the people, together 
with the deceafed king’s crown, and purple robes ® (H). 

But Ariftonicus, the next heir, did not tamely fubmit 
to the will which Attalus was faid to have made. He 
was the fon of Eumenes, and brother of Attalus, though 
by another mother, an Ephefian courtezan, the daughter 
of a mufician. As the fon of Eumenes, he laid claim to 
the crown ; and, having aflembled a confiderable army, put 
bimfelf in a condition^ to maintain his pretenfions. With 
the alTiftance of a body of Thracians and Phocaeans, 

e Juftin. lib. xxxvi. cap. 4. Plut. in. Tiber. Gracch. 

(H) The words of Attalus’s did not by any means debar 
will were, Populus Romanus him from the crown, when 
bonorum meorum hzres ello : there were no lawful children to 
Let the people of Rome be fucceed to it, Horace, among 
the heirs of my goods thefe the Latin writers, feems to in- 
words the fenate interpreted as finuate, as Acron obferves in 
comprehending his kingdom, his notes on that poet, that 
which they reckoned among the Romans were intruders, 
the king’s goods. But fome .and not lawful heirs to king 
of the neighbouring princes, Attalus, in. the following 
namely Mithridates, king of words (2) : 

Pontus(i), looked upon this nequeAttali 

will as a mere forgery ; others Ignotus hieres regiam occupavL 

were of opinion, that the Ro- 

mans, allowing it to be ge- ^ 

nuine, were, in virtue of the 

above mentioned words, en- It is not therefore true, that 
titled only to the deceafed the kingdom of Pergamus bc- 
king’s moveable goods, the longed, in llridf equity, to the 
kingdom itfelf- belonging, by Romans, that the republic had 
right of fuccelEon, to Ariflo- an indifputable right of domi- 
nicus, the only furviving prince nion over the Pergamians, 
of the blood-royal. It is true, that Ariftonicus had no man- 
he was the natural fon of Eu- ner of claim to the kingdom 
menes; but this, according to of Attalus: as certain mo- 
thc cuftom which obtained dern writers confidently af- 
among all the eaftern princes, £rm (3). 

(i) Salluft. lib, iv. Hiiforiar. (») Horat. Jib. ii. Ode jg. 

(3) Catrou and Rouille Hift. Rom, lib. li, ad Ann. Urb, 
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nhom be took into bis fervice, be made blmfelf mafter 
of fome ftrong places, which opened him a way into the 
heart of the kingdom, where he was joined by great 
numbers of Pergamians, who, being accuftdmed to a 
monarchical, dreaded a republican government ; and 
therefore, without regarding the birth of .their new leader, 
preferred his authority to that of a foreign prsetor. Hav- 
ing by thefe means got together, in a fhort time, a nu- 
merous and powerful army, he befieged the places which 
were for maintaining the late king's will, and took the 
cities of Samos and Colophon in Ionia, and Myndos in 
Caria. The other places furrendered upon terms; fo 
that he became, without meeting with any confiderable 
oppofition, mafter of the whole kingdom ^ 

After a fharp conteft at Rome,’ it was determined in 
the comitia, that Crafl'us might, though pontifex maximus, 
head the armies of the republic in Afia ; and he was ac- 
cordingly appointed to difpoflefs Ariftonicus, of the king- 
dom of Pergamus, and reduce it to a Roman province. 
Craffus immediately let out for Afia ; but as we find no 
mention made by biftorians of troops, fleets, or provi- 
lions fent with the conful, be, without all doubt, took it 
for granted, that the eaftern kings and nations in alliance 
with Rome, would furnifti him with fufticient forces on 
the fpot to drive out the ufurper. . 

On his arrival in Afia, he found that heither Syria nor. 
were in a condition to lend him any afliftance, 
both thofe kingdoms being at that time involved in great 
troubles. He therefore Jiad recourfe to the kings of Pon- 
tus, Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Paphlagonia, who all 
furnifhed him with troops ; fo that he advanced at the 
head of a numerous army, or rather of four armies, to- 
wards the frontiers of the kingdom of Pergamus s. Arif- 
tonicus did not engage the conful, but retiring as he ad- 
vanced, fulFered him to lay vi’afte the country, in hopes 
of finding an opportunity of falling upon him unawares. 

1 his foon offered ; for Crafius, who was a tpan of an 
avaricious temper, having acquired an immenfe booty, 
began to retire from the inland parts of the kingdom to- 
wards the coaft, in order to fliip it off for Italy ; but as 
the feafon* was far advanced, and the roads were almoft 
impaflable, the army advanced very flowly ; befides, the 

f Liv. lib. lix. y.el. Paterc. lib. ii, cap. 4. Strabo, lib. xiv. 
p. 646, I lor. lib. iii. cap. 20. .8 Strabo, ibid. Judin, lib* 

;ixxvn. cap, I. Eutjop. Jib. iv, 
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great number of waggons, loaded with the riches of the 
whole kingdom, retarded their march ftill more, and fre- 
quently occafioned a great confuhon in the army ; which 
Ariftonicus being informed of, lay in wait for him in a 
narrow paflage between fteep hills, and there fell upon 
him when he leaft expefted fuch an attack. Crafliis, 
though thus furprifed, might have eafily repulfed the 
enemy, having under his command a very numerous and 
well-difciplined army ; but being wholly intent on pre- 
ferving the fpoils, he unadvifedly thinned the ranks, to 
put a ftronger guard on them ; fo that the allies, being 
attacked by Ariftonicus’s men with great vigour, and in a 
clofe body, were entirely routed. In the flight, the conful 
himfelf was taken prifoner, by a body of 'Fhracians, be- 
tween i^llea and Myrina ; but, as they were carrying 
him in triumph to the camp of Ariftonicus, he began to 
confider the reproach it would caft both on himfelf and 
his republic, if a conful and a pontifex maximus (hould 
become a Have to fo defpicable an enemy as Ariftonicus ; 
on that confideration, he would have laid violent hands 
on himfelf, had he not been difarmed 5 but as he had a 
rod in his hand to govern the horfe on which he was 
mounted, he (truck the foldier, who was neareft him, fo 
violently with it, that he beat out one of his eyes* Thus 
provoked, the Thracian, in a tranfport of rage, drew his 
fword, and, without farther deliberation, run the conful 
through, and killed him on the fpot. By this accident 
Ariftonicus was deprived of the pleafure of having a Ro- 
man conful and a pontifex maximus in his power : how- 
ever, the conful’s head was carried to the enemy’s camp, 
and there expofed to public view ; but his body was ho- 
nourably buried at Myrina \ 

When news of this defeat arrived at Rome, the tribes 
promoted two perfons to the confulate, who weie very 
unequal in rank ; namely, C. Claudius Fulcher, a man of 
an illuftrious family ; and M. Perpenna, a foldier of for- 
tune. The latter was fent into Afia, to revenge the death 
of the conful, and put an end to the Pergamian war. 
He appeared unexpededly in .the kingdom of Pergamus, 
where he found Ariftonicus wholly intent on enjoying 
the fruits of his vi<3:ory. Feafts, revels, and entertain- 
ments, after this Afiatic fafhion, cngroflTed all his thoughts 

Liv. lib. lix. Vel. Paterc. lib. ii. Strabo, lib. xiv. j>, 646, 
Val. Max. lib. iii. ^p. Flor. lib. ii. cap. *0. Juft. lib. xxxvi. 
cap, 4. Jul. Obfeq. dc Prodig. Eutrop. lib, iv. Orol. lib. v. 
cap. 10. 
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The mjtoty of Fergamufi 

and time ; but he was foon rouzed from hrs Icthargjr by 
the new conful, who having aflembled, with ineredible 
expedition, the troops of the allies, came unexpeftedly 
upon him, and gained a complete viftory. Ariftonicus^, 
after the defeat, fled to Stratonice (I), where he had no 
fooner (hut himfelf up, than the conqueror was before the 
place, which he blocked up on all fides. Thus, without 
cxpoiing his men to the dangers of an aflTault, he reduced 
the garrifon to fuch (traits, that they delivered both the 
city and their leader into his hands- The philofopher 
Blofius ^K), who had aflifted Ariftonicus with his coun- 
fels during the whole courfc of the war, exhorted him to 
prefer a voluntary death to a (hameful captivity ; and en- 
couraged him to it, by difpatching himfelf in his pre- 
fence 5 but he not having courage enough to lay violent 
hands upon himfelf, even in the moft calamitous circum- 
(lances, fufFered himfelf to be carried to the conful, who 
kept him in chains to grace his triumph. 

In the mean time, new confuls being created at Rome, 
viz. C. Sempronius Tuditanus, and Manius Aquilius ; the 
latter was appointed to fucceed Perpenna in Alia, and end 
that war, by reducing the kingdom of Pergamus to a Ro- 
man province. On his arrival, he fent an infolent mef- 
fage to Perpenna, commanding him to deliver up Arifto- 
nicus. This order Perpenna refufed'to comply with; 
and his refufal had like to have been attended with bad 
confequences 5 but his death, which happened foon after 
the arrival of Aquilius, decided the queftion. He had 
quite exhaufted himfelf in purfuing Ariftonicus j how- 
ever, before his death, he took care to (hip off for Rome 

(I) The ancient geographers old name. Strabo (2) men- 
mention three cities in Ana by tions another city, bearing this 
this name. That which is name, in the neighbourhood of 
here fpoken of flood in Carla, Mount Taurus ; and Ptolemy 
and was, according to Strabo a third, which he places in 
(i), originally a Syro-Macc- Mefopotamia. 
donian colony. It took its (K) Blofius was a native of 
name, as Stephanas informs Cumae, and a philofopher of 
us, from Stratonice, the wife great riote He warmly prefix 
of Antiochus Soter, The cm- ed Tiberius Gracchus, who 
peror Adrian, who rebuilt it, bad a great opinion of his in- 
called it from his own name tegrity and underflanding, not 
Adrianopolis ; but in the an- to drop his defign of pafling 
cient Notitise, it retained its the famous agrarian law* 

(1} Strabo, lib. xiv, (a) Idem. ibid. 

all 
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air the trcaftires of the dcccafed kkig, to the great dJfap- 
poiirtinent df the conful Aquilius 

The Pergamians, tiotwithftanding the captivity of thdr 
leader Ariftonicus, and the fignal vidtory gained, by the 
brave Perpenna, ftill held out againft the Romans ; the 
fear of ferving a new m after, and receiving laws from a 
foreign republic, exciting the people every where to coh« 
tinue in arms ; fo that Aquilius was obliged to befiege al- 
moft all the cities of the kingdom of Pergamus, and re- 
duce them one after the other. As moft of thefe cities 
had no other water but what was brought from diftant 
parts in aquedu 61 s, the conful, provoked at their obfti- 
nate refiftance, inftcad of demolifliing their aquedudls, as 
was cuftomiy^y in war, poifoned the fprings, and by that 
contrivance fpread death and defolation in the places he 
befieged (L). 

Aquilius having reduced the whole kingdom of Perga- 
mus, the Roman fenate appointed ten commiflioners to 
fettle it as a praetorian province, and put Aquilius at the 
head of the commiffion. By them this great Itate was di- 
vided into fevcral diftri£ls, each of them depending on 
the metropolis, where the Roman praetor fixed his refi- 
dence (M). 

* Strabo, lib. xiv. p. 646. Val. Max, lib. iii. cap. 4. Juftin. lib. 
xxxvi. cap. 4. Eutrop. lib. iv. Orof. lib. v. cap. 10. 

(L) All the ancients declare kings who helped to conquer 

their deteftation of this perfi* them. Lycaonia and Cilicia 
dious and inhuman way of wag- were given to the foiis of Aria- 
ing war, condemning it as a rathes, who was killed in this 
inofl notorious infraction of the war. Phrygia Maior, or the 
law of nature; but Rom?, it Greater Phrygia, was, accord- 
feems, was not fo much of- ing to Juiiin (2), conferred 
fended at it, fince the fufFered upon Mithridates Euergetes by 
the cruel Aquilius, who prac- the Senate; according to Ap- 
tifed it, to govern the king- pian (3), fold to that prince by 
dom of Pergamus, in quality Aquilius tor a confiderable fuin 
of proconful, for three years of money, which the king paid 
after his confulftiip was ex- onthefpot. However that be, 
pired(i}. it is certain, that, after the 

(M) The whole province death of Mithridates, the fe- 
comprehended Lydia, Caria, nate took Phrygia from his fon, 
the Hellefpont, and the two during the time of his minori- 
Phrygias. Some of thefe coun- ty, and declared it a free and 
tries were bellowed on the four independent ilate. 

(i)Flor. Hb. ii. cap. ao. (1) Juftin, lib. xxxviii. cap. 5. 

{%) Appian. in Mithridat. p. 177 & xo8. & de Bell. Civil, p, j6t, 363, 
Juftin. ibid. Strabo, lib. xlii, p. 624, & lib. xiv. p- 646. 

As 
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ns As for thC" unhappy Ariftonicus, he was led in chains 

d$m(^f?er- before the triumphal chariot of Aquilius, as appears from 
the letter which Mithridates the Great wrote to Arfacesy 
Jqtilimis king of Parthia. ‘‘ The Romans, (fays he, in that let- 
m Roman tcr *^ ), forging a will, whereby Attains bequeathed to 
frruinss, them his kingdom, led Ariftonicus, the fon of Eumenes, 
in triumph, for attempting to recover, by force of arms, 
his father’s kingdom (N).” 
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CHAP. XXX. 
7he Hijiory of fhrace. 

Name^ fim 
tMation, 

&c. 


Cities, 


te Salluft. Hiftoriar. Hb. iv. i Strabo, lib. xiv, p, 443. Plin. 
lib. iv. cap. II. “Pomp. Mela, lib. xi. cap. 11. Ptolemaeus, 
lib. iii, cap. 1 1. « Plin. lib. iv, cap. 11. ^ Appian. in Syriac. 

p Herodot. lib. v. cap. 3. 

(N) Velleius Patercullus tells umpb, be was carried back to 
us likewife, that he was led in prifon, and there ftrangled by 
triumph by Manius Aquilius, an order from the fenate (5) ; 
and atrerwards beheaded (4). and wirh him agree Eutropi- 
Strabo fays, that, after the tri- us (6) andOrofius (7). 

(4) Ve). Paterc. lib. h. cap. 4. (5) Strabo, lib. xiv.. p. 646. 

(6) Eutrop. lib. iv.. (?) Orof, lib. v. cap. 10. 

Neftus, 


T hrace, a country frequently mentioned by the 
Greek and Latin hiftorians, derives its name, ac- 
cording to fome writers, from Thrax, the fon of Mars ; 
according to others, from the barrennefs of the foil, or 
the barbarity of the inhabitants, the Greek original bear- 
ing either of thefe fignifications h It was bounded on the 
north by Mount Ha:mus ; on the fouth by the Aigaean 
Sea 5 on the eaft by the Euxine, the Hellefpont, and 
the Propontis ; and on the weft by Macedon, and the 
river Strymon Some of the ancient geographers ex- 
tend the bounds of Thrace far beyond the river Strymon 
and Mount Haemus. Pliny " carries its frontiers to the 
Ifter or Danube ; Appian joins it to Illyricum % and He- 
.rodotusP calls it the largeft country in the world, except 
India. 

Cities of note on the AEgjean Sea were, Oefyma, Nea- 
polis, Topiris or Toperus, all placed by Stephanus, Pliny, 
and Pomponius Mela, between the rivers Strymon and 
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Neftus, or Neflus ; Datus, on the eaftcrn banks of that 
river ; and near it Abdera, anciently one of the moft fa- 
mous cities of Thrace. Mela tells us, that Abdera was 
founded by the filler of Diomedes ; but Stephanus makes 
Hercules the founder, and adds, that he gave it the name 
of Abdera, in memory of Abdcrus, one of his compa- 
nions, who was devoured by the famous, or rather fabu- 
lous horfes of Diomedes. In procefs of time, a colony of 
Clazomenians fettled there ; whence the city is by fomc 
writers called alfo Clazomenae. The Clazomenians were 
expelled by the natives, who fufFered the Teians to live 
peaceably in Abdera, and other places of Thrace, after 
they had been expelled their own country by Cyrus the 
Great; and hence Abdera is called by Strabo and 
other writers, a colony of the Teians. 

This city is now generally known by the name of Po- 
lyltilo. Near Abdera, were the famous gold and lilver- 
mines, fpoken of by Plutarch % Thucydides, Ammianus 
Marcell in us, and moft of the ancient hiftorians and geo- 
graphers. The place was called Scaptefyle. Stephanus 
fays it was a fmall town, and places it oppofite the ifland 
of Thafus. Here Thucydides, as Plutarch informs us, 
wrote the Hiftory of the Peloponnefian War, his wife be- 
ing a native of that place, as we read in Marcellinus *. 
On the fame coaft of the -^gaean Sea were the cities of 
Dicaea, Tirida, Ifmaros, Styma, Maronea, and ^^nos. 
The two laft places were conquered by Philip, the father 
of Perfes, and upon the defeat of the latter by the Ro- 
mans, promifed by that republic to Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus ; but afterwards, for political reafons, declared 
by the fenate free and independent ^ On the Propontis 
were the cities of Macrontichos, Bifanthe, Ganos, Arzus, 
Perinthus called afterwards Heraclea, SeJymbria, and Bi- 
thynia On the Thracian Bofphorus, Byzantium, and the 
port of Daphne. On the Euxine Sea, Phinopolis, Phry- 
gia, Phi lea, Auloeum, Apollonia, Anchialus and Mefem- 
bria. Byzantium, now known by the name of Conftan- 
tinople, was founded, according to Eufebius about the 
thirtieth Olympiad, while Tullus Hoftilius reigned at 

Perinthus 

s Strab. lib. xiv. p. ^3. rplut in Cim. « Marcel, in 

VitaThucyd. t Liv. lib. xxxi.cap. 31. Polyb. lib. v. cap. 34. 
“Euftrb, in Chron. 

(O) Diodorus Siculus alTerts were laid in the time of the 
that the foundations of this city Argonauts, by one Byfas, who 

then 
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Pcrinthus was founded, according to Stephanus, by % 
companion of Oreftes, bearing that name, and afterwards 
called Heracleaj from Hercules, by whom it was con- 
quered. 

This city maintained its liberty againft Ehilip, the fon 
of Amyntas, after all the other cities of Thrace had ful>- 
mitted to his fway. 

The inland cities of Thrace were, Jamphorina, the 
metropolis of the Moedi j Pantalia, the capital of the Dan- 
thclitae; Ufeudama, the chief city of the BelTi 5 Philippo- 
polis, built by Philip, the father of Alexander, near the 
riebrus ; Nicopolis, founded by Trajan on the banks of 
the Neftus ; Mulolitum, {landing between the Neftus and 
the Hebrus 5 Tempyrum, mentioned by Ovid ^ as fituated 
on the banks of the Hebrus ; Adrianopolis, built by 
Adrian, between the Hebrus and Mount Rhodope ; and 
Plotinopolis, fo called from the wife of Trajan. 

Mauniahs The moft remarkable mountains of this country, are 
mdnvers, Hjcmus, the higheft in Thrace, parting it from Lower 
Myfia to the north \ Rhodope, famous among the poets 
for the fate of Orpheus } Pangseus, feparating Thrace 


V Ovid. Trift. 1 

then reigned in the neighbour- 
ing country, and from whofe 
name the city was called 
zantium (8). This By fas, if 
Euflathius is to be credited (9) 
arrived in Thrace a little before 
the Argonauts came into thofe 
feas, and fettled there with a 
colony of Megarenfes. Vel- 
leius Patercullus aferibes the 
glory of founding this great 
metropolis to the Milefians ( i ) ; 
and Ammianus Marcellinus to 
the inhabitants of Attica. Some 
ancient medals of Byzantium, 
which have reached our times, 
bear the name and bead of By- 
fas, with the prow of a (hip on 
the reverfe, probably of that 
^Ip whkh brought him into 
Thrace Juitin was greatly 
roiftaken as to the origin and 

(8) Diodor. Sicul. lib. v. (9) 
Paterc.lib. ii. (*) Tbucyd. ii 


3u i. eleg. 9 

founder of tins city, when be 
wrote, that Paufanias, king of 
Lacedaemon, built it ; fince it 
is certain, that Paufanias took 
it from the Perfians, who had 
made themfelves mafters of it 
before the king of Lacedaemon 
had ever been in Alia (2). It 
underwent many revolutions, 
having been ibmetimes fubje^ 
to the Perlians, fomeiimes to 
the Lacedaemonians, and to the 
Athenians, It is not without 
reafon that the lituation of By- 
zantium was looked upon by 
the ancients as the mou pica- 
font, and alfo the moft conve- 
nient for trade, of any in the 
world ; but we (hall have oc- 
cafion hereafter to fpeak of it 
more at kngch. 

Buftath.in Dionyf. (i)Vcl. 
b. iii. Herodot. lib. iv. 

from 
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from Maced on; and Orbelus, not far from the river 
Neftus. Hxmus and Rhodope aje two long chains of 
mountains, running almoft in a parallel line from the 
confines of Macedon to the Euxine fea. The* rivers of note 
‘ are thefe ; the Hebrus, which fprings from Mount Htemus, 
and, watering the territories of Fhilippopolis, Adriano- 
polis, Plotinopolis, and TrajanopoHs, difcharges itfelfby 
two mouths into the Aigsean Sea, oppofite the ifland. of 
Samothrace ; the Strymon, which riles on Mount Pan- 
gxus, on the borders of Macedon, and falls into the fame 
fea between Amphipolis and CEfyma ; the NelTus, or 
Neftus, fpringing from Mount Rhodope, and difem- 
boguing itfelf into the fea over-againft the ifland of Tha- 
fus; the Melas, the Arzus, the Panyfus ; thefirftemp- 
tying itlelf into the ^gxan Sea, the fecond into the Pro- 
pontis, and the third into the Euxine 

The Thracian Cherfonefus is a peninfula, inclofed on 7-/^^ 
the fouth by the AEgxan Sea, on the weft by the gulf of tian Chtr- 
Melas, and on the eaft by the Hellefpont, being joined on finefut, 
the north to the continent by a neck of land about thirty- 
feven furlongs broad. It contained the following cities, 

Cardia, Agora, Panormus, Alopeconnefus Elxus, Seftus, 

Madytos, CilTa, CallipoHs, Lyfimachia, and Padiye. 

Cardia was fituated on the Gulf pf Melas, at the entrance 
into the peninfula, and fo called, according to Pliny 
from its being built in the form of a heart. Agora, Pa- 
normus, and Alopeconnefus, flood on the fame gulf ; the 
latter was fo called from the great number of foxes which 
infefted its territory. Pliny, milled by the name, which 
fignifies in the original Greek, the Ifland of Foxes, took 
it to be an ifland ; but all the other geographers fpeak of 
it as fituated on the Cherfonefus. Elxus flood on the 
coaft of the Hellefpont, oppofite Cape Maftufia, now 
Capo Graeco. Callipolis, now Gallipoli, is placed by 
Strabo and Pliny on the coaft of the Propontis, near the 
northern mouth of the Hellefpont. It gives its name to 
the famous ftreights which divide Europe from Afia. Of 
Seftos and Lyfimachia we have fpoken in the hiftories of 
Perfia and Syria. As for the other cities of the Cherfo- 
nefus, they contain nothing worthy notice. 

The inland parts of Thrace are very cold and barren, StH 
the fnow lying on the mountains great part of the year ; 
but the maritime provinces are produftive of all forts of 
grain and neceffaries of life; alfo fo pleafant, that Mela 

* Vide Pomp. Melam. ibid. Plin. lib. iv. cap. i j. Strib. lib. vii. 
p. *10. r Plin. Ub. iv. cap. 11, 11. 
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compares them to the mod fruit£ul and agreeable coun« 
tries of Afia *. 

^ The ancient Thracians were deemed a brave and war- 
like nation, but of a cruel and favage temper, ftrangers to 
humanity and good-nature. In point of religion they differ- 
ed little from the Macedonians, their neighbours, adoring 
Jupiter, Hercules, Diana, Bacchus, Mars, and jpiermes or 
Mercury, by whofe name alone their kings ufed to fwcar, 
pretending to be his defeendents Herodotus gives us 
the following account of their cuftoms and manners : 
when a child is born, his relations, fitting round him in a 
circle, deplore his condition, on account pf the evils he 
muftfulFer in the courfeof his life, enumerating the vari- 
ous clamities incident to mankind; but when any one 
dies, they inter him with great rejoicing, repeating the 
miferies he has exchanged for happinefs. Among the 
CrellonianSj inhabiting the mountainous parts of Thrace,' 
each man has many wives, who, at his death, contend 
warmly who fliall be accounted to have been the moft dear 
to the hufl^and. In the end, flie who is adjudged to have 
merited that honour, after having received great commen- 
dations, both from the men and women, is killed upon 
the grave by the neareftof her relations, and buried in the 
fame tomb with herbufband. The Thracians in general 
were wont to fell their children, and took no care of their 
daughters, fuffering them to live with whom, and in what 
manner they pleafed ; neverthelefs they kept a ftridf guard 
Over their wives, and purchafed them of their relations 
at a very great rate. To be marked on the forehead was 
honourable ; and a man, without fuch marks, accounted 
ignoble. Idlenefs was efteemed an appendage of great- 
nefs, hufl^andry looked^ upon as unbecoming, and to 
fubfift by war and rapine highly glorious. The funerals 
of eminent perfons among them were celebrated in the 
following manner: they expofed the dead body to pub- 
lic view for three days; during which they performed 
their lamentations, and facrificed to the infernal gods vari- 
ous forts of animals, When the facrifices were over, they 
either burnt the body or buried it in the ground ; and, 
having thrown up a mound of earth on the grave, they 
indulged in feafting, and celebrated all manner of combats 
and fports round the place \ 

Thrace was anciently divided into numberlefs kingdoms 
independent of each other. Herodotus tells us, that if 

* Pomp. Mela. ibid. »Herodot. lib, v. cap. 3, 4, & feq. 

^ Idem ibid« * 

the 
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the Thracians had been either under the government of Go*verm- 
one prince, or unanimous in their counfels, they would 
have been the moil powerful nation in the world ; but that * 

they were not formidable, being divided into many dif- 
ferent nations, and ever at vaiiance among themfelves 
Thefe different nations were, the Dolonci, Dcnfeletae, 

Beffi, Biilones, Odomantes, Cicones, Edoni, Brygi, 

Thyni, Pieres, Odryfje, Autonomi, Crobyzi, Moedi, Sa- 

psei, and Celetae. The Dolonci were fo called from Do- Dokntu 

loncus, one of their kings ; who, according to Euftatius, 

lirft introduced polygamy among them At the time of 

Darius’s expedition into Greece, they were poflefled of 

the Thracian Cherfonefus, and governed by princes of 

the family of Miltiades. 

The Dcnfeletse are mentioned by Tully % Pliny ^ Stra- Denfehu. 
bo 5, and Livy who calls them Denthelitsc. All we 
know of them is, that they had at firft a king of their 
own ; that they were afterwards reduced by the Mace- 
donians ; that they aflifted the Romans again ft Philip 
and Perfes, kings of IVJacedon, and continued faithful to 
Rome, till, being provoked by the oppreflions and cruel- 
ties of Pifo, they took up arms againft: him, committing 
great devaftations in the neighbouring countries fubjefl: to 
the Romans. In the reign of Auguftus they were llill 
governed by their own princes : for we find one Sitas, 
mentioned by Dion Caffius as reigning over them, and 
making war upon the Baftarnse, whom he entirely defeated 
with the troops fent to his aftiftance by Craftus, at that 
time praetor of Macedon. 

The Befli inhabited Mount Plaemus, living in huts, and 
maintained themfelves by plundering their neighbours-. 

They were by far the moft favage and inhuman of all the 
Thracians, as appears from St. Jerom, Paulinas of Nola, 

Eutropius, and Ovid, who make particular mention of 
their cruelty. Their chief city, Ufcudama, is now known 
by the name of Adrianople. They Jived under their own 
kings, the neighbouring princes not being inclined to dif- 
turb them, till the confulate of M. Licinius Lucullus, and 
C. Caflius Varus. Lucullus invaded their country ; and, 
having gained a fignal victory over them, took poftellion of 
their metropolis, and fubjedled the whole nation to the 
Roman laws The Romans, notwithftanding they had 

« Herodot. lib. v. Tub ink. d Euftath. in Dionyf. « Cic. 

Orat. in Pifon. r Plin, lib. iv. cap. ii. £ Strab. lib. vii. 

Liv. lib. ix. Decad. 4. 1 Dio Calf. lib. Ii. , k Eutrop. ibid. 

OioClib. iv. cap. 1. Hift. Mifcel. lib. vi. FJor. in Epit. lib xcvii. 

reduced 
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rtduccd the Thracians by force of arms, fuifarcd them to 
Kvc tmder their own Idngs ; for Pifo, while he governed Ma- 
c^edon in quality of proconfuU having treacheroufly fdzcd 
Rabocentus, whom Strabo calls prince of the Belli, caufcd 
him to be publicly beheaded ; which adront fo exafperated 
the whole nation, that they Ihook off the Roman yoke ; 
but were overthrown in a great battle by Gftavius, the 
father of Auguftus K During the civil wars of Rome they 
attempted once more to recover their liberty ; but were 
again conquered by the famous M. Brutus, junior In 
the reign of Auguftus, one Vologefes, a native of the 
country, and prieft of Bacchus, having, under pretence 
of religion, alTemblcd a numerous body of people, made 
himfelf mailer of the whole country, and, entering the 
Cherfonefus, committed moll dreadful ravages ; but was 
at lall overcome by L Pifo, who obliged the favage inha- 
bitants to lay down their arms, and fubmit to fuch condi- 
tions as he was pleafed to impofe. From this time the 
BelR continued fubje6t to the Romans, without making 
any farther attempts towards the recovery of their ancient 
liberty 

Bifio/tij. The‘ Billones inhabited that part of Thrace which lies 
between Rhodope to the north, the river Hebrus to the 
call, the Neffus to the well, and the Aigsean Sea to the 
fouth. The Billones underwent the fame fate as the 
other people of Thrace, having been lirll fubdued by the 
Macedonians, and afterwards by the Romans. 

OJomantes. The Odomantes bordered on Macedon, being parted 
from that country by the river Stryraon. In the time of 
the Peloponnelian war they were governed by Holies, the 
only king of the Odomantes we fin4 mentioned in hillory, 
who, in that war, lided with the Athenians®. 

Cicoms. The Cicones inhabited the country lying between the 
Hebrus and the Melas r. The city of Enos, famous on 
account of the tomb of Polydorus, was their capital. Ho- 
mer fpeaks of three of their kings, Pirous, Imbrafus, 
and Rhigmus. Pifous, if that poet is to be credited, 
efpoufed the caufe of the Trojans, and was killed *by 
Thoas the AEtolian. Rhigmus, his fon and fucceflor, was 
killed in the fame war by Achilles. 

Edoni^ ' Tbe Edoni, or Edones, poflefied that country which 
lay between the Strymon and the famous city of Philippi ; 
and are mentioned by Herodotus Thucydides, and 

1 Sueton. in Oftav. Dio Caff. lib. Jtivii. « Flor lib. 

iv. cap. 12. « Thucyd.lib. v. pHom«r lhad. q Hero* 

dot. lib. V. cap, 1 1. 8 c 12^* 8 c tib. vii. cap^ ii-o, «i4. ^ 4 ib#^ix, cap. 74. 
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Pliny. Thamyris, the celebrated mufician, was a native 
of this country : be is faid to have been the difciple of 
Linus, and contemporary with Hercules and Orpheus. 
The Edoni were governed by kings, like the other Thra- 
cian nations. I’he following princes are mentioned by 
the ancients. Dryas 1. Lycurgus, Dry as II. and Pittacus, 
Dryas is mentioned by Apollodorus ' and Ovid ; Lycurgus 
by Virgil", Apollodorus, Hyginus^, .and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus which laft tells us, that he made war with Bacchus. 
Dryas II. was killed, according to Apollodorus and Hy- 
ginus, by his father Lycurgus. Pittacus lived in the time 
of the Peioponnefian war, and was murdered by the chil- 
dren of Goaxes, another petty prince of 1 hracc. 

All we know of the Brygi is, that they were fubdued 
by Mardonius, and ferved under Xerxes, when he invaded 
Cireece. Of the Tbyni we (hall have occafion to fpeak in 
the hillory of the Bithynians 'Ihc Pieres hrft inhabited 
part of Macedon, where they confecratcd to the Mufes, 
from them called Piericles, the countries of Pieiia, Libe- 
trus, and Pimplia ; as they did alfo Helicon in Bceotia, 
having fent fome colonies into that country Being driven 
out of Macedon by the 1 emenidae, they fettled under 
Mount PangJEus, near the banks of the Strymon, Thofe 
who had fettled in Boeoiia were likewife driven from 
thence ; and on this occafion it was that they fettled in 
Phocis, and confecrated Mount Parnaflus to the Mufes 
The kings of the Pieres, mentioned by the ancients, are 
Atlas, rharops, and Oeager. Linus and Orpheus, fo 
much celebrated by the poets, were the fons of the latter 

The Odryhe poflefled great part of that country which 
lies between the mountains of Haemus and Rhodope, and 
were the m oft powerful people of aii i hracc When this 
kingdom began is not known. However, it is certain, 
that the Odryfse made no figure till the reign of Teres, 
who was contemporary with Perdiccas IL king of Mace- 
don. He was the fon of Sitalces, the firft king of the 
Odryfte, whom we find mentioned in hiftory. bitalces 
attended Xerxes in his expedition into Greece, and loft 
his life in that war He was fucceeded by Teres the firft, 
according to i hucydides, who raifed the kingdom of the 
Odryfe above the other petty ftates of Thrace \ whence 

r Apollodor. lib. iii. * Virg. i^neid. iii. * Hygin. 

Pab. 13a. « Diodor Sicul. lib. iii. cap. 5. w Thu* 

cyd, lib. ii. Strabo, lib. ix, x Vide Diodor. Sicul. lib. iii, 

cap. 5. Eufeb. de Praep. Evang, lib. x. cap %, f yBfchyl. Pcrfii, 
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he is called by that writer the firll king of the Odryfse. 
He reduced great part of Thrace, and made himfelf for- 
midable to the neighbouring princes ; but was at laft over- 
thrown in a great battle by the Thyni. He died in the 
nincty-fecond year of his age,^ having fpent moft part of 
his life in waging war with the other kings of Thrace ^ 
Sitdlcis IL He w^as fuccccded by his fon Sitalces, who entered into 
an alliance with the Athenians againft the Lacedaemonians, 
and even delivered up to the former the anibafTadors who 
had been fent to his court from Sparta, in order to per- 
fuade him to abandon his allies He received into his 
kingdom, and entertained with great magnificence, Scylis 
king of the Scythians, who had been expelled, for at- 
tempting to introduce among his fubje^s the cuftoms of 
the Greeks; but Oclamafus, the banrfhed king’s brother, 
who had been raifed to the throne, threatening to invade 
Thrace with a numerous army, unlefs Sitalces delivered 
up the fugitive prince into his hands, he chofe rather to 
betray bis gueft than engage in fo dangerous a war. This 
prince afterwards made war upon the Paeonians, Macedo- 
nians, and Chalcedonians ; in which he is faid by Thucy- 
dides, to have had one hundred and fifty thoufand men 
under his command ^ In all thefe expeditions he was at- 
tended with good“ fuccefs, w'hich ftruck fuch terror into 
the other princes of Thrace, that moft of them voluntarily 
fubmitted to him ; infomuch that, at his death, he was 
poflefied of all thofe provinces which extend from the city 
of Abdera on the iEgaean Sea, to the mouth of the Ifter^ 
which difeharges itfelf into ’the Euxinc Sitalces dying 
Siuthis, without children, left the kingdom to Scuthes, the fon of 
his brother Spardocus, who, having married Stratonice^ 
the daughter of Perdiccas IL king of Macedon, entered 
into an alliance w'ith that prince ; and, being aflifted by 
him, made feveral new acquifitions, extending the con- 
fines of his dominions even beyond Mount Hsemus. 
^madoeus. Amadocus and Mefades, the fons of Scuthes, fucceeded 
Mejades, Other in the kingdom ; but performed nothing worth 

Scui/ies II. Aieationing.^ Scuthes IL who fucceeded his father Me- 
fadcs, fubdued the Thyni ; joined the Lacedxm'onians 
again ft the Perfians ; and obtained a conCderable viftory 
over the Athenians, who had made a defeent on thecoafts 
of Thrace : but as he was obliged to impofe heavy taxes 
on his fubje^ls, to defray the expences of the many wars 
he was engaged in, the chief lords of his kingdom, cn- 

* Xeaoph.^<AraC. lib. vii. "fc Thycyd. lib. ii. b He- 

lodot. lib. iv. cap. So. &vii. cap. 137. Diodor. Sic ui, lib. xii. 
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tering into a confpiracy againft him, drove him from the 
throne ; however, he was afterwards reftored by Iphi- 
crates, and left the kingdom to Cotys, the fon of Ama- 
docus. Cotys was a moft voluptuous prince j but, at the 
fame time, a man of courage and refolution. He main- 
tained, during his whole reign, a war with the Atheni- 
ans j and was at laft aflafGnated by Python and Heracli- 
das, both natives of Mnos ; who, after the murder, fly- 
ing to Athens, were kindly received by the Athenians, 
made free of their city, and prefented with crpwns of 
gold, for having thus delivered them from fo troublefome 
an enemy S Upon his death, his fon Cherfoblcprcs took 
pofleffion of the kingdom, which the Athenians obliged 
him to divide with his two brothers Berifades and Ama- 
docus. The Cherfonefus he gave up to the Athenians, 
choofing rather to part with that peninfula, than engage 
in a war againft fo powerful an enemy. However, he 
could not avoid coming to a rupture with Philip the father 
of Alexander ; by whom he was overcome, and difpoflefl*- 
cd of great part of his dominions He died after a reign 
of eleven years, leaving the kingdom to his fon Scuthes, 
who was then an hoftage at the court of Philip king of 
Macedon, who immediately fent him home to take poflef- 
fion of the throne 5 but he was fcarce feated in it, when 
he fell upon the Macedonians who inhabited the countries 
which had been takeir from his father, drove them quite 
out, and recovered all the provinces which had formerly 
belonged tO the kingdom of the Odryfte. Thefe he held 
under Alexander the Great, whom he aflifted againft the 
Perfians *, but, upon that prince’s death, he marched 
againft Lyfimachus at the head of twenty thoufand foot, 
and eight thoufand horfe ; protefting, that he would not 
fubmit to the divifion which the captains of Alexander 
had made. He engaged Lyfimachus twice : in the firft 
battle, no confiderable advantage, was gained on either 
fide ; but, in the' fecond, Scuthes was entirely routed, 
and his army cut in pieces ®. He died foon after this 
overthrow, and was fucceeded by his brother Ariophar- 
nes, who having, on his acceffion to the throne, efpoufed 
the caufe of Eum^us againft Satyrus king of Bofporus, 
was by the latter overthrown, with the lofs of almoft his 
whole army. 

« Demofth. contra Ariftocrat. Athen. lib. xli. cap. 14. Po- 
lyen. lib. vii. Ifocrat. Orat. de Pace. « Mkbyn^ de Falf* 

Legat, Diodor. Sicul « Hb* x viii. Curt, lib, xi. 
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Next to him reigned Scuthes IV. who, as we read ki 
Livy, was attacked in the heart of his dominions by Phi- 
lip the father of Perfes^ and by that prince reduced to 
great ftraits, having loft Philipopolis, and feveral other 
Cotjs IL fortrefies ^ Scuthes was fucceeded by Cotys IL who 

^ joined Perfes againft the Romans, aflifting him with a 

body of a thoufand ebofen borfe ; but Eumcnes king of 
Pergamus having raifed up againft him a neighbouring 
prince named Atlelbis, and feht a body of troops into his 
dominions, under the command of Corrabus, one of his 
generals, Cotys was obliged to leave Perfes, and haften 
to the defence of his own kingdom. As he had ever been 
faithful to Perfes, and alnioft the only ally on whom he 
could depend, the king of Maccdon followed him in per- 
fon, put the Pergamians and Thracians, who infefted his 
" territo/ies, to flight, retook the cities he had loft, and re- 
ftored tranquility to bis dominions. Perfes, on his part- 
ing with Cotys to return to Macedon, diftributed two 
hundred talents among the Thracians, who had ferved 
under him the laft campaign ; but as this fum amounted 
to no more than fix months pay, Cotys, much offended 
that his men fliould be thus defrauded of what was their 
due, refufed to aflift him the enfuing year 5 and nofooner 
heard he was defeated. and taken by the Romans, than he 
fent ambaffadors to Rome to congratulate the lenate on 
the fuccefs of their army, and exc^jfe his having formerly 
joined Perfes. The ambaffadors were received very kind- 
ly by the fehate, and the Thracian hoftages that had been 
taken, together with Perfes, reftored to them without 
DiesjUs, fanfom s. Cotys was fucceeded by Diegylis ; who having 
led a body of Thracians to the aflTiftance of Prufias, his 
fon-indaw', was defeated and taken prifoner by Attains ^ ; 
Sothymus, and this is all we know of him. Sothymus, the fon of 
Diegylis, reigned at the lime of the Social War, or the 
war between Rome and her Italian allies.- Thcfe domef- 
• tic divifions he improved to bis advantage, invading 

Greece, and laying wafte Macedon ; whence he returned 
with an immenfe booty ; but was at laft overcome, and 
obliged to abandon the countries he had poffeflTed himfelf 
Cctys TIL of, by C. Sentius, praetor of Macedon b Cotys III. the 
foil of Sothymus, fucceeding his father,, entered into an 

f Liv. Decad. 5. lib. ii. & Decad. 4. lib. ix. t Liv. Decad, 
5. lib. ii. & V. Zonar, tom. ii- Euirop. lib. iv. Orof. Jib. iv. 
cap. Mifcelh lib. iv. Strabo, lib xiii. p. 37X. 

Val. Max. iib. ix. cap. a. i Orof. lib. v. cUp 18. Kift 

Mifcell. lib. V. 
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alliance wltTi Rome, and prevailed upon Pifo, proconful 
of Macedon, by a prefent of three hundred talents, to 
put to death Rabocentus king of the Bcffi, and give him 
part of his dominions. In the civil war of Rome, he fent 
five hundred horfe to the afliftance of Pompey. His fon 
Safales, after his death, followed the fame party, and had 
great (hare in the fignal victory which was gained over 
L. Caflius Longinus. He diftinguifted himlelf in the 
battle of Pharfalia ; but, neverthelefs, was pardoned by 
C2efar. He died not long before the battle of Philippi, 
and . left his kingdom, as he had no children, to the people 
of Rome ; but M. Brutus feized it after CaefaPs death K 

Though he had bequeathed his dominions to the Ro- 
mans, yetM. Brutus bellowed them on his brother Cotys; 
who, dying foon after his accefiion, left them to his fou 
Rhymetalces, who being, at his father’s death, under age, 
was carefully educated, together with his brother Rhafci- 
poris, by Rnymetalces their uncle by the mother. Both 
brothers ferved under Tiberius in the Pannonic war, and 
had a great (hare in the viftories he gained over thofe 
barbarians. 

Upon the death of Rhymetalces, Auguftus divided the 
kingdom between Rhafeiporis his brother, and Cotys his 
fon. In this partition, the cities and countries bordering 
upon Greece fell to Cotys, and the mountainous and bar- 
ren provinces to Rhafeiporis; who thereupon, invading 
his nephew’s dominions j feized the moft fruitful parts of 
them for himfelf. Cotys, thus provoked, raifed a power- 
ful army j but while the two princes were ready to take 
the field, Tiberius, who had fucceeded Auguftus in the 
empire, difpatched melTengers to the brothers, ordering 
them to Jay down their arms, andrrfer the decifion of their 
differences to the arbitration of the Roman people. Cotys 
forthwith difmiflcd his army ; and, at the requeft of Rhaf- 
eiporis, came to an interview with him ; where he was 
trcacheroufly feized, and loaded with chains. When 
news of thefe proceedings were brought to Rome, Tibe- 
rius laid injunflions on Rhafeiporis to fend Cotys to 
Rome^ and to appear himfelf in perfon before the fenate, 
to give an account of the tranfadion. In confequence 
of this^ order Rhafeiporis caufed Cotys to be murdered; 
giving out, that he had laid violent hands on himfelf.' 
This fi£lion Tiberius feigned to believe ; but, however, 
infifted upon the king’s coming to Rome ; which he rc- 

^ Dio, lib. xli. 8c xlvU. CasC Jib. iii.de Bell* Civil. Lucan lib. v. 
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fufing tor do, Tiberius pireferred to the government of 
Moefia, which bordered on the country of the Odryfae, 
Pomponius Flaccus. This governor having treacheroufly 
drawn Rhafeiporis into the Roman territories, caufed him 
to be feized, and fent to Rome, where he was accufed by 
the wife of Cotys ; and, being convifted of the crimes laid 
to his charge, condemned to exile, and fent to Alexan- 
dria, He was afterwards put to death by an order from 
Tiberius, for attempting to efcape from the place of his 
banifhment K 

Upon the exile of Rhafeiporis, the kingdom was divided 
between Rhcmetalces his fon, who had oppofed all his fa- 
ther’s meafures, and the fons of Cotys. As thefe were 
minors, Trebellienus Rufus was. appointed their guardian, 
and charged with the adminiftration. The fons of Cotys 
having, by what means is uncertain, difobliged the emperor 
Caligula, were by him driven out of their kingdom ; which 
was conferred upon Rhcmetalces ; who thus became foie 
maftcr of all the countries that had ever belonged to the 
Odryfae From this time we find no mention made of the 
Odryfae till the reign of Vefpafian, who reduced their 
country to a Roman province. 

The Autonomi, fo called, becaufc every man among 
them was bis own law-giver, inhabited the moft rocky and 
barren places of Thrace, feparated from Moefia by Mount 
Haem us They were not afraid even to engage Alex- 
ander ; and, on that occafion, behaved with extraordinary 
valour ; but their army was cut in pieces, and their baggage 
taken, including their wives and children. After this 
overthrow they fubmitted to the conqueror ; who, to pre- 
vent them from revolting in his abfcnce, took along with 
him into Alia all the chief' men of their nation They 
ferved under Perfes againft the Romans 5 but, however, 
were allowed to live according to their own laws till the 
rclgri of Vefpafian, who made their country part of the 
province of Thrace. The Crobyzi pofTefTed that part of 
Thrace which lay between Mount Haemus and the Eu- 
xine Sea. They had kings of their own ; and, amongft 
others, one Ifantbus, who was one of the moft wealthy 
and^ comely princes of his age r. 

The Moedi inhabited that part of Thrace which bor- 
dered upon M^edon, and are mentioned by moft of the 

1 Tacitus, Anua!.rHb. ii. Suet, in Tiber. Dio, lib. xliv, Vel. 
Patercul. lib. ultim. *n Dio Caff, lib, Iv. Tacit. An- 

nal. lib. ii Ui. iv. " Thucyd. lib. ii. * Arrian, lib. 

1. Frontin.lib.ii. cap. It* y Athest> lib* xii. cap. 17. 
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ancients, who all tell us, that they were a brave and 
gallant nation, ftrangers to all manner of effeminacy, and 
inured to the fatigues of war. However, they were re- 
duced by Philip, the fon of Aniyntas : having fliaken off 
the yoke while he was employed againfl the Byzantii, 
they were again fubdued by his fon Alexander, who pof- 
feffed himfelf of their metropolis, called formerly Jam- 
pharina, but from him Alexandropolis “J. Notwithfland- 
ing the great lofs they fuftairied on this occafion, Alex- 
ander no fooner left Macedon, than they invaded that 
country again, and penetrated as far as Greece, commit- 
ting every where moft dreadful ravages. Thus they con- 
tinued to harafs the Macedonians, till that kingdom be- 
came a Roman province ; when they were at laft, after a 
long war, entirely reduced by the Romans, in the con- 
fulate of Cn. O&avius and C. Scribonius. They had, 
fome years before, plundered the rich temple of Delphi ; 
and, with part of the booty, bribed L. 8cipio, who had 
been fent againfl them, to let them depart unmolelled ^ 
To this facrilegious connivance of the Roman general, 
Appian aferibes the civil wars, and the many calamities 
which not long after fell upon Rome. 

The country of the Sapsei Jay between the rivers Melas 
and Arzus, bordering on the gulf of Melas, on the Cher- 
fonefus, and the Propontis. The Sapaei were governed 
by their own kings, Thofe, whofe names have reached 
us, were, Olorus, Timotheus, Rhafeipolis, Rhafeus, and 
Cotys. Olorus gave his daughter Hegelipole in marriage 
to Miltiades, the fecond of this name (P). 

Timotheus is mentioned by Amraianus Marcellinus, as 
reigning in this part of f'hrace*, but neither he, nor other 
writers, give us any account of his aftions. Rhafeipolis 
and Rhafeus reigned many years, or rather ages, after 
Olorus ; that is, in the^ time of the civil wars between 
C^efar and Pompey ; but we are unacquainted with the 
adions, and even the names, of the intermediate kings ; 
the works of Callifthenes and Socrates, who wrote a par- 
ticular and di{lin£l account of the affiirs of Thrace, as 
Plutarch informs us having been long fmee loft. Rhaf- 

H Plutarch, in Alexand. * Liv. Decad 3. lib. vi. Polyb. 

lib. X. Appian. in Illyric. » Plut. in Parail* 

(P) From this Olorus was us ; but at what time, or on 
defeended the father of Thucy- what occalion, he fettled at 
dides the hiftorian, called alfo Athens, is uncertain. 

Olorus, as Plutarch informs 
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cipolis and Rbafcus, in the civil wars, fided wdth Pom* 
pey, and afterwards with Brutus j but being pardoned by 
Odavianus, affided Antony with three thoufand horfe^ 
till hedifagreed with Odavianus, when t(ievboth declared 
for the latter. Cotys was the fon of one of tbefe two 
brothers, fucceeded them in the kingdom, and enjoyed 
Jt till the latter end of the reign of Tiberius ; when he 
was yeacheroufly murdered by his own fubjefts, and his 
^ => province 

m'" .nu P^tt of Mount H*mus, and part 

of Mount Rhodope ; and are called by Pliny " the rnoft 

ulTc^ tL they wi 

F^one '■^“rning out of Afia into 

Europe, and took from him great part of the booty which 
hehad got bypluoderingfome rich cities of Ga) lo-Grtecia 
recorded of them in hiftory. 

1 be Thracian Cherfonefus had likewifc its own kincs ■ 
among whom mention is made of Polymnellor, Euforus! 
and Acamas. Polymnellor mariied iLne, the daughte^ 

/I deflruftion of Troy trea- 

cheroufly murdered Polydorus. who had been fent by his 

Sfafety"!'” ^ ® 

Euforus and Acamas are mentioned by Homer r- and 
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kiUed by Aj^ax. His daughter Acete man ied CEneus, a 
Theffalian, by whom flie had Cyzicus, who built the fa- 
mous city bearihg his name ' ('0 1 
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(QL) Before we difmlfs this 
fubje6t, we cannot help ob- 
ferving,^ that the Greeks were 
chiefly indebted to the Thra- 
cians for the polite arts that 
flourifhed among them; for Or- 
pheus, Linus, Mufarus, Tha- 
myris, and Euraolpus, all 
Thracians, were the firff, as 
puftathius informs us, who 
charmed the inhabitants of 
Greece with their eloquence 


and melody, and perfuaded 
them to exchange their fierce- 
nefs for a fociable life, and 
peaceful manners ; nay, great 
part of Greece was anciently 
peopled by Thracians. Tc- 
reus, a Ihracian, governed at 
Daulis in Phocis, where the 
tragical fiory of Philomela and 
Progne was aded. From thence 
a body of Thracians paffed 
over to Euboea, and poflelfed 
them- 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

^he Htjlory of the Ancient Kingdom of Epirus. 

Tp PIRUS, the ancient kingdom of the jEacidse, was 
.P^ firft called Epirus Dodonaea, that is, the continent of 
the Dodoneeam^ or the continent inhabited by the Dodo- 
nseans ; and afterwards Epirus, or the continent^ without 
any addition, that being the import of the Greek word 
epeiros. Of the limits of this kingdom we have fpoken 
already in our hiftory of Greece. It was anciently divided 
into three diftridls, or provinces ; namely, Chaonia, Thcf- 
protia, and Moloflis j to which fome authors add Caffb- 
pia, CafTiope, or Caeftrine, and Pindus. Chaonia, the 
moft northern part of Epirus, was fo called from its an- 
cient inhabitants, the Chaones, defcended, according to 
the fchohaft of Arillophanes, from the Thracians 5 ac- 
cording to Ariflotle, from the CEnotrii, one of the mofl: 
ancient nations of Italy. Cities of note, in this part of 
Epirus, were, according to Ptolemy, Oricuni, or Oricus, 
fituated on the coaft of the Ionian Sea, at the foot of the 
Ceraunian mountains. It was founded, according to 
Pliny by a colony from Colchis, had a famous harbour, 
and was, in the Roman times, a place of great note, but 
of no flrength ^ Cafliope, or Caflbpe, famous on ac- 
count of the temple of Jupiter CafTiusj whence, fome are 
of opinion, it borrowed its name. Torrentius, and moft 
of the modern writers, confound Cafliope in Epirus with 
another city in the ifland of Corcyra, bearing anciently 
the fame name S This city was the metropolis of the 
province Caflbpia, or Cafliope, which contained, accord- 
ing to Strabo ** and Pliny, three other fmall towns ; 

a Plin lib.'iii. cap. 23, Liv. lib. xxiv. cap. 40 CasCde 

Bell. Civil, lib. hi. cap. 7, 8, 15* « Vide Jac. Palmcrium, 

lib. ii. Antiq Grace, cap. 4. ^ Strabo, lib. vii. p. 2*3. 

themfelves of that ifland. Of It is not therefore without the 
the fame nation were the Aones, utrnoft ingratitude and injiif- 
Teinbices, and Hyantbians, tice, that the Greeks ftyle 
who n?ade themfelves mailers them Barbarians, fince to them 
of Bceotia ; and great part of chiefly they were indebted, 
Attica itfelf was inhabited by both for the peopling and |>o- 
Thracians, under the command liihing of their country, 
of the celebrated Eumolpus (2). 

(z) Strabo, lib. v. p. 


Name, /!\ 
iuatign. 


Cities of 
Chaonia, 


named 
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named Buchoetium, Elatria, and Pandofia, The inland 
towns of Chaonia were, Antigonia, founded by Antigo- 
nu 8 ^ Phoenice, Hecatompedum, Omphalium, Elseus, and 
thollrong town, or, as Pliny calls it, caftle of Chimaera, 
much frequented on account of its hot baths. 

The moft remarkable cities in Thefprotia, which lay 
between the Ambracian Lake and the fea, were, Bu- 
throtum, Ephyra, Nicopolis, built by Auguftus after the 
A£^iac vidtory, and called by Pliny ® a free city, and a 
Roman colony ; Maeandria, Caeftria, Charadra, and Am- 
bracia. The latter city, which was one of the moft con- 
(jderable of Epirus, ftood not far from the mouth of the 
river Arachthus, near the gulf to which it gave its name. 
It was in the Roman times a place of great ftrength, full 
of people, and about three miles in compafs. In ancient 
times it was a free city ; but afterwards reduced by the 
j^acidse kings of Epirus, who chofe it for the place of 
their refidence ^ In procefs of time, the /Etolians made 
. themfelves mafters of it, and held it till they were fub- 
dued by the Romans K 

Moloflis was an inland province, and, according to 
Scylax, only forty ftadia, or furlongs, in compafs It 
was called Moloflis from Moloflus, the fon of Pyrrhus and 
Andromache, and contained the following cities, Dodo- 
na, Paflaron, Teemon, Phylace, and Horreum. Dodona 
is placed by fome writers in Thefprotia and by others in 
Moloflis ‘'j but Strabo* reconciles thefe two oppoflte 
opinions, by telling us, that anciently it belonged to 
Thefprotia, and afterwards to Moloflis ; for it ftood on 
the confines of thefe two provinces. This city was once 
famous for the temple and oracle of Jupiter Dodonaeus, 
much fpoken of by all the ancient writers (R). The 

other 

e Plin. lib. IV. cap* i. ^ Polyb. Legat. aS. Pomp. Mela, 

lib ai. cap. i. B Florus, Hb. xi. cap. 9. Liv, lib. xxxviii* 

cap. 6. h Scylax, in Pcriplo. ^ Marcian. Capella, lib. vi. 
k Paufan. in Attic, cap. 17. * Strabo, lib. vii. p. aay. 

(R) The city of Dodona 18 calling it Dodona, according to 
faid to have been built by Deu- fome, from a fea-nymph of 
calion, who, in that univerfal thatname; according to others, 
deluge, retreated to this place, from Dodon, the fon, or Do- 
which, by reafon of its height, done, the daughter, of Jupi- 
fecured him from the waters, ter and Europa. At the fame 
Hither reforted to him all thofe time, Deucalion is faid to have 
who had efcaped from the founded a temple, which he 
inundation. Vinth thefe he confecra ted to Jupiter, who is 
peopled his new built city, from thence ftyled Dodonaeus. 

This. 
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other cities of MololSs contained nothing worthy of ol>. 
fervation. The kingdom cf Epirus muft have compre- 
hended, in the Roman times, a great many cities, of 
which no mention is made by the ancient hiftorians or 
geographers, if what Polybius, as quoted by Strabo”, 
and after him Livy”, tells us, be true, that JSmilius 
Paulus difmantled and plundered about feventy cities fub- 
jeft to the Epirots. btrabo counts the Athemanes, 
thices, Tymphaei, Oreftae, Paror^i, Atintanes and Perrhee- 


^ Strabo, lib. vii. p. 213, 

This was the firft temple of 
Greece ; for the Epirots were 
ancieutly reckoned among the 
Greeks. But the oracle feems 
to have been a confiderable 
time before it ; for Herodotus 
tells us, that it was the mod 
ancient of all the oracles of 
Greece. 

Near the temple was afacred 
grove of oaks and beeches. 


"Liv. lib. x!v. cap. 3^, 

which was fuppofed to be in- 
habited by the Dryades, Fauni, 
and Satyri, who, we are told, 
were often feen dancing under 
the fhades of the trees. Before 
fowing was Invented, when men 
lived upon acorns, thofe of this 
wood were in great requeft, as 
appears from the following 
verfes of Virgil ; 


Liber, & alma Ceres, velfro fi munere tell us 
“ Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit’ arilla ( i ). 


Thefe oaks, or beeches, were 
faid to be endued with a hu- 
man voice, and prophetical fpi- 
rit ; for which reafon they are 
called “ fpeaking and prophe- 
fying oaks.” What gave oc- 
cafion to this lidiion was, that 
the prophets, when they gave 
anfwers, placed themfelves in 
one of thefe trees, fo that the 
oracle was thought to be utter- 
ed by the oak, which was only 
pronounced out of its hollow 
Hock, or from among its hol- 
low branches. Some are of 
opinion, that the oracles were 
delivered from the branches of 
the tree, becaufe the propheti- 
cal pigeons are reported, by 
Herodotus, to have perched 


upon a tree ( :) ; and the feho- 
liaft upon Sophocles tells us, 
that above the oracle there 
were two pigeons. Others are 
inclined to believe, that the 
oracles were uttered from the 
hollow flock, becaufe the pro- 
phetefs could bed be concealed 
there (3). The brazen kettles 
of this place were no lefs fa- 
mous than the fpeaking oak. 
Some writers aflirm, that they 
were made ufe of in delivering 
the oracles : however that be, 
Demon in Suidas fays, that they 
were fo artificially placed about 
the temple, that, by ft ri king 
one of them, the found was 
communicated to all the reft. 


(i) Virgil. Geogr. lib. i. ver. 7. 
cap. 52. 55. 57. (3) Heiiod. £oa. 


(2) Vide Hcrodot lib, ii. 
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bi, among the Epirotic nations ; Pliny « and Livy p rcdcon 
the Athamanesj Tymphxi, and Terrhcehij among the 
Mtoihns. 

MnntaiKt, In Chzonia. were the Cerauniza or Acrocerauninm 
r)ver),&c. mountains, now Monti della Chimera, parting the Ionian 
and Adriatic feas, fo called from their being frequently 
llruck with lightning. In Thcfprotia were the Acherufian 
lake, and the river Acheron, much fpoken of by the poets. 
The river had its fprings, according to Pliny in the 
above mentioned lake, and emptied itfelf into the Am- 
bracian gulf ; but, according to Ptolemy, Strabo, and 
Thucydides % it rofe in the country of the Molofli, and, 
paffing through the Acherufian lake, difcharged itfelf into 
the 'rhefprotian bay. The rivers Aphas and Ara^htus 
are mentioned by Livy % as rifing in the fame country. 
The celebrated Mount Pindus parted Epirus and ThclTaly ; 
and was therefore, by fome geographers, placed in Tbef- 
faly, by others in Epirus. The inland parts of Epirus 
were very barren, and full of forefts, but the coaft was 
pretty fruitful. The horfes of this country were in great 
requeft among the ancients, as were alfo the maftiffs of 
Mamep Moloflis, from thence called by the Latins, Molofli *. The 
^kahitanu deemed a very warlike people ; but conti- 

nued in their favage condition long after their neighbours 
were civilized ; whence the iflanders ufed to threaten 
their offenders, as we read in Athenseus ", with tranfporta- 
tion to the continent, namely to Epirus. 

Inhabit^ This country was firft peopled by Dodanlm, the fon of 
anu^ Javin, and grandfon of Japhet, or at lead by fome of his 
poflerity, as Jofephus informs us (S). 

The various nations we find mentioned by the moft an- 
cient writers, as inhabiting Epirus before they became one 
people, and were blended under the common name of 
Epirots, are the Selli, Chaones,' Molofli, Dolopes, Pa- 


® Plin. lib. iv. cap. Ti, pLiv. lib. xxxviii. fubinit« s Plin. 
ibid, r Tbucyd. lib. ii. « Liv. lib. viii. cap. 24.. t Vide 
Vir,g. Georg, lib. lii. ver. 405. Sc Servium ibid. " Athen. lib. ii. 
cap. 7. 

(&) Eufebius fays, that Do- pafled over to the continent, 
danim firft fettled in the ifland and fixed their abode in Epi- 
of Rhodes ; and that fome of rus, where they built a city, 
his defeendents, being ftreight- calling it Dodona, from their 
ened there for want of room, progenitor Dodanim (4). 

(4) Eufeb, in Chron. 

ravaei. 
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^Tsei, Orefli, Dryopes, Hellopes, ^niancs, and Pelaf- 

The form of government, which prevailed in Epirus, 
was, without all doubt, monarchical, the whole country 
being divided into many fmall kingdoms, independent of 
each other. We find feveral kings mentioned by Homer, 
and other ancient writers, as reigning at the time of the 
Trojan war ; namely, Aidoneus, Orcus, Phidon, Echetus, 
and Harpalicus. The other Epirotic nations continued 
for a long time to be governed by princes of their own 
blood 5 but the Mololfi fell very early under the power of 
Pyrrhus, a foreign prince, whofe defeendents were from 
him (lyled Pyrrhidas, and from his family Atacidae, as the 
progeny of iEacus. Some of thefe petty kingdoms, in pro- 
cefs of time, exchanged the monarchical for a republican 
form of government \ for Thucydides tells us, that in 
his time the Thefprotae and Chaones were governed, not 
by kings, but by annual magiftrates. But when, and on 
what occafion, this change happened, is what we find no 
where recorded. At the beginning of the Peloponncfian 
war, the Paravxi and Orefti were ftiil ruled by kings of 
their own nation ; the former by Antioch us, and the latter 
by Oroedus. But the kingdom of the Moloffi foon eclipfed 
all the others, the Moloflian princes having fubje6lcd the 
whole country, and united the many fmall kingdoms, of 
which it confiiled, into one, known to the ancients by the 
name of Epirus. This alone affords us matter for a 
hiftory, there being nothing upon record relating to the 
others, but the* names of feme of their kings, and a few 
fabulous accounts of their a<Slions ; for which we refer 
our readers to Hyginus and Cyrillus 


yr Hygin. Fab. 193. 452. 

(T) But, as to the origin of 
thefe different tribes, there is 
a great difagreement among 
authors, whole various opini- 
ons it would be too tedious to 
relate. We lhall only obferve, 
that the Selli were, by profane 
authors, rhoup;ht to have been 
the firll inhabitants of Epirus, 
and to have miniffered in the 
temple of Dodona. Homer 
fpcaksofthem as prieffs, liv- 

(5} Strab. 


* Cyril, lib i. contra Julian. 

ing round the abode of the Pe- 
lalgian Jove, king of Dodo- 
na that is, round the temple 
of Jupiter Dodonxus; and in* 
linuates, that they lay on the 
ground, and never walked their 
feet ; whence Strabo concludes, 
that they were not originally 
Greeks, but fprung from fome 
ravage and unpolifiied nati- 
on {5). 
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Pfrrims. Wt (hall begin the hiftory of tbe kings of Epirus with 
Pyrrhus, the firft of the jSacidx, who reigned in that 
country, the times which preceded his reign being over- 
caft with an impenetrable mill, and the kings, who are 
fuppofed to have ruled over the Moloffi before his arrival, 
more fpoken of by the poets than the hiftorians. Pyrrhus 
was the fon of Achilles, by Deidamia, the daughter of 
Lycomedes, king of the ifland of -Scyros. Upon the 
death of his father, who was killed at the fiege of Troy, 
he was prevailed upon by Diomedes and UlylTes to leave 
his graiidfather^s court, where he had been educated, and 
take upon him the command of the troops which his 
father had led againft Troy. He diftinguiihed himfelf at 
the fiege of that city, if the poets are to be credited, by 
his brave and gallant behaviour ; and, after it was taken, 
killed old king Priam with his own hand, threw Aftyanax, 
the fon of Hedlor and Andromache, headlong from a 
high tower, facrificed Polyxena, the daughter of king 
Priam, on the tomb of his father, and carried Andro- 
mache with him into Epirus, where he fettled, by the 
advice of the famous foothfayer Helenus, with the Myr- 
midons, who had ferved, during the Trojan war, under 
his father. He maintained himfelf in this new fettlement 
with tbe afliftance of the Pelopidic, to whom he was 
nearly related, againft the natives; who, finding they 
could not expel him, fubmitted, and acknowleged him 
for their king. But his reign was not long ; for he had 
fcarce fettled the affairs of his new kingdom, when he 
was murdered by Oreftes in the temple of Delphi, for 
marrying Hermione. the daughter of Menclaus, who had 
been betrothed to Oreftes (U). 

His body, by command of the oracle, wasbyried in the 
temple where he had been murdered; but no honours 
were paid him till the irruption of the Gauls, which hap- 

(U) Some writers afiert, others ; for Pyrrhus, furnamed 
that, under pretence of con- Neopt^emus, had barbaroufty 
fultlttg the oracle of Delphi murdered king Priam at the 
relating to his iffue by Her- altar of Jupiter Hercaeus, and 
mipne, he attempted to plun- was himfelf murdered at the al- 
der the temple, and was, in tar of Apollo Delphicus. The 
that attempt, killed by the furname of Neoptdlemus, or 
priefts. His death gave rife the nuarrior^ was given 

to the proverb, “ Neoptolemic to him when he firft went to 
revenge,” ufed by the ancients, the fiege of TrOy, he being 
when one fliffered the fame then very young.' 
evils which he brought Upon - 

pened 
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pened many ages after, when he is faid to have appeared 
among other dead heroes, and to have^ with his ghaftly 
lookst ftruck great terror into tliofc facrilegious Barba- 
rians. From that time he was honoured with yearly facri- 
fices, and folemn fports exhibited at his tomb^. The 
Pyrrhica, a kind of tournament, or dance in armour, was 
fo called from him, he having fir(t ufed it round the tomb 
of his father Achilles Pyrrhus had two wives, Lanafla, 
the daughter of Cleodxus, one of the defeendents of Her- 
cules, and Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus and He- 
lena. By the latter he had no children ; but the former 
brought him three fons, Pyrrhus Alevas, and Ethneftus, 
and five daughters. By Andromache, whom fome con- 
fider as one of his lawful wives, others among his concu- 
bines, he had likewife three fons, MoloflTus, Pielus, and 
Amphialus. Pyrrhus, his elded fon by Lanafla, died in 
his infancy. Alevas was educated by Peleus, his great- 
grandfather, king of Phtbia, inThedaly, and by him ap- 
pointed his heir and fuccelTor in that kingdom *. Ethneflus 
lived in Theflaly with his brother, and gave his name to 
the tribe of Ethneftoe, mentioned by Stephanus 

MololTus lived, after the death of his father, under the Molojfus, 
tuition of Helcnus, the fon of king Priam, on wliom Pyr- 
rhus had beftowed Andromache in marriage, and with her 
part of his kingdom ; having always lliewn great kinclnefs, 
and particular friendlhip, for that prophet®. Helenus 
educated him with all pofTible care, and*, at his death, left 
him that part of the kingdom which he had received from 
Pyrrhus. As Moloflus died without children, he be- Pielus* 
queathed the whole kingdom to his brother Pielus 5 for 
he had fucceeded his father Pyrrhus as well as He- 
lenus (X). 

Amphialus, the third fon of Pyrrhus, by Andromache, 
furnamed Pergamus, pafied over into Afia with his mo- 

y Vide Serr. in ii. -ffineid. Conftant. ManalT, »Prifcian. 

lib. xiv, Plin. lib, vii. cap. 56. & Erafmi Chiliad. * Suidas 

voce Alevadae. ^ Stephan, vocc c Paufan. in 

Attic. Scholiaft. Pindar. 

(X) Some authors write, that Moloflus died without 
that Moloffus Was fucceeded children, was fucceeded by his 
by his fon ; and that from him brother Pieios, and that from 
were defeended the jEacidse, him the kings of Epirus were, 
or Pyrrhidas of Epirus : but by the moft ancient writers, 
we have followed Paufahias, fometimes ftyled Ficlidas (i). 
who tells us, in eaeprefs terms, 

(i) Paufan. inBoeotic. 

^ then 
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thcr; and, having there killed in fmglc combat Arias, 
king of Teuthrania, reigned in his ftead, fixing the place 
of his refidence at Pergamus, whence he was ftyled Am- 
phial us Pergameus ** (Y). 

Among the defcendents of Amphialus, we find one 
Praces, mentioned by Paufanias, who is faid to have 
founded a temple, in honour of Achilles, in Laconia, 
whither the young men reforted to offer facrifices to that 
hero, before they entered the lifts in the public combats. 
The five daughters which Pyrrhus had by Lanaffa, as wx 
have obferved above, were married, according to Juftin % 
to the neighbouring princes. 

The defcendents of Alevas reigned in Thcffaly, and 
are faid, by Herodotus ^ to have invited thither Xerxes, 
king of Perfia, to whom they betrayed the country. When 
Alexander the Pherean attempted to make himfelf mafter 
oi all Theffaly, they had rccourfe to Alexander, king of 
Macedon, who afiifted him with a powerful army. They 
were at laft deprived of all their dominions, and the cities 
they poflcftbd declared free by Philip, the brother of 
Alexander, king of Macedon. As to the immediate de- 
fcendents of Pielus, we are not furniflied with any informa- 
tion, either with rcfpedf to their exploits or fuccefiion, there 
being little mention made of them by the ancients till the 
time of the Perfian war, when Admetus reigned in Epirus, 
and was mafter of the greateft part of that country (Z). 

Admitus, Admetus reigned in Epirus when Xerxes invaded 
Greece, and refufed to join either party. Upon the de- 
feat of the Perfians he courted the friendfhip of the Athe- 
nians, offering to enter into alliance with the republic ; 
but his propofals were, at the inftigation of Themiftocles, 
rejeded with fcorn, becaufe he had not afiifted them 
againft their common enemy. Notwithftanding the ill 
offices done him on this occafion by Themiftocles, he 
afterwards received him, when banifhed from his own 
country, with marks of friendfhip and eftcem ; refufed to 

e Hygin# Fab. 97. « Juftin. lib. xvii. f Herodot, 

lib, vii. cap. 61, 

(Y) Paufanias will have the ' (Z) Antonius Liheralis, In- 
clty of Pergamus m have been deed, names the following in- 
fo called trom him ; but is termediate princes ; to wit. 
herein contradi(fted by moft of Drius, Munichus, Aphidas, 
the ancients, who tell us, that Genous, and A Icon ; but upo^ 
this city was built long before what authority wc know not. 
hU time by the Myfiaiis. 


deliver 
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deliTer him up to the Athenians atid Lacedsmonians. 
though threatened with war j and fupplied him with mo- 
ney ahd other neceflkrics, on his leaving Epirus, to pafs 
over into Afia r r 

He was fucceeded by tharymbas, the only child he TAarm. 
had by his wife Phthya ; but this prince being very young 
at his father s death, was, by a decree of the people, put 
under the tuition of Sabylinthus, a man of great diftinc- 
tion in his country, and of an unblemilhed charaaer. 
babyhnthus attended him to Athens, where he applied 
himfelf with great earneftnefs to the ftudy of polite li- 
terature ; for he was reckoned one of the moft learned 
princes of his age, and is faid to have been the firft who 
introduc^ and encouraged learning among the Epirots, 
his fubjeas. He likewife made many wife and wholfome 
laws, and is, on that account, reckoned by Plutarch 
amongft the ancient lawgivers (A). 

* is the next king of Epirus we find mentioned Akitat^ 

in hiltory : he was dethroned by his own fubjeas \ on 
which occafion he fled to Dionyfius, tyrant of Syracufe 
by whom he was aflifted with a body of Illyrians, who 
replaced him on the throne, after having overthrown his 
rebellious fubjeas. His dominions were foon after in- 
vaded by Jafon of Pherae j hut having, by means of Ti- 
mt^heus, prevailed upon the Athenians to enter into an 
alliance with Kim, Jafon, thinking it advifeable not to 
prewoke fo powerful a republic, withdrew his forces from 
Epirus, and fufFered Alcetas to fpend the remainder of his 
reign in peace **.. 

Alcetas was fucceeded by his fon Neoptolemus, whO| l^eottole^ 
finding that his brother Arybas began to raife difturbances, mul 


S Thucyd. lib. iv. Diodor. SJcul. lib. xvi. Ariftid. in Orat. 
pro quatuor Virii. Scholiaft. Pindar. h Paufan. in Bceotic. 

Diod. Sicul. hb. XVI. 


(A) He is mentioned by 
Plutarch, Thucydides, Paufa- 
nias, and Juftin, under the fol- 
lowing names, Tharrytas, Tha-. 
ryps, Tharypus, Arymbas, and 
Tharymbas. The Chaones, 
who had been formerly fubjed 
Jo the Moloffian kings, were, 
m the reign of this prince, 
we read in Thucydides (i), 
fuhjeei to no king, but govern- 
(») Thucyd. lib. ii. 
VoL. IX. 


ed by their own laws and ma- 
gifirates ; the Moloffians and 
the Antitanians alone acknow- 
leged Tharymbas for their 
king, the feveral other nations 
of Epirus having either tbeit 
peculiar kings, or being free 
from .all fubjec^ioii, as is evi- 
dent from the above mentioned 
wrjter (z). 

(») Thucyd. ibid. 
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and dreading the confequences of a civil tvar, took him 
for his affociate in the kingdom. Upon the death of 
Neoptolemus (for we arc entirely uninformed as to 
Jfybaii the particulars of his reign) Arybas remained foie maf- 
ter of the kingdom, which, contrary to the expefta- 
tion of his fubjefts, he governed with great prudence, 
equity, and moderation. He was an encourager of learn- 
ing, and (hewed great favour to fuch as excelled in any 
branch of polite literature. To him Xenocrates, the 
Chalcedonian philofopher, dedicated four books 1, which 
he wrote on the art of reigning. He educated, with 
great care, his brother's children, Alexander, Neoptole- 
mus, Arybas, Troas, Olympias, and Cadmia j and mar- 
ried his niece Olympias to Philip, king of Macedon, who 
had by her Alexander the Great. At his death, which 
happened after a reign of ten years, his nephew Alexan- 
Ali^ander* <Jer, whom Gellius calls Moloflus, was raifcd to the foie 
pofleflion of the throne, by the favour of Philip, his bro- 
ther-in-law, who gave him in marriage Cleopatra, his 
daughter by Olympias ; fo that Alexander was alfo foii- 
in-law to Philip. 

Not long after the acceiBon of Alexander to the crown 
of Epirus, Archedymas, king of Lacedaemon, being killed 
in fighting for the Tarentini againfl the Lucani and Bru- 
'tii, the former invited Alexander into Italy to their aflift- 
ance. The king of Epirus readily clofed with the pro- 
pofal 5 and, having made a defeent at Paeflum, a maritime 
® jjggj. mouth of the river Sibarus, reduced leveral 

cities of the Lucani and Brutii, and became formidable 
to all the eaftern parts of Italy. The Romans being at 
that time employed in fupprefling the revolt of the Latins, 
and avoiding to engage in a war with two powerful ene- 
mies at once, entered into an alliance with the Epirot, as 
did alfo the Metaporitini and Pediculi, after he had gained 
a fignai victory over the united forces of the Brutii and 
Lucani. The fuccefs which attended his arms in the two 
fiift campaigns, made him believe, that he fhoujd reap as 
great a harveft of glory in Sicily, Italy, and Africa, as 
his nephew was reaping in Perfia, and the reft of Afia \ 
but the unhappy prince loft his life, where he hoped to 
have enlarged his conquettf. 

This memorable event is thus related, and no doubt 
blended with many fables, by the Greek and Latin hifto- 

1 Laertius, inVit. Pliilofoph. 
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rians Before Alexander left Epirus, fay they, he c6n- 
fulted the celebrated oracle of Dodona about the fuccefs 
that was to attend him during the remaining part of his 
life. The god returned him this anfwer j that the wa- 
ters of Acheron would prove fatal to him ; and at the 
fame time admoniflied him to avoid the city of Pandofia, 
left he fhould there finilh his days. Acheron was a river 
of Epirus, and Pandofa a city of the fame country : 
Alexander, therefore, not knowing that in the country of 
the Brutii were a river and a city bearing the fame names, 
willingly complied with the invitation of the Tarentini, 
and left his own country, fearing it might prove fatal to 
him to make war in that of the Brutii. Perfuaded that 
his life could be in no danger there, he expofed his per- 
fon to the greateft perils, took feveral cities, namely, Hc- 
raclca, Cofehtia, Sipontum, and Terina, and fent above 
three hundred hoftages to Epirus, all chofen from the heft 
families of the places he had conquered. Having over* 
come the Brutii *^nd Lucani in a fecond battle, he divid- 
ed his army into three bodies, polling them on three hills 
divided by deep valleys, and fending out numerous parties 
to ravage the neighbouring countries. One of thefe val- 
leys was waflied by the Acheron, on the banks of which 
ftood the fmall city of Pandofia. While Alexander con- 
tinued in this camp, the valleys were, by fudden rains, 
laid under water, which broke off the communication be- 
tween the three bodies into which his army was divided. 
The enemy feized this favourable opportunity to attack 
the two pofts, where the king was not, and which, by 
reafon of the inundation, he could not affift. Thefe two 
being defeated, and put to flight, the Brutii and Lucani, 
without lofs of time, furrounded, with all their forces, 
the hill on which the king himfelf was encamped. His 
guard confillcd of two hundred Lucani, who, being 
driven from their country, had fled to him for refuge* 
Thefe wrote to the generals of their nation, promifing to 
deliver up the king of Epirus, dead or alive, provided they 
would receive them into favour, and fuffer them to return 
to their native country. The propofal was accepted, and 
the traitors only waited for a favourable opportunity to, 
put their treachery in execution. As Alexander was a 
prince of great courage and refolution, he forced his way 
through the enemy’s army, killed one of their generals 

a Diod. Sic. lib. xvu. Strabo, lib* vii. Paufan. in Boeot. Liv, 
lib. viii* cap. 24, Orof. lib. vi* Paul. Diac. Mifceli* 
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with his own hand, and having, with a fmall number of 
attendants, made his cfcape, by gaining a neighbouring 
wood, he took his route from thence to the river, the name 
of which he knew not, with a defign to break down the 
bridge after he had pafled it. But finding the bridge car- 
ried away by the violence of the inundation, he threw him- 
felf into the river on horfeback, when one of the Epirots, 
who attended him, feeing him in danger of being drown- 
ed, cried out, Curfed Acheron, thou art juftiy called by 
a fatal name 3” for the Greek word Acheron (ignifies a 
torrent of grief . At thefe words Alexander remembering 
the anfwer of the oracle, and fearing his fate approached, 
began to hefitate, being in fufpcnce whether he ftiould 
crofs the river or not. While he was thus wavering, one 
of his attendants cried out to him, ‘‘ Haften, betrayed 
prince, haften to the oppolite bank 3 the Lucani, your 
guard, feek to deftroy you.” At thefe words, the king 
turning about, and. feeing the Lucani ready to fall upon 
him, drew his fword, and made w^hat haftc he could to 
reach the bank, which he had already gained, when 
one of the traitors, difeharging a dart, killed him on 
fits body ♦be fpot. His body fell into the river, and was carried 
ill ufedby to the enemy’s camp, where it wa^ ufed with all the in- 
his enemies, dignity which rage and revenge could fugged. After 
they had barbaroufly defaced it, they cut it in two, fend- 
ing one part to Cofentia, and fetting up the other as a 
mark at which the foldiers difeharged their arrows. At 
length a woman, whofe hulband and children had been 
taken by Alexander’s troops, entreating the foldiers, 
with tears in her eyes, to give her the fcattered remains 
of the unhappy prince, fince (he could eafily purchafe 
with them the redemption of her hufband and chil- 
dren ; that part of the body, which the foldiers pof- 
fefTed, was delivered to her, and conveyed by her 
means firft to Metapontum, and from thence removed to 
Epirus, where they were configncd to Cleopatra and 
^ympias, the former the wife, the latter the filler of 
decealed king. All the ancients fpeak of this prince 
as not inferior, either in courage or conduQ, to his ne- 
phew Alexander the Great \ but he had the misfortune 
to engage, on his hril fetting out, with nations inured to 
the toils of war, and no Icfs brave than his own Epirots : 
whence he ufed to fay, that the country, which he pro- 
pofed to conquer, was inhabited by men, whereas the 
provinces bis nephew Alexander went to fubdue, were 
peopled by women only 

1 Auh Gell. Hb.^xvii, cap. ai* 
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Alexander was fucceeded in the kingdom by iEacides, 
the fon of Atybbas or Arybas, and grandfon of Alcetas. 
This prince, cfpoufing the caufe of Olympias againft Caf- 
fander, raifed a powerful army, wiih a defign to relieve 
her while befieged in the city of Pydiia. But having on 
this occafion forced many of his fubjecfs into the fcrvice, 
much againft their will, they began to mutiny in the 
camp, efpecially after they found all the pafles leading to 
Pydna feized on by Atarchias, Caflander^s general, ma- 
cides, being refolved at all events to attempt the relief of 
Olympias, difbanded all thofe who fcemed unwilling to 
follow him in this expedition, and taking with him fuch 
only as fhewed themfelves ready to run the fame rifk 
with himfclf, he advanced towards Pydna ; but he had 
fcaree left Epirus, when thofe he had fent bdek revolted 
from him, and, drawing their fellow-citizens into the 
fame revolt, declared, by a common decree of the ftatfe, 
that i¥iacides had forfeited the crown, baniftied him the 
kingdom, and entered into an alliance with Caflander. 
This, as Diodorus Siculus obferves, was the hrft rebel- 
lion that had happened in Epirus, from the time that 
Neoptolemus, the fon of Achilles, had reigned there, the 
kir^dom having ever before defeended by right of fuc- 
cemon from father to fon Caflander immediately dif- 
patched Lyfifcus into Epirus, to take upon him, in his 
name, the government of that kingdom, enjoining him 
to life the natives with all poffible moderation. However, 
the Epirots were foon reconciled to their kingi and, re- 
calling him from baniftiment, replaced him on the throne 
of his^anceftors ; which he did not long enjoy, being 
killed the fame year in a battle fought with f^ilip, the 
brother of Caflander ". 

Upon his death, the crown was conferred upon Al- 
cetas his brother, who had been baniftied by his father 
Arybas, on account of his violent temper. As this prince 
was an inveterate enemy tp CaflTander, Lyfifcus, Caflan- 
der’s general in Acamania, marched with an army into 
Epirus, hoping, as the affairs of that kingdom were not 
yet well fettled, to depofe him. Alcetas, hearing of the 
enemy’s march, difpatched two of his fons, Alexander 
and Teucer, into all the provinces and cities of his domi- 
nions, ^ to raife forces; and, in the mean time, marched 
out with the few troops he had, to make head againft Ly- 
fifcus, whom be found encamped at Caflbpia. The army 

» Diod. Sicul. lib. xix. « Idem. ibid. 
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of LyBfcus bcipg far mor^ numfrous than the kij|g^a, they 
attacked him beforfe he haAtime to fortify his camp 5 and 
obliged him, after he had been abandoned by ihoft of his 
troops, to (hut himfelf up in the city of Eurymenas, 
where he was clofely befieged. In the mean time, his 
fon Alexander arriving with powerful fuccours, a (harp 
engagement enfued, in which great numbers of Lyfifeus' 
troops were cut off, and amongft the others Micythus, a 
commander of great reputation, Lyfander, the Athenian, 
governor of Leucadia, and many other perfons of diftinc- 
tion. A few days after this vidory, Dinias arriving with 
fupplies for Lyfifcos, a fecond battle was fought. Alex- 
ander and Teucer, with their father Alcetas, were forced 
to fave themfelves by flight, and abandon the city of 
Eurymenas to the enemy, who plundered and razed it to 
the ground. Caffander, upon the news of the defeat of 
his forces, not having received any intelligence of the 
vidory they gained afterwards, haftened into Epirus to 
fuccour his general ; but being informed, on his arrival, 
of the fuccefs that had attended him in the fecond en- 
gagement, inftead of purfuing the war, he thought it 
advifeable to .enter into a treaty with the Epirots ; and 
having concluded a peace upon honourable terms, he 
withdrew his troops, and reftored tranquillity to the king- 
dom of Epirus. Alcetas, being thus difengaged from 

war, began to exercife all forts of cruelties over his fub- 
jeds ; which fo provoked them, that in a general infur- 
redion, they murdered him and his children. 

Alcetas was fucceeded by Pyrrhus, a prince of great 
fame in hiftory. He w^as the fon of riSacides, of* whom 
we have fpoken above, by Philippa, the daughter of Me- 
non the Theffalian, one of the Heraclitlse ; fo that Pyrrhus 

was, by the father, defeended from Achilles, and from 
Hercules by the mother®. When the Epirots revolted 
from his father, and drove him from the throne, it was 
with much difficulty that Pyrrhus, then an infant at the 
breaft, efcaped falling into the hands of the rebels. He 
was, ^ter various adventures, conveyed by Androcles and 
Aneliis, two Epirot lords, to the court of Glaucias, king 
of Illyricum, who, as feme authors conjedure, had mar- 
ried his aunt Beroc, the daughter of Arybbas,^ and grand- 
daughter of king Alcetas K 

He enjoyed the kingdom in great peace and tranquility 
till he was feventeen i when, thinking himfelf Efficiently 

n PItjt. in Pyrrb. P Vide Reiner* Reinecuuin, Hift. Jul. 
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fettled on the throne, he left Epirus, in order to he prc-' 
fcnt in Illyricum at the nuptials of one of the fons of 
Glaucias, with whom he had been educated. But he was 
no fooner gone, than the Moloifians, taking advarttage of 
his abfencc, revolted anew, drove all his friends out of 
the kingdom, feized on his treafures, and conferred the 
crown on Neoptolemus his great uncle. Pyrrhus being, 
by this unexpefted revolt, divefted of all his dominions, 
and deftitute of fufficient fuccours to recover them, re- 
tired to Demetrius, the fon of Antigonus, commonly 
known by the furname of PoliorceteSy who had married 
his lifter Deidamia, From that great commander he 
learned the art of war, ferving under him with the com- 
panions and fellow-foldiers of Alexander the Great. In 
the famous battle of Ipfus he diftinguiflied himfelf, young 
as he was, in a very eminent manner, having fought with 
incredible bravery, and repulfed the enemy on that fide 
where he was ported Demetrius neyertbelefs loft the 
battle ; but Pwhus very feafonably covered Greece, and 
faved for his brother-in-law the Greek cities, which that 
prince had confided to his care. Nor was this the only 
proof he gave of his affedlioh for Demetrius ; for a peace 
being at length concluded between him and Ptolemy, by 
the interpofition of Seleucus, Pyrrhus cohfented to be one 
of the hoftages, who were Tent into Egypt, as fecurity for 
the execution of the treaty. 

During his abode at the court of Egypt, he was gene- 
rally admired for the fweetnefs of his temper, the regula- 
rity of his conduff, and his great dexterity and addrefs in 
all forts of manly exercifes. His chief aim was to make 
his court to Berenice, who had the greateft afeendant over 
Ptolemy, and furpafled all the other women of the court 
in beauty, as well as prudence. And herein he was very 
fuccefsful ; for he fo ingratiated himfelf with her, by his 
noble and obliging behaviour, that ftie prevailed upon her 
hufband to give him her daughter Antigone, in preference 
to feveral young princes, w-ho demanded her in marriage. 
Antigone was the daughter of the favourite queen, by 
Philip, her firft hufband, a Macedonian lord of no great 
fame. After Pyrrhus had married her, Berenice, dcr 
(ifous to fee her daughter become a queen, induced Pto- 
lemy to fupply her fon-in-law with fufficient forces to re- 
cover bis kingdom. With thefe he failed into Epirus, 
and having defeated Neoptolemus, whom the Moloffians 

^ Arrian. Ub. vii. Appian. in Syriac. 
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Seeavm placed on the throne, he recovered his paternal do* 
Ms *i«?- minions. Neoptolemus had recoutfe to the neighbouting 
princes j hut Pyrrhus, to avoid the evil confequcnccs tw 
Mctof ® condefcended to give him up part of his do- 

Ptoimy, minions. Neoptolemus at firft feemcd to be well fatisfied 

iiitg tf with p^ of the kingdom ; but having, foon after, at the 

HSt*' inftigation of the enemies of Pyrrhus, attempted to poifon 

that prince, he was by his order executed Pyrrhus 
having now got poffeffion of the whole kingdom of Epi- 
rus, continued no longer idle in his dominions; but 
marching into the neighbouring countries, performed 
thofe exploits we have defcribed m the biftory of Mace- 
don, and therefore (hall not repeat in this place. 

This warlike prince being obliged by Lyfimachus to 
abandon the kingdom of Macedon, which he had taken 
from his brother-in-law Demetrius, as we have related 
elfewhere, might have pafled his days in tranquillity among 
his fubjeds, enjoying the fweets of peace, and governing 
his people by the rules of juftice ; but his reftlels temper, 
and unbounded ambition, made him feize with joy on the 
firft opportunity that offered, of plunging himfelf' into 
. new troubles. 

Inviiid by The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with the 

theTaren- Romans, and not finding themfelves in a condition to op- 
formidable an enemy with their own ftrength^ 
they caft their eyes upon Pyrrhus. They difpatched am- 
baffadofs to acquaint him, that they wanted only a leader 
of experience and reputation ; that Tarentum was not the 
only city whofe forces would join him ; that the Meflar 
pians,- Lucanians, Samnites, Brutians, and many other 
rich and populous nations, weary either of bearing the Ro- 
man voke, or of being in continual dread of it, were ready 
to affift him in exterminating that haughty and imperious 
republic ; and that he might depfend on being fupplied 
at his arrival with three hundred thoufand foot, and twenty 
thoufand horfe. The joy wdth which Pyrrhus received a 
propofal fo agreeable to his diljsofition, may be eaCly 
imagined. His mind was occupied with the exploits of 
Alexander the Great ; and his frequently converfing with 
the generals who had ferved under that conqueror, had 
ftrongly inclined him to attempt in the Weft, what Alex- 
ander had with fo much glory performed in the Eaft. 
S® therefore willingly clofed with the propofal of the 
Kuit/tbeir ^atcntinc ambaffadors, promifing to pafs over into Italy 

' ^ Pvt. ibid, ^ Faufan. in Attict 
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with all poffiWc expedition! and employ the wh^le ftrengih 
of his kingdom in refeuing them from the oppreiTion they 
groaned nnder. Before he began to make the neceflary 
preparations, he is faid to have confulted the oracle of 
Delphi on the fubjeft of his intended expedition. The 
anfwer of the god was uttered in fuch terms, as might 
equally fignify, either that he fhould conquer the Rq» 
mans, or that the Romans ftiould vanquilh him ; but the 
defire he had of engaging in this expedition, made him 
interpret the ambiguous anfwer in his own favour 

A Theflalian, named Cyneas, was at this time his 
prime minifter and chief favourite. He was a man of 
moft extraordinary parts, being an experienced officer, an 
able politician, and the moft eloquent orator of his age : 
the art of oratory he had learned under Demofthenes ; 
that of war, under the companions of Alexander the 
Great ; and politics, hy long experience, having been al- 
ways employed by Pyrrhus in the moft difficult negocia- 
tions. The art of perfuafion, of which he was mafter, 
and the fecret he had of infinuating himfelf into the af- 
fedHons of thofe he converfed with, enabled him to con- 
quer all difficulties in the bufinefs he tranfa£i:ed for his 
mafter ; infomuch that Pyrrhus himfelf ufed to fay, that 
he had gained more cities by the eloquence and perfuafive 
difeourfes of Cyneas, than he could ever have conquered 
by force of arms. He was a philofopher of the feef of 
Epicurus, which was not then come into difrepute through 
the ill ufe that corrupt men afterwards made of the prin- 
ciples th-ey profeffied. At court he maintained the cha- 
rafter of a man of virtue, and a lover of truth, who was 
' not capable of deceiving by mean flatteries ; yet had fub- 
miffion enough to execute, without murmuring, the or- 
ders that were given contrary to his advice. 

Pyrrhus, who repofed an entire confidence in this great 
man, could not help communicating to him the projedls 
he was forming ; having therefore called him into his ca- 
binet, after he had difmilTed the Tarcntine ambafladors \ 
“ The Tarentincs, faid he, invite me over into Italy, 
which opens to me a large field of glory. To fubdue the 
Romans, is to conquer the Weft ; and how eafy is it to 
fubdue them ! Hetruria finds them employment on one 
hand ; and all the nations on this fide the Tybcr, 'quite to 
the fca-fliore, are ready to take arms, under my com- 
laatid, againft that ambitious and haughty republic. Tell 

* Plut. ibid. & Cic. de Divin. lib. ii. 
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me impartially, what you think of thrtf expedition.’’ Cy- 
ueas, without difapproving bis defign upon Italy, afked 
him, whither he defigned to turn his arms, if the gods 
fhould be fo gracious as to crown his attempts upon that 
country with the wifhed-for fuccefs. Pyrrhus, without 
hefitation, anfwered, that from Italy he defigned to pafs 
over into Sicily, where he fhould find all things in con- 
fufion, on account of the death of king Agathocles, who 
had kept the Sicilians in awe. ** And how many fruit- 
ful provinces, faid he, fhall I find there, either ready to 
receive me after the conquell of Italy, or not in a condi- 
tion to oppofe my victorious troops !” When Sicily 
fliall have fubmitted, where do you intend to make war 
next replied Cyneas. ** From Sicily, anfwered Pyr- 
rhus, I fhall fail over into Africa. The Carthaginians are 
not invincible: Agathocles furprifed them with a few 
fliips, and was very near making himfelf king of Carthage. 
And when I fhall Jiave taken that city, who will be able 
to make head againft me ? Macedon, which I formerly 
conquered, and every province of Greece, fhall be part 
of my future conqucfls.” ** After all thefe victories, faid 
Cyneas, how fhall we employ ourfelves, and difpofe of 
our time ?” “ I will then, fubjoined Pyrrhus, take fome 

reft after all my fatigues, and enjoy the pleafures of life 
with you.” At thefe words, that great philofopher inter- 
rupting him, ‘‘ What prevents you, faid he, .from enjoy- 
ing that happinefs now, which you propofe to feek through 
fo many toils and labours, with the hazard of never being 
able to find it h Why fliould you purchafe, at fo dear a 
rate, the gratifications which you may now enjoy without 
the lead trouble ?” Thefe words made fome imprelfion 
upon the king ; and covering his ambitious view's with the 
appearance of virtue, ** It is hereditary in my family, faid 
he, to affiffc the miferable : we ought not to make war for 
ourfelves only, but to relieve the opprefled.” Being thus 
unalterably fixed in his defign of fubjeCIing all Italy, the 
better to conceal it, he caufed a very artful claufe to be 
inferted in his treaty wdth the Tarentines j importing, 
that when he had once relieved Tarentum, he fhould not 
be detained in Italy, but be allowed to return to Epirus. 
He likewife required, that fome of the ambafTadors fliould 
continue in his dominions, under pretence of afiifting him 
in making the neceflary preparations for war; but, in 
reality, that they might be as fb many hoft ages to fecure 
the fidelity of the Tarentines 

^ Plut. ibid. Dio, in Excerpt. Zonar. lib. viii. 
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Having taken thcfe prudent precautions, he inunediate- 
ly difpatched Cyneas with part of his fleet, and a detach- 
ment of three thoufand foot, to Tarentum } where that 
artful minifter foon changed the face of affairs, the chief 
men of the city being, notwitbftanding the embafly they 
had lent to Pyrrhus, inclined to come to an agreement 
with the Ronians ; nay, they had even chofen lor their 
magillrate Agis, who was a fincere friend to the Romans, 
and afled in concert with L. ^Emilius Barbula, the Ro- 
man general, hoping, by his means, to reconcile his coun- 
trymen to Rome, and make them lay afide their defign of 
receiving the king of Epirus. But Cyneas, by his elo- 
quence, and infinuating behaviour, prevailed upon the 
Tarentines to depofe Agis, and place one of the ambafla- 
dors, who had been fent into Epirus, in his room. Then 
he perfuaded them to deliver up their citadel to Milo, an 
Epirot, who had arrived a few days before with frelh fuc- 
cours, and the agreeable news, that Pyrrhus would foon 
be there in perfon at the head of a numerous army. The 
Tarentines, impatient to fee the king of Epirus among 
them, upon this advice, difpatched their gallies, a great 
number of tranfports, with all forts of provifions, and a 
large fum of money, to Epirus, in order to convoy Pyr- 
rhus, with his troops and elephants, fafe to larentum. 

The convoy no fooner arrived than the king embarked, Vr. of FI. 
Cyneas and Milo having paved they way for him fo well, *“**• 
that his authority was already as well eftablifhed in Ta- 
rpitum as in Epirus. Before the arrival of the Taren- 
tine fleet, he had fettled the government of his domi- Pyrrhus 
nions during his abfence. He left Ptolemy, his fon by embarks 
Antigone the daughter of Berenice, who was then fiL forltssly. 
teen years old, regent of Epirus, under the tuition of Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus king of Macedon. He took his two 
younger fons Alexander and Heicnus (Y) with him into 

Italy, 

( Y) After the death of An- Corcyra, which her father had 
tigone, the daughter of Berc- leized, for her portion. By 
nice, Pyrrhus married feveral her he had Alexander; and 
wives. The firft was the daugh- ' Helenus, the youngeft of all 
ter of Antoleon king of the his childien, by Bercenna. 

Pa»nians. The fecond by Plutarch tells us, that all the 
name Bercenna, was the daugh- children of Pyrrhus derived a 
ter of Bardtillis king of the II- warlike genius from their fa- 
lyrians. The third was La- ther, which was greatly im- 
nafla, the daughter of Aga- proved by their education; 
thocles kingof Syracufe. The and adds, that one of them 
latter brought him the ifland of having alked him, to which of 

his 
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Italy* to amufc and entertain him in this long expedition; 
Before his departure, he had likewife borrowed (hips, 
men, and money,^ of the kings his friends 5 fo that his 
army confided or twenty-two thoufand foot, three thou- 
fand horfe, five hundred flingers, and fifty elephants 
Among thefe troops were about feven thoufand of thofe 
brave Macedonians who had conquered Afia under Alex- 
ander the Great. His fleet was compofed of the flbips of 
Epirus, the gallies of Tarentum* and thofe with which he 
had been fupplied by Antigonus Gonatus. With thefe 
he immediately fet fail about the end of the winter, the 
eager defire he had of getting footing “in Italy, not fufFer- 
His fleet ing him to wait for a more favourable feafon. But his 

difperfed impatience had like to have coft him dear ; for he had 

hj aflormi f^arce got out to fea, when a violent dorm from the north 

drove him out of his courfe, and difperfed his fleet. The 

fhip, on board of which the king was, being large and high- 
built, gained, by the care of the pilot and mariners, the 
coaft of Italy, the firft, after a voyage of infinite fatigue 
and danger. The few fhips that followed the king> druck 
aigaind the rocks on the Meflapian Ihore, and were dalhcd 
to piccesr While Pyrrhus was preparing to go aftiore, 
the inhabitants having flocked from all quarters to fee him, 
a frefh accident was very near dedroying the deliverer of 
Italy, as they ftyled him, and difappoincing the expe£ba- 
• tion of the Tarentines. A land-wind rifing all on a fud- 
den with great violence, drove Pyrrhus out to fea again. 
This new danger was greater than any he had met with in 
his palTage, the mariners expedling that his fhip, being beat 
by the violence of the waves, would founder at each 
andhmfelf fhock it fudained. In this extremity the intrepid Pyrrhus 
in danger not hefitate a moment 5 but as the Ihore was not far 

9/bein^lofl. threw himfelf into the fea, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by his guards, and thofe friends he had on boards 
to take care of his perfon, and fave him at the danger of 
their own lives ; but as the night was extremely dark, and 
the fea ran very high,, he ftruggled with the waves till 

« Juftimlib. xvii. cap. 

hU children he defigjied to leave vourite wife, grew at lad jea- 
the kingdom of Epirus, the lous of him, thinking he pre- 
king anfwered, To him who ferred his other wives to her ; 
has the fliarped fword.” La- and, retiring^ to Corcyra, there 
nafla, who was once his fa- married Demetrius (i). 

(0 Plot, in Pyrrho. 
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day-break, when the wind abating, he reached the latid, 
with the afliftance of the Meflapians, who ftood on the 
fliorc. The fatigue he had fuftained during great part of 
the night, weakened him to fuch a degree, that he could 
not ftand, without being fupported. But what gave him 
the greateft uncafinefs, was the apprehenfion of his ar- 
my being loft ; for he had with him only two thoufand 
men, a few horfes, and two elephants, animals which 
had never before been feen in Italy. With thefc he croft- 
ed Meflapia, and marched dire£Hy to Tarentum 

Cyneas no fooner heard "what had happened to Pyrrhus, Arriw at 
than he advanced to meet him at the head of a ftrong de- tarentum. 
tachment, and condufted him fafe to Tarentum, where 
he was received with loud acclamations. The Tarentines, 
who were entirely devoted to their pleafures, expected 
that he ftiould take all the fatigues of the war on himfelf, 
and expofe his Epirots only to danger. And indeed Pyr- 
rhus for fome days diflembled his defign, and fuffered the 
Tarentines to indulge, without reftraint, in their ufual 
diverfioiis. But his lliips, which had been difperfed all 
over the Ionian Sea, arriving one after another, and with 
them the troops which he had put on board in Epirus, he 
began to reform the diforders that prevailed in the city. 

The theatre was the place, to which the idle Tarentines 
reforted daily in great numbers, and where the incendia- 
ries influenced the people to fedition with their harangues : Reforms 
he therefore caufed it to be fhut up, as he did likewife the the man- 
public gardens, porticos, and places of exercife, where 
the inhabitants ,ufed to entertain themfelves with news, 
and fpeak with great freedom of their governors, cenfur- 
ing their conduS, and fettling the adminiftration accord- 
ing to their different humours. As they were a very vo- 
luptuous and indolent people, they fpent whole days and 
nights in feafts, mafquerades, and plays. Thefe therefore 
Pyrrhus abfolutely prohibited, as no lefs dangerous than 
the affemblies of prating politicians. They were utter 
ftrangers to military exercifes; but Pyrrhus having caufed 
an exadf regifter to be made of all the young men who 
were fit for war, felefted the ftrongeft, and incorporated 
them among his own troops, faying, that he would take 
it upon himfelf to give them courage. He exercifed them 
daily for feveral hours, and behaved with an inexorable 
feverity, inflifting exemplary punilhments on fuch as did 
not attend, or failed in their duty. By’ thefe wife mea- 


w Plut &Juftm,ibid. 
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fares prevented feditions among the citizens, and In- 
ured their youth to miJitary difcfpJine ; and becaufe many, 
who had not been accuftbmed to fitch feverity and rigour, 
withdrew from their native country, Pyrrhus, by^a public 
proclamation, declared all thofe guilty of death, who 
fhould attempt to abandon their country, or abfent 'them- 
felves from the common mufters \ 

^he^aren* The Tarentines, being now fenfible that Pyrrhus was 
tines dtf- determined to be their matter, began loudly to complain 

fleafedat Qf conducl ; but he, being informed of whatever 

^sionduSt, patted among them, by his fpies, who infinuated them- 
ielves into all companies, privately difpatched the moft 
factious, and fent thofe, whom he fufpefted, under va- 
rious pretences, to his fon’s court in Epirus (Z). 

Plut. ibid. Frontin. Stratag. 

(Z) Among the latter was quaintedwith it, accepted the 
Arittarchus, a famous ora‘tor, aeputation ; and choofing a 
whofe eloquence gave Pyrrhus vcffel, the commander of which 
no fmall jealoufy ; for orators was entirely at his devotion, 
had in thofe days a great in- fet fail, as Pyrrhus imagined, 
fluence over the multitude, ef- for Epirus. But he had no 

pecially in the Greek cities, fooner loft fight of the land, 

where popular government ob- than he ordered the pilot to re- 
tained. As Ariftarchus had turn to Italy, and put in at 
almoft an abfolute authority in fome port, from whence he 

the city, Pyrrhus made it his might go fafely by land to 

chief bufinefs to letten his re- Rome. The pilot obeyed ; and 
putation among his fellow-citi- Ariftarchus, on his arrival in 
zens ; pretending a ttriitt that metropolis, acquainted the 
friendfbip for the oratory and fenate with the ftate of Taren- 
givingout, that in many things, turn, andthedefi^sof Pyrrhus, 
which were difpleafing to the Fabricius was immediately dif- 
Tarentines, he had a6ted ac- patched to vifit the Roman co- 
cording to his advice. But lonies, and the allies of the 
Ariftarchus, in his private dif- republic, to fortify fome places, 
courfes, undeceived them, let- and exhort the cities to con- 
ting it be known, that he en- tinue fteady in their alliance 
tertained the fame thoughts of with Rome. Thefe precau- 
Pyrrhus as the multitude. The tions were indeed necettary, the 
king, therefore, thinking it allies of the republic being, in 
neceflary to remove fo dan- many places, inclined to defert 
gerous an enemy, fent him to her, and ready to join a king 
his fon on an embalfy, which, famous for his exploits, who 
he faid, was of the urmoft xm promifed them a happy dct 
portance. Ariftarchus fufpe^- liverance from all manner of 
ed the artifice; but pretend- fubjedxon (2). 
ing to be altogether unac-' 

(*) Plut. ibid, Dio, in Excerpt. Urfin. Polyb. lib. i. cap. 7. 
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In the mean timeP. Valerius Laevinus, the Roman con- 
ful, entering the country of the Lucanians, who were in 
alliance with the Tarentines, committed great ravages ; 
and having taken and fortified one of their caflles, waited 
in that neighbourhood for Pyrrhus, The king, though 
he had not yet received any fuccours from the Samnites, 
Meflapians, and other allies of the Tarentines, thought 
it highly difhonourable to continue Ihut up in a city, 
while the Romans were ravaging the country of his friends. 

He therefore took the field with the troops brought from 
Epirus, fome recruits of Tarentum, and a fmall number 
of Italians. But, before he began hoftilities, be wrote 
the following letter to Laevinus : Pyrrhus to Laevinus, Writes a 
health. I am informed that you command an army, 
which is to make war upon the Tarentines. Dilband it 
forthwith, and lay your pretenfions before me. After 1 
have heard both parties, I will give judgment, and know 
how to make my fentcnce be obeyed.” Lajvinus anfwered 
the king with all the haughtinefs of a Roman : Know, Tfheconful's 
Pyrrhus, that we neither admit you as a judge, nor fear 
you as an enemy. Does it become you to judge, who 
have injured us, by landing in Italy without the confent of 
our republic ? We will have no arbitrator but Mars, the 
author of our race, and proteftor of our arms.” The 
king, upon the receipt of this letter, immediately marched 
towards thofe parts where Laevinus was waiting to give 
him battle. The Romans were encamped on the hither 
fide of the river Siris,and Pyrrhus, appearing on the oppo- 
fire bank, made it his lirft bufinefs to reconnoitre the 
enemy's camp in perfon, and fee what appearance they 
made. With this view he crofied the river, attended by 
Mcgacles, one of his officers, and chief favourites. Hav- 
ing obferved the conful's entrenchments, the manner in 
which he had ported his advanced guards, and the good 
order of his camp, he was greatly furprifed 5 and, addrefT- 
ing Megacles, ** Thefc people (faid he\ are not fuch bar- 
barians as we take them to be : let us examine before we 
condemn them.” On his return he changed his refolu- 
tjpn of attacking them, and fhuttiiig himfcif up in his en- 
trenchments, waited for the arrival of the confederate 
troops. In the mean time he ported ftrong guards along 
the river, to prevent the enemy parting it, and continually 
fentout fcouts to difeover the defigns, and watch the mo-* 
tions, of the conful. Some of thefe being taken by the 
advanced guards of the Romans, the conful himfelfled 
them through his camp, and having fhewed them hia 

afmyi 
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army, Cent them back to the king, tdth a m^age, that he 
had many other troops to Qiew them in due* time n 
Auathed Laewnus being determined to draw the enemy to a bat- 
fy tie Ro- tie before Pyrrhus received the reinforcements he expert- 
«4 haring harangued his troops, marched to the banks of 
the Sin's, and drawing up his infantry in battalia, ordered 
the wvalry to file olF, and march round, in order to find 
a pafiage at fome place not defended by the enemy* Ac- 
cordingly they paffed the river without being obferved, 
and falling upon the guards which Pyrrhus bad polled 
on the banks oppofite to the confular army, gave the in- 
fantry an opportunity of crofling the river on bridges, 
which Lxvinus had prepared for that purpofe. But be- 
fore they paired, Pyrrhus, hallening from his camp, which 
was at fome diftance from the river, hoped to cut the Ro- 
man army in pieces while they were difordered with the 
dim^lties of paffing. The cavalry covering the infantry, 
and Handing between them and the Epirots, gave time 
to form themfelves on the banks of the river. On the 
other hand, Pyrrhus drew up his men as fall as they 
came from the camp, and performed fuch aas of valour, 
that the Romans thought him worthy of the great reputa- 
tion he had acquired. ^ 

As the cavalry alone had hitherto engaged, Pja'rhus, 
who confided moll in his infantry, haHcned back to the 
camp, in order to bring them to the charge 5 but took 
two precautions before he began the attack ; the firll was, 
to ride through the ranks, and Ihew himfelf to the whole 
army } for his horfe having been killed under him in the 
firll onfet, a report had been fpread that he was flain ; the 
uZeai “ ‘o change his habit and helmet wifh Megacles ; 

d^ser in ^f^ing been knowm in the engagement of the horfe by 
tie begin- tbc rkhnefs of his attire and armour, many of the Ro- 
ning afthe mans, had aimed at him in particular 5 fo that he was with 
baulei the utmoft difficulty faved, after his horfe was killed. 

Thus difguifed he led his phalaftx againll the Roman 
legions, and attacked them with incredible fury. Lsevi- 
nus fultained the Ihock with great refolution ; fo that the 
vidlory was for many hours warmly difputed. The Ro- 
mans gave feveral times way to the, Epirots, and the Epi- 
rots to the Romans ; but both parties rallied, and were 
brought back to the charge by their commanders. Me- 
gacles, in the attire and helmet of Pyrrhus, was in all 
places, and well fupported the charadler he had aflumed. 

r Pint, ibid. Juftin. lib. xviii. cap. «, Faufan. in Bceotic. 
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Blit his dilguife at laft proved fatal to him ; for a Romaii 
Icnigbt, named Dexter, taking him For the king, found an 
opportunity of difcharging a blow, which ftruck him dead 
on the fpoif gripped him of his helmet and armour, and 
carried them hi triumph to the confal, who, by (hewing 
to the Ephots the fpoils of their king, fo terrified them, 
that they began to give ground. But Pyrrhus appearing 
bare-headed in the firft files of his phalanx, and riding 
through all the lines, undeceived his foldiers, and infpired 
* them with new courage. 

The advantage feemed to bfe equal when Laevinus order- 
cd his cavalry to advance ; which Pyrrhus obferving, drew 
up twenty elephants in the front of his army, with towers 
on their backs full of bowmen. The very fight of thofe 
dreadful animals chilled the bravery* of the Romans. 

However, they ftill advanced, till their horfes, not being 
able to bear the fmell, and frightened at the ftrange noife 
they made, grew unruly, and either threw their riders, or 
carried them oiF full fpeed in fpiteof their utmoft efFortSi 
In the mean time the archers, difcharging fhowers of darts 
from the towers, wounded feveral of the Romans in that 
confufion, while others were trod to death by the ele- 
phants, Notwithftanding the diforder of the cavalry, the 
legionaries ftill kept their ranks, and could not be broken, 
till Pyrrhus attacked them in perfon, at the head of the 
Theflalian horfe. The onfet was fo Furious that they 
were forced to yield, and retire in diforder. The king of 
Rpirus reftrained the ardour of his troops, and would not 
fuffer them to purfuc the enemy : an elephant, which had 
been wounded by a Roman loldicr, named Miriuccius, 
having caufisd great diforder in his army ; this accident 
favoured the retreat of the Romans, and gave them time 
to repafs the river, and take refuge in Apulia Diony- 
fius Halicarnafienfis makes the lofs of the Romans, in this 
firft battle, amount to fifteen tboufand men ; but Hiero- 
nymus, quoted by the fame hiftorian, reduces it to feven 
thouCand ; according to the former, Pyrrhus loft thirteen 
thoufand, but four thoufand only according to the latter. 

The Epirot remaned matter of the field, and had the plca- 

fure to fee the Romans fly before him ; but the viftory ((is*vi^orJ 

cott him dear, a great number of his bett officers and fol- 

diers having been flain in thfe battle; whence he was 

heard to fay after the a£Uoii, that he was both conqueror 

»Dlon. HaUcarnain lib.. Hi* Plut. ibtd. Eutrop, lib. ii, Orofi 
Itb. tv. cap. «• 
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and conquered ; and that if he gained fuch another vie* 
tory he fhould be obliged to return to Epirus alone (A). 

His Srtt care, after the action, was to bury the, deacf> 
with which the plain was covered 5 and herein lie made no 
diaindion between the Romans and his own Epirots In 
viewing the bodies of the former, he obferved, that none 
of them had received any diflionourable wounds } that they 
had all fallen in the pofts affigned them, ftill held their 
fwords m their hands, and exprefled, even after death, a 
certain martial air and liercenefs in their faces : and on 
this opcafion it was that he uttered thofe famous words 1 
“ O that Pyrrhus had Romans for his foldiers, or the 
Romans Pyrrhus for their leader 1 Together, we fliould 
fubdue the whole world 

The king of Epirus underftbod the art of war too welt 
not to reap all advantage which the vidory could afford. 
He broke into the countries in alliance with the Romans 
like a torrent, plundered the lands of the republic, and 
made incurGons even into the neighbourhood of Rome. 
Many cities opened their gates to him, and, in a fhort 
time, he made himfelf matter of the greateft part of Cam- 
pania. In that fruitful province he was joined by the 
Samnites, Lucanians, and Meffapians, whom he had fo 
longexpeded. After having complained of their delay, 
he gave them a lhate of the fpoils he had taken from the 
enemy ; and having thus gained their affedions, he march- 
ed, wit^ut lofs of time, to lay fiege to Capua ; but Lx- 
vinus, having already received a reinforcement of two 
legions, threw fome troops into the city ; a circumftance 
which obliged Pyrrhus to drop his deGgn, and, leaving 
Capua, to march ttrait to Naples. Lsevinus followed him, 
harafhng his troops on their march j and, at length, by 

» Flor. lib, viii* 


(A) He was fo far from be- JupiteratTarentum, liecaufed 
ing elated with the advantage this memorable infcription to 
he hM got, that when he hung be engraved upon them; the 
up the fpoils he had odeen from, words which, as they have been 
the enemy, in the temple, of tranfmitted to us in verlc, are, 

^i invifli ante fuere viri, pater optime Olympi, 

Hos & ego inpugna vici, vidhifque fum ab ufdem (1), 

A race unconquer’d I, great Jove, overthrew s 
lA the dubious was coii(|fler’d too.^ 

(1) Plut. ibid* Oro£ lab* iv, cap# i. 
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keeping his army in that neighbourhood, forced him to 
refign ail thoughts of making himfeJf maiier of that im- 
portant city. The king then took hia route towards Rome 
by the Latin way, furprifed Fregellx, and, marching Takes 
through the country of the Hcrnici, fat down before Prje- 
nefte. There, from the top of a hill, he had the pleafure 
of feeing Rome ; and is faid to have advanced fo near the 
walls, that he drove a cloud of duft into the city. But 
lie was fooii forced to retire by the other conful, T. Co*- 
runcanius, who, having reduced Hetruria, was juft re- 
turned with his vidforious army to Home. The king of 
Epirus, therefore, having no hopes of bringing the He- fie%eoJ 
trurians into his intereft, and feeing the two confular Franefie, 
armies ready to fall upon him, raifed the fiege of Prse- 
nefte, and haftened back into Campania, where, to his 
great furprize, he found Laevinus, with a more numerous 
army than that which he had defeated on the banks of the 
Siris. The conful went to meet him, with a defign to 
try the fate of an6ther battle, which Pyrrhus beinfg un- 
willing to decline, drew up his army •, then, with a view 
to ftrike terror into the Roman legions, he ordered his 
men to beat their bucklers with their lances, and the 
leaders of the elephants to force thefe animals to raife a 
hideous noife. But the noife was returned with fuch an 
univerfal diout by the Romans, that Pyrrhus, thinking fo 
much alacrity on the part of the vanquilhed too fure a 
prognoftic of victory, pretended that the auguries were 
not favourable, retired to Tarentum, and put an end to 
the campaign ^ 

While Pyrrhus continued quiet at Tarentum, he had 
time to refleifl: on the valour and conduct of the Romans ; 
from which he concluded, that the war muft end in his 
ruin and difgrace, if not terminated by an advantageous 
peace. Pie was therefore overjoyed when he heard that 
the fen ate had determined to fend an honourable embaify Tke Ro* 
to him, not . doubting but their errand was to propofe 
terms of peace. He pleafed hi^felf with the imagination 
of feeing thofe haughty republicans at his feet, in a fup- dejir$an 
pliant manner, and faying to them, with the air of a con- exchange 
queror, I grant you peace.’* In full expedlation of this ^ pri/on^ 
triumph, he fent Lyconj^ the MolofHan, to wait for them, 
with a guard, on the frontiers of Tarentum. As they 
approached the city he went out in perfon to meet them, 
received them with all poflible marks of honour, and ap- 


!’ Plut. 8i Flor. ibid. Zonar. lib. vxiL cap. 4. 
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^inwd them ftatelf felgin’gs, commtoding them to he 
plendfttUy fnpplied^ at the public expend, with all ne- 
ceflaries. The ambadadors were three mdn ofdiftinguifli- 
ed merit ; Cornelius Dolabclla, famous for the fignal vic- 
tory he had ^ined over the Senoncs, the virtuous Fabri- 
cius, and -dunilius Papusi who bad been his colleague ii» 
the confulatc two years before. When they were admitted 
to an audience, the only thing they demanded was a fur- 
render of the prifoners, cither by way of exchange, or at 
fuch a ranfom as fhould be agreed on ; for Pyrrhus, in the 
fate battle, had made eighteen hundred prifoners, moll 
of them Roman fcnights, and men of diftinflion in the 
republic. They had fought with great bravery, till their 
horfes, frightened by the braying of the king’s elephants, 
had either thrown, or obliged them to difmount } by which 
unforefeen accident they had fallen into the enemy’s hands. 
The fenate, therefore, pitying the condition of thofe brave 
men, had determined, contrary to theircuftom, to redeem 
them by a negociation. Pyrrhus was much furprifed and 
difappointed, when he found that they had no other pro- 
pofals to make ; but concealing his thoughts, he anfwered, 
that he would conlider of their propofal, and let them 
know his refolution '. 

Accordingly he affembled his council ; but his chief 
favourites were divided in their opinions. Milo, who 
commanded in the citadel of Tarentum, was for coming 
to no cotnpofition with the Romans} but Cyneas, who 
knew his maftePs inclination, projKifed not only fending 
back the prifoners without ranfom, but difpatching an 
embafly to Rome, to treat with the fenate of a laftin-r 
peace. His advice was approved, and he himfelf appoint- 
ed to go on that cmba0r. After thefe refolutions the king 
acquainted the ambafladors, that be intended to releafe 
the prifoners without ranfom, fince he had already riches 
enough, and defired nothing of their republic but her 
friendfliip. ^ Afterwards he had fcveral private coirferences 
with Fabricius, whofe virtue he tried to corrupt with offers 
of riches and grandeur } but finding him proof againft all 
temptations, he refolvcd to try whether his intrepidity 
arid courage were equal to his virtue. With this View he 
caufed an elephant to be placed behind a curtain in the 
hall, where he received the Roman ambaffador. As Fa- 
bricius had never feen one of thofe beafts, the kingj taking 
s turn or two in the hall with hina, brou^t him within 

c Koui'l^.Legat.. 
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■ tilt elephatit^s reacb> and then caufed the curtain to be 
' drawn all on a fndden, and|ifiit monftrous animal to make 
his ufual noife, and even Jay his trunk on Fabricius's 
head. But the intrepid ndmani without betraying the 
leaft fear or concern, «« Does the great king (fdid he, 
with furprifmg calmnefs), who could not ftagger me with 
his offers, think to frighten me with the braying of a 
beafl Pyrrhus, aftonifhed at his immoveable conftancy, 
invited him to dinner; and on this occafion it was 
that, the converfation turning upon the Epicurean philo- 
fophy, Fabricius made that celebrated excJaniation ; ** O 
that Pyrrhus, both for Rome’s fake and his own, had 
placed his happinefs in the boafted indolence of Epi- 
curus ^ ! ” 

Every thing Pyrrhus heard or faw of the Romans ifi- 
creafed his carneft defire of peace. He fent for the three 
amballadors, releafed two hundred of the prifoners with- 
out ranfom, and fuffered the reft, on their parole, to re- 
turn to Rome to celebrate the Saturnalia, or Feafts of Sa- 
turn, in their own families. Having by this obliging be- 
haviour gained the good-will of the Roman ambaffadors, 
he fent the famous Cyneas to Rome, almoft at the fame 
time that they left Tarentum. The inftruftions he gave 
this faithful minifter were to bring the Romans to grant 
thefe three articles ; i. That the Tarentines fhould be in- 
cluded in the treaty made with the king of Epirus. 2. That 
all the Greek cities in Italy fhould be fuffered to enjoy 
their laws and liberties. 3. That the republic fhould 
reftorc to the Samnites, Lucanians, and Brutians, all the 
places fhe had taken from them refpeftivcly. Upon thefe 
conditions Pyrrhus declared himfelf ready to forbear all 
farther hoftilities, and conclude a lafting peace. With 
thefe inftruftions Cyneas fet out for Rome ; where, partly 
by his eloquence, partly by rich prefents to the fenators 
and . their wives, he foon gained a number of voices. 
When he was admitted into the fenate, he made an ha- 
rangue worthy of a difciple of the great Demofthenes ; 
after which he read the conditions Pyrrhus propofed, and, 
with great eloquence, endeavoured to fhew the reafon* 
ablenefs and moderation of his mafter’s demands, afking 
leave for Pyrrhus to come to Rome to conclude and fign 
the treaty. - The fenators were generally inclined to agree 
to Pyrrhus’s terms ; but neverthelefs, as feveral members 
Werp abfent, the determination of the affair was poflponed 
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tor.andmoftkaraidc^^aJlf ora- 

j^s. caufed himfelf to be c»Sedr?h f 
had not appeared for itaany yS 
eloquence, partly by hn lurW;. r partly by his 
minds of the fenators againft the kina F R'’'P°^^^ed the 

condi^ons he offered, that, when he hfd^i’"^“% 
the confcript fathers unanimouflv fpeaking, 

fiance of which was, that the u^t? the fub- 

continued ; that his amhlffJoTih ? fy"hus fliould be 
very day; that the ki“gof 

“.atira” 

fame day, and returned to Taren*fr°"^ Rome the 
the fenate’s anfwer PvrT ’ ‘*cq“=>int the 

admired the conftancy and Li- O" hearing it, 
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Epirots with terror, Pyrrhus, in order to deftroy fo dan- 
gerous a prepolTeffion, fent a meflenger to Decius, ac- 
quainting him, that if he attempted to devote himfelf, he 
fhould find the Epirots upon their guard, refolved not to 
put him to death, but to take him alive ; and that the 
mod cruel puuifliments fhould be infli^f'cd upon him as 
an impoftor after the battle. To this meflage the confuls 
returned the following anfwer; Pyrrhus is not fo 
formidable an enemy, as to reduce us to expedients which 
we make ufe of only in the grcatefl and inevitable dan- 
gers. To fhew how little we fear him, we offer him 
his choice, either to pafs the river unmolcfted, or to fuffer 
us to do fo : we fhall then try in the open field, and upon 
equal terms, which of us fhall have need of employing 
extraordinary methods to gain the victory.” 

The king could not, in point of honour, decline the 
challenge 5 and therefore chofe to continue where he 
was, and let the Romans crofs the dream ; which they 
did accordingly, and drew up on the plain. Pyrrhus 
placed his men in order of battle on the fame plain ; 
and all the ancients do him the judice to fay, that no 
commander ever underdood better the art of drawing up 
an army, and dire£l:ing its motions. In the right wing 
he placed his Epirots and the Samnites ; in his left the 
Lucanians, Brutians, and Salentines \ and his phalanx in 
the centre. The centre of ^he Roman army confided of 
four legions, which oppofed the enemy’s phalanx ; on 
thqjlr wings were poded the light-armed auxiliaries, and 
the Roman horfe. The confuls, in order to guard their 
troops againd the fury of the elephants, had prepared 
chariots, armed with long points of iron in the lhape of 
forks, and filled with foldicrs carrying firebrands, which 
they were di reeded to thiow at the elephants, in order to 
frighten them, and fet their wooden towers on fire. Thefe 
chariots were poded over-againft the king’s elephants, 
and ordered not to dir till the beads advanced. The Ro- 
man generals alfo direeded a body of Apulians to attack 
Pyrrhus’s camp in the heat of the engagement, in order 
to force it, or at lead draw off part of the enemy’s troops 
for its defence. At length the attack began, both patties 
being pretty equal in number ; for each a^^^'y confided of 
about forty thbufand men. The phalanx ludaincd, for 
a long time, the furious onfet of the legions with in- 
credible bravej^y ; but at length being forced to give way, 
Pyrrhus commanded his elephants to advance, yet not on 
l^e fide where the Romans had poded their chariots ; 
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tfey marched round, and, falling upon the Roman hoffe, 
foon put them into confufion. Then the phalanx, re^ 
turning with frelh courage to the charge, obliged the 
Roman Wions, in their turn, to give ground. On thi^ 
occafion Cecips waa killed, fo that one conful only was 
left to coinmand the two Roman armies. But while all 
things feemed to favour Pyrrhus, the body of Apuliaiui 
falling unexpeftcdly on the camp of the Epirots, obliged 
the king to difpatch a ftrong detachment to defend bis 
intrcnchments. Upon the departure of thefe troops, 
fome of the Epirots, imagining that the camp was taken, 
began to lofe courage, and retire 5 thofe who were next 
to them followed their example; and, in a fcort time, 
^Epirots the whole army gave way. Pyrrhus having attempted fe- 
veral times in vain to rally his forces, returned to the 
charge with a fmall number of his friends, and the moft 
courageous of his officers. With thefe he fuftained the 
fury of the vi&orious legions, and covered the retreat of 
T^hiu is his own men. But being, after a moft gallant behaviour, 
"dangtrovjly dangeroully lyounded, he retired at lalt with his fmall 
uomdsd, order, leaving the Romans mafters of the 

field*. As the fun was near fetting, the Romans being 
extremely fatigued, and a great number of them wound- 
ed, the conful Sulpicius, not thinking it advifeable to 
purfue the enemy, founded a retreat, repaired* the ftream, 
and brought his troops back to the camp (B). Sulpicius 
appeared in the field of battle the next day, with a der 
fign to bring the Epirots to a fecond engagement ; but 
finding they had withdrawn in the night to Tarentum, 
he likewife retired, and put his troops into winter-quarters 
in Apulia ^ 

Both armies continued quiet in their quarters during 
wdnter ^ but early in the fpring took the field. The Ro- 
mans were commanded by two men of great fame, C. 
Fabricius, and Q^^milius Papus ; who no fooner arrived 
p Apulia, than they led their troops ipto the territory of 

f Plut. B^od. Ilal. Flor. Juftin. ibid. 

(Bj^ Hiftorians vary in their Tarenrura. Dionylius of Hair- 
account dr this aftion, known carnalfus fays, the vi<ftory was 
by the name df battle of doubtful, and claimed on both 
Afoulum ; Plutarch pretends, fides, and that Pyrrhus being 
•that Pyirhus obtained a com- congratulated upon his fuccef^, 
plcte vidlory ; whereas Eii- replied,^* Such another vi^ory 
trojpius alarms, that he was would undo me*” 

^amiy icftatedi and fied ^9 

** *'!’ ' ^ ^ Xarentun^, 
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Tarentupi. Pyrrhus, who had received confiderahle re*. 
j^forccmenU from Epirus, met them near the frontiers, 
and encamped at a fmall diflance from the Roman army. 

While the confuls were waiting here for a favourable op- 
portunity to give battle, a mellenger from Nicias, the 
king’s phyfician, delivered a letter to Fabriciiis ; wherein 
the traitor offered to take off his mafter by poifon, pro- tnafiir* 
yided the conful would promif^ him a reward proportion- 
able to the greatnefs of the fervice. The virtuous Ro- 
man, filled with horror at the propofal of fuch a crime, 
immediately communicated the afl'air to his colleague ; 
who readily joined with"' him in writing a letter to 
Pyrrhus ; wherein they cautioned him, without difeover- 
ing the criminal, to take care of himfelf, and be upon 
his guard againft the treacherous defigns of thofe about 
him. Pyrrhus, from a deep fenfe of gratitude for fo 
great a benefit, releafed immediately, without ranfom, all 
the prifoners he had taken. But the Romans, difdaining 
to accept either a favour from an enemy, or a recompence 
for not committing the blackeft treachery, declared, that 
they would not receive them but by way of exchange ; 
and accordingly fent to Pyrrhus an equal number of 
Samnite and Tarentine prifoners. 

As the king of Epirus grew every day more weary of Cyneas fent 
a war, which he feared would end in his difgrace, he fent 
Cyneas a fecond time to Rome, to try whether be could 
prevail upon the confeript fathers to liften to an accom- 
modation, upon fuch terms as were confiftent with his 
honour. But the ambaffador found the fenators fteady in 
their former refolution, and determined not to enter into 
a treaty with his mafter till he had left Italy, and with- 
drawn from thence all his forces. This referve gave the 
king great uneafincis ; for he had already loft the greater 
part of his veteran troops, and beft officers, and was fen- 
lible that he ftiould lofe the reft, if he ventured another 
engagement. While he revolved thefe melancholy 
thoughts in his mind, ambalTadors arrived at his camp 
from the Syracufians, Agrigentines, and Leontines, im- 
ploring his affiftance to expel the Carthaginians, and put 
an end to the troubles which threatened their refpeftivc 
ftates with utter deftru^Iion. Pyrrhus, who wanted only Pyrrhus 
fome honourable pretence to leave Italy, embraced this j /^[s fait for 
and appointing Milo governor of Tarentum, with a ftrong 
garrifon, to keep the inhabitants in awe during his ab- 
feiice, failed for Sicily with thirty thoufand foot, and two 
jhoufand five hundred horfe, on bo^d a fleet of two 
" hundred 
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hundred fliips. We have, in the hiftor j' of Sicily, related 
at length the great fuccefs that attended him at firft in 
that country} but the face of his affairs foon changed 
there likewife. The Sicilians, difgufted at the refolution 
he had taken of paffing into Africa, and at the enormous 
exaflions and extortions of his minifters and courtiers, 
had fubmitted partly to the Carthaginians, and partly to the 
hdamertines. "When Carthage heard of this change, new 
troops were raifedall over Africa, and a numerous army fent 
into Sicily, to recover the cities which Pyrrhus had taken. 

As the Sicilians daily deferred from him in crowds, he 
was not in a condition, with his Epirots alone, to oppofe 
fo powerful an enemy ; therefore, when deputies came 
to him from the Tarentines, Samnites, Btutians, and 
Lucanians, reprefenting the Ioffes they had fuftained fince 
his departure, and remon It rating, that, without his aflift- 
ance, they mud fall a facrifice to the Romans, he aban- 
Jitturnt to doned the ifland, and returned to Italy. His fleet was 
Itay. attacked by that of Carthage, and his army, after their 
landing, by the Mamertines, as we have related in the 
hiftory of Syracufe. But Pyrrhus having, by his bravery, 
cfcaped all danger, marched along the fea-fliore, in order 
to reach 'Tar^ntum that way. As he paffed through the 
country of the Locrians, who had not long before maffa- 
cred the troops he had left there, he not only exercifed 
all forts of cruelty on the inhabitants ; but plundered the 
temple of Proferpine, to fupply the wants of his army. 
The immenfe riches which he found were, by his order, 
embarked for Tarentum by fea } but the ihips that carried 
them being dafhed againfl: the rocks by a temped, this 
proud prince being Convinced, fays Livy *, that the gods 
were not imaginary beings, caufed all the treafure, which 
the fea had thrown upon the Ihore, to be carefully replac- 
ed in the temple } and, to appeafe the wrath of the angry 
goddefs, he put all thofe to death who had advifed him to 
plunder her temple. 

^hvesat Pyrrhus at length arrived at Tarentum i but of the 
’tarentum. j,g carried into Sieily, he brought back into 

Italy only three thoufand horfe, and not quite twenty 
thoufand foot } a fmall body indeed to cope with two con- 
fular armies. He' therefore reinforced them with the bed 
troops he could raife in the countries of the Samnites, 
Lucanians, and Brutians ; and hearing that the two new 
confuls, Curius Dentatns, and Cornelius Lentulps had 

C Liv< lib. xxlx. cap, it, 

divided 
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divided their fprees, the one invading Lucania, and 
the other Samnium ; he likewifp divided a cbofen detach- 
ment of his army into two bodies, marching with bis 
Epirots againft Dentatus, in hopes of furprifing him in 
his camp npr Beneventum. But the conf^ul^ having 
notice of his approach, marched out of his entrench- 
ments, ^ with a ftrong detachment of legionaries, to 
meet him ; repulfed his van-guard, put many of the 
Epirots to the fword, and took Ibme of their elephants* 
Curius, encouraged by this fuccefs, marched into the 
Taurafian fields, and drew up his army in a plain, which 
was wide enough for his troops, but too narrow^ for the 
Epirot phalanx to with its full efFcd:. But the king’s 
eagernefs to try his ftrength and (kill with fo renowned a 
commander, ftimulatcd him to engage at that great dif- 
advantngc. Upon the firft fignal the adion began, and 
one of the king’s wings giving way, vieSVory feemed to 
incline to the Homans. But that wing ^here the king 
fought in perfon, repulfed the enemy, and drove them to 
their intrenchments. This advantage was in great part 
owing to the elephants ; a circumltance which Curius 
perceiving, commanded a corps de referve, which he had 
polled near the camp, to advance, and attack thofe ani- 
n\als with burning torches, which frightened and annoyed 
them to fuch a degree, that they wheeled about, broke 
into the phalanx, and put that body into the utmoft dif- 
order. The Romans taking advantage of this confufion, 
charged with fuch fury, that the enemy were entirely 
broken and defeated ^ (C). 

Pyrrhus retired to Tarentum, attended only by a fmall 
body of horfe, leaving the Romans in full poffeffion of his 
camp j which they fo much admired, that they made it 


Paufan. lib. i. p, %%. Juftin. lib- xxiii. cap. 3, 
iS. Dion. Hal, in Excerpt, p. 54,*, 


y Plut, in Pyrrli. 

X.iv. lib. xxix. cap. 

(C) Orofius (i) and Eutro- 
pins ( 2 ) tell us, that Pyrrhus’s 
army conlilled of eighty thou - 
fand foot, and fix thoufand 
horfe, including his Epirots 
and allies ; whereas the con- 
fular army was fcarce twenty 
thoufand men Urong, Thofe 
who exaggerate the king’s lofs 
fay, that the number of the 
flain on his fide amounted to 
thirty thoufand men ; but 
n (*) Q^’of. }ib. if* 


others reduce it to twenty thou- 
fand. All writers agree, that 
Curius took twelve hundred 
prifoners, and eight elephants. 
This vidory, which was the 
moll decilive Rome had ever 
gained, brought all Italy under 
liibje(5lion, and paved the way 
for thofe- conquells which af- 
terwards made the Romans 
mailers of the known world* " 
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a model which they followed ever after. And now the 
king of Epirus refojved to leave Italy as foon as poffible ; 
be, however, concealed his dehgn, and endeavoured to 
keep up the drooping fpirits of his allies, by giving them 
hopes of fpeedy fuccours from Greece. , Accordingly he 
difpatchcd ambafladors into iEiolia, Illyricum, and Mace- 
. don, demanding fupplies of men and money. But the 
anfwers from thofc courts not proving favourable, he 
forged fuch as might pleafe thofe whom he was willing to 
detieive. When he could conceal his departure no longer, » 
he pretended to be enraged at the dilatorinefs of his 
friends in fending him fuccours ; and acquainted the 
Tarentines, that be muft go in perfon and bring them 
over. However, he left behind him a ftrong garrifon in 
the citadel of Tarentum, under the command of the fame 
Mflo who had kept it for him during his ftay in Sicily. 
In order to reftrain this governor within the bounds of 
his duty, he is faid to have made him a very itrange pre- 
fent, namely, a chair covered with the Ikin of Nicias, the 
treacherous phyfician, who had odered Fabricius to poi- 
0ndfrom fon his mafter After all thefe difguifes and precautions, 
thence into Pvrrhus at laft fet fail for Epirus, and arrived fafe at Acro- 
^ith eight thoufand foot, and five hundred 
mnms, having fpent, to no purpofe, fix years in Italy and 

‘ Sicily 

On his return, he found his treafures exhaufted, and 
his people difeouraged. To retrive therefore his reputa- 
tion, and make his troops fome amends for the hardfhips 
they had fuffered in Italy, he refolved to invade Macedon, 
where Antigonus Gonatus, who had refufed to fend him 
fuccours, then reigned. Being reinforced with fome comr 
panics of Gauls, he ravaged the country, took many cities, 
and overthrew Antigonus in a pitched battle. Notwith- 
ftanding that prince had a great many Gauls in his pay, 
^HMace* Pyrrhus drove him from place to place, and at length 
doa. * made himfelf mafter of the whole kingdom of Ma-* 
cedon (D). 

i Zonar. lib. viii. cap. 7. k Plut. ibid. Juftin. lib, xxv. cap. 3. 
Faofan. in Attic, p. ii» 

(D) After the victory which the Moloffians, confecrates to 
he gained over Antigonus, he the ItonianMinervathefebuck- 
hungup thefpoilsof the Gauls lers of the fierce Gauls, after 
in the temple of Pallas of Ito- having defeated the whole army 
nia, a fmall city between Pherae of Antigonus. The delcendents 
and LarifiTa, with the following of iEacus are ftill the fame, 
infeription : Pyrrhus, kingot braveand refolute (2)*” , 

(i) Plut, ibid. & Paufan. in Attic, p. 11, i». 

* ' AnUgonus^T 
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Antlgonus, after his defeat, had retired to Theflalo- 
nica, with the remains of his fhattered army, intending 
to wait there for a favourable opportunity of recovering 
his kingdom. But Ptolemy, the fon of Pyrrhus, a prince 
who almoft equalled his father in bravery, though at that 
time but twenty-two years of age, purfued the unhappy 
Antigonus to his retreat, put to the fword the few troops 
he bad with him, made himfelf mafter of Theflalonica, 
and reduced the king of Macedon tofuch difficulties, that 
he had no place to retire to in his misfortunes but tle 
forefts ^ 

It was natural for Pyrrhus,*after tliefe conquefls, which 
had both enriched and encreafed his army, to return to 
the affiftance of the Tarentines, and his allies in Italy. 
But his inconftancy, or rather the fear he was in of the 
Romans, induced him to take another courfe. New ene- 
mies, and new hopes, *drew him into Peloponnefus, whi- 
ther he took with him his two fons, Ptolemy and Hele- 
nus, inftcad of leaving at Icaft one of them in Macedon, 
to keep that country in awe, and watch the motions of 
Antigonus. He had been invited thither by Cleonymus, 
king of Sparta, who, being driven from his capital by 
Areus, his ambitibus nephew, and the intrigues of lii$ 
wife Chelidonis, had recourfe to Pyrrhus, whofe vidories 
had made him famous all over Greece. The king, who 
was ever paffing from one enterprize to another, readily 
complied with the requeft of Cleonymus. With twenty- 
fiv6 thoufand foot, two thoufand horfc, and tw'elve ele- 
phants, he entered Peloponnefus ; not fo much with a de- 
fign to rc-eftablifh Cleonymus, as to make himfelf maher 
of all Greece. ^But the ooftinate refiftance he met with at 
Lacedaemon, obliged him to drop this enterprize, as we 
have related at length in the hiftory of the Lacedaemonians. 
He had fcarce refolved with himfelf to retire from before 
Lacedaemon, when a new projeft haftened his departure, 
in order to try his fortune in another quarter. 

Ariftippus and Ariftias, two of the principal citizens of 
Argos, having excited a great feditioiv in that city, the 
former, to ftrengthen his party, had drawn Antigonus 
into his intereft ; and the latter refolved to call Pyrrhus 
to bis- affiftance* The king was overjoyed at the arrival 
of an exprefs from Ariftias, inviting him to engage in a 
new war ; and defpifing Antigonus, who had ^ready re- 

1 Juftin, lib. XXV. capr 3. Diod. Sic. lib* xxU. in Excerpt, Valeiii, 
p* a66, 
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covered great part of Macedon, he drew off frond Lace- 
dflemoni and haftened to Argos. But Areus, having 
timely notice of his departure, concealed his troops in 
the moft difficult paflcs.’ Having fuffered the advanced 
guard of the Epirot army, commanded hy Pyrrhus, to 
march by, he fell unexpectedly on the rear, and cut off a 
great number of the Gauls and Moloffians, of whom it 
was compofed. Pyrrhus detached his fon Ptolemy to 
Hh fan their relief i but the young prince, fuffering himfelf to be 
hurried on by the impetuofity of courage, was killed .in 
* the engagement by Orafus, a Cretan. The king being 
informed of his foil's death, fuddenly faced about, and 
« falling upon the Lacedaemonian cavalry, who, 'under the 

command of Evalcus, an officer of great reputation, 
had imprudently advanced into the plain, made a great 
Pyrrhus havock of thofe troops. He was always dreadful in bat- 
reyengts ties ; but on this occafion, when grief, and the defire of 
hU deaths revenge, inflamed his natural ardor, he even furpaffed 
himfelf. He fingled out Evalcus in the throng, and 
breaking through the troops that furrounded him, killed 
him on the fpot at the firft blow. The death of fo brave a 
man difliearteiied the Lacedaemonians, who now began to 
give ground. On the other hand the Epirots, being ani- 
mated by the example of their king, purfued the advan- 
tage with fuch vigour, that the enemy were put into the 
utmofi: confufion, and at length obliged to fave themfclves 
by a diforderly flight, after having loft the greateft part of 
their cavalry. When the dead body of his fon was brought 
to him, he exprefled the deepeft concern ; but at the 
fame time feemed to blame him on account of bis too. 
great boldnefs. faying, I am not at all furprifed that 
my fon has loft his life ; I did not expeCl he would have 
lived fo long.” 

Pyrrhus, having thus revenged the death of Ptolemy 
with ftreams of Lacedaemonian blood, purfued his tiiarch 
to Argos, and arriving before that city, encamped in an 
advantageous fitualion, at a fmall diftance from Antigo- 
^halkngis mis, who had anticipated his march. Next morning he 
Anugoftus a herald to Antigen us, challenging him to fingle 

^comhat^. combat; but that prince returned him the following an- 
fwer : If Pyrrhus is tired of his life, he may find ways 

enough to put an end to it.” The inhabitants of Argos 
feeing two foreign kings ready to engage at their gates, 
and not doubting but the conqueror would feize on their 
city, and from a fr^c people reduce them to a ftate of fla- 
very, font ambafladors xq both princcs> entreating them 
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to withdraw their forces, and fufFer the citizens to com- 
pofe their differences by themfelves. Antigonns readily 
conferited to this propofal, and> to convince them that he 
had no defign upon their city, delivered up his fon to 
them as a hoftage. Pyrrhus likewife promifed to retire ; 
but, as he offered no fecurity for the performance of his 
promife, the Argians began to fufpeft him of infincerity ; 
and indeed not without reafon, for the fadlious Arillias 
had agreed to open one of the gates to him that night, 
and put him in poffeffion of the city. The traitor obferved 
his promife, opening the gate, and conveying a body of 
Pyrrhus^s Gauls into the market-place, which was in the 
centre of the city, without being difeovered by any of 
Ariftippus’s party. Pyrrhus, however, not thinking that 
body Sufficient to make head againft the citizens, ordered 
his elephants to advance, with a defign to draw them up 
likewife in the market-place. But it happened, that the 
gate, which was delivered up to Pyrrhus, was* not high 
enough for the elephants to pafs with their towers on 
their backs; fo chat it was neceffary to take them off, and 
replace them, after they had entered the city. The Ar- 
gians hearing the noife, ran to arms, and finding the 
enemy ported in the centre of the city, fled to the for- 
trefs, and from thenc^ fent meffengers to Antigonus, 
preffing him to advance without lofs of time to their afillU 
ance. He immediately marched up to the walls, and or- 
dered his fon Alcioneus to enter the city at the head of his 
beft troops. In this critical juniflu re, Araeus, king of La- 
cedaemon, arrived likewife at Argos with a thoufand La- 
cedaemonians, and the fame number of Cretans ; and join- 
ing the Macedonians, charged the Gauls with the utmort 
fury, and threw them into diforder. Pyrrhus hafteiied to 
their relief with a body of MololBans; but the darknefs 
and confufion were fo great, that he could neither be heard 
nor obeyed. 

The fight lafted all night, and at break of day the 
ftreets appeared covered with dead bodies, and ftreaming 
with blood, the Macedonians, Argians, Cretans, Epirots, 
Gauls, and Lacedaemonians, having fought in the dark, 
without dirtinguifhing their friends from their foes. Pyr-i 
rhus was not a little furprifed to fee the. city filled with the 
enemy's troops ; and imagining all was loft, thought of 
nothing but a timely retreat. As he was under fome ap- 
prehcnfion, with refpe£k to the gates of the city, which 
were too narrow, he fent orders to his. foa Helenas, whom 
he had l^t without^ with the main body of the army, to 

make 
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ihake a large breach in the wall| and be readj to cover bi^ 
retreat, in cafe he fhould be overpowered by the enemy* 
But the perfon he fent to his fon mifunderllanding his or- 
ders, delivelred a quite contrary meflage \ in confequence 
of which, Helenus, inftead of making a breach in the 
wall, drew out the flower of his troops, and attempted to 
get in at the gate, in order to affift his father. But the 
paflage being liopped up by an elephant of an enormous 
iize, and the Argians crouding about the. gate to prevent 
Helenus from entering it, a (harp engagement enfued, in 
which great numbers w'ere killed on both (ides. At 
length Helenus, fearing his father might be in danger, 
forced his paflage through the thickefl; of the enemy’s 
hut U fur* ranks. But he had fcarcc got in, when he met his father, 
ruundttd on furrounded by the enemy on all fides, and fighting his 
m ailjidesf through them, in order to retire by the fame gate out 
of the city, which he could no longer hold, moft of his 
men being either killed or wounded. The troops which 
Helenus led, were fo thronged under the gate, that they 
wounded one another with their arms, and fo obftru^led 
the paflage, that it was impoffible, for Pyrrhus to pafs. 
He often cried aloud to them to retire, and clear the way 5 
but his voice not being heard in that noife and confufion, 
they ft ill continued to advance, prefting upon one another, 
and putting the few troops that were with the king in great 
diforder. Then Pyrrhus pulling off his diadem, to pre- 
vent his being known,. faced about, and charged the ene- 
my with the utmoft fury. While he ^ii^as thus fighting in 
the croud, and making a great flaughter of the enemy, a 
common foldier of Argos attacked and wounded him with 
his javelin. The king, inflamed at the fight of his owii 
blood, flew at the aggreflTor with a rage not to be exprefled, 
and was ready to make him pay dear for his boldnefs \ 
but the mother of the Argian, who, with other women, 
beheld the combat from the top of a houfe, being alarm- 
ed at the imrnment danger of her fon, threw down a tile 
upon Pyrrhus, which, falling upon his head, gave him fuch 
a^low, that he ftaggered for fome timej and then fell 
fenfelefs to the ground. One Zopyrus, a Macedonian, ob- 
ferving his fall, and knowing who he was, dragged him into 
mni kilUd, a porch : there, with a trembling hand, he cut off the head 
of Pyrrhus, and carried it to Alcioneus, who rode full fpeed 
with it to his father Antigonus, and threw it do^ at his 
feet. But that prince, reflefting on the inftability of hu- 
man affairs, and yiciflitude of fortune, fevercljr rebuked 

his fan for thus iafulting the remains of fo great a man. 

Taking 
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I'Taking up the head, he covered it with his own garment, 
jand caufed it to be honourably interred 

I Pyrrhus, a prince to whom the Hu cha- 

Ititle of a gjeat captain is juftly due, fince he was fo highly raaer. 

F elleemed by the Romans, and by a perfon worthy to be 
I credited, with relation to the merit of a warrior, and the 
[ beft qualified to form a right judgement in that particular j 
\ for Livy tells us ”, that Hannibal, when alked by Scipio, 
iwho, inhis opinion, were the greateft generals in the 
I world, named Alexander in the firft place, Pyrrhus in 
i the fecond, and himfelf in the third. All the ancients 
tell us, that no general underftood the art of war better 
than the king of Epirus, who learnt them by principles 
and rules, as well as by experience, and is faid to have 
written feveral volumes on encampments, and the different 
methods of drawing up an army (E). 

Pyrrhus had, befides his military talents, many other 
commendable qualities, a great deal of good nature, much 
compaffion for the unhappy, and no lefs gratitude for 
thofe who had laid him under obligations. When .^ro. 
pus, one of his chief favourites, who had done him confi- 
derable fervicei died, he weptt and was heard to fay, 

“ It is not his death that moft afilifts me ; he has paid the 

>" Plut. ibid. Val. Max. lib. v. cap. i. Paufan. in Attic, p. i*. 

Juftin. lib. XXV. .cap. 5. " Liv. lib. xxxv. cap. 14. 

(E) Thefe books are men- how to encamp, choofe his 
tionedbyTully(i) ; and Do- ground, and poll his men to 
natus tells us, that Pyrrhus advantage (3). He is gener- 
invented a fort of game, like ally reprefented by the ancient 
that of chefs, to reprefcnt the hillorians as a prince of an un- 
different wavs of making at- common underftanding, and of 
tacks, and drawing up armies great fagacity and penetration, 
in battalia (2). Livy gives us It is therefore furprifing, 
the fame account as Pyrrhus, that Tully Ihould take him to 
or rather makes Hannibal fey be included in the .famous 
as much of him : “ He was, verfes of Ennius, wherein that 
(fays that great general), the poet fays, 

&ft, who perfedly underfiood 

Semper fuit itolidum genus .£iicidarum, 

Bellipotentes magk quam fapiendpotentes (4), 

A ftupid race th’ i^idse appear, 

Lefs ram’d for wifdom than for feats of war. 

I ^9 Epift. *5. (») Donat, in Comnsent. Eu- 

I OTcb. T«»ent. (}) Lir.ibid, .(4) Cic.de Wvia. lib. ii. 

I VoL. ix; H ' • 
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" debt fcc owes to nature. ^My concern is, thatl falong de- 
layed making hkn^li: foitable return for bis fervices, and 
fay that delay am deprived of tl^e pleafurc of (hewing my 
gratitude , His only faults were ambition and incon- 
nancy; the former did not fo much proceed from an ava- 
ricious defire of enriching himfelf, and pofieffing vaft do- 
minions, as from a love of glory ; he had propofed Alex- 
ai^er the Great to himfelf for a model, and in all his cn- 
terprizes had no other view than m equal and even fur- 
pafs that conqueror* His inconftancy indeed was very re- 
markable. He had fcarce tried one enemy, 'when he was 
for engaging another; fo that his whole life was a con- 
tinued feries of new projects fucceeding each other. 
When he had conquered ta country, he negleded all pro- 
per meafures for preferving it, how dear loeyer the con- 
queft might have^ coft him. Hence Antigonus ufed to 
compare him, as jPlutarch informs^us, to a lucky game- 
fter, who did npthnow how to make a good ufe of his 
fortune, but layHhly fpent whatever he got by gaming. 
AlhheEph> The Epirotl in Argos no fooner heard of the death of 
rots in Ar- their king, than they threw down their arms, and furren- 
Sr aniif* ^ diferetion. But Antigonus treated them with 

cretion. humanity, and generoufly fent back to Epirus, Hc- 

' lenus, the king’s fon, who.was alfo taken prifoner, de- 
livering to him the body of his unfortunate father, inclofed 
in a golden,‘Urn P. ^ 

Alexander Pyrrhus was fuceeeded in the kingdom of Epirus by his 
fon Alc3tander,, who, foon after his acceflion to |be throne, 
made himfelf mafter of Macedon, but , was forced both 
' from Macedon and Epirus by Demetrius. ^ Alexander be- 
ing thus in hts turn expdlcd'his dominipns, fled to the 
Acarnanians; and, having taifed among them frefh forces, 
returned into Epirus, where ht was joined by fuch niim- 
faers of his own fubjefls, that Demetrius drought it ad- 
vlfeable to quit that kingdom, and withdraw into Mace- 
don % He afterwards engaged in a war with the Illyri- 
ansi and having gained over them a complete viftory, 
paiTcd the remainder of hisf reign in peace and tranquility, 
without moleftiug his neigh^ujrsi 'pr being molefted by 
them 

Aiexalnder left by his filler OWmpias, whom he bad 
married, a fon and a 4 aughtor* Hia daughter, byname 
Fhtfaia, efpoufed Demetrius U- king of Macedon. His 

HuninP^r* . p Val. Max. lib* v. cap. tV « Plut. 
lib.' xxvi. c^p. 3. Paqfan. in Attic. Frontin. Stratag. 

VaHi«faH6.v.tap*« 
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fort, named Ptolemy, fucceedcd him in the fcirtgdhm an* 
der the tuitioti of h.s mother Olympias. heSeingvery 
young at h.s father's death. He was a prince of great ex- 
pecaation, but died when he was fcarce out of his mino- 
rity, as he was leading his artnyagainft the ^tolians, who 
had feiaed that part of Acarnania which belonged to the 
crown of Epiras •. He left one fon, named Pyrrhus, 
who, after a ftort re.git under the guardianflifp of his 
grandmother Olympias, was treacheroufly mnrdesed bv 
the Ambracians, leaving behind him one daughter, called 
by Juftin, Laudmia; Paufanias, Athenteus, and Po- 
lyaenus, Deidamia. This princefs fucceedcd her father 2 n-v • 
when the Epirots, difdaining to live under the govern- ^ 
ment of a woman, fuborned Neftor, one of her guards to 
murder her ; but the aflaffin failing in the attempt, the 
unhappy Deidamia fled for refuge to the temple of Diana, 
where flie was harbwoufly alTaflinated by Milo, who being v 
fentenced to death for the murder of his oWh mother Phi- 
lotera, redeemed himfelf from the punilhment due to his 
wiclrednefs by murdering his fovereign; He did not 
however, long enjoy the fruit of his crime ; for being 
feized with madnefs, he laid violent hands on himfelf 
twelve days after the death of Deidamia. As for the Epi- 
rots, they were feverely puniflied by heaven, firft with a 
dreadful famine, and afterwards with domeltic troubles, 
foreign wars, and many other calamities, which reduced 
their country to the laft extremity. This is the account 
we read in Polysenus : but PsuTanias tells us, that Dei- 
damia, after a Ihort and peaceatie reign, died quietly in 
her bed, leaving rfhe Epirptsi as flie had no ilTue, free to 
chufe what fort of, govcrripM^t they liked bell '. How- 
ever that be, it is certain, that in this princefs ended the 
Hmily of the Pyrrhidae, or the.defcendants of Pyrrhus 
Neoptolemus ji^nd that ujion her death the Epirots form- 
ed themfelvcs into a republic, which was governed by 
annual magiftrates, or j^tors, chofen in the general af- 
lembly of the whole nation. Of this republic, we have al- 
ready giveai a diftind account in our hi ftory of Greece 
froni the time it was firft formed till it was reduced by 
to a province. We fliall only obfcrvc, that 
the Macedonians on one fide, and the Illyriaiis on the 
other, taking advantage of the inteftinc divifions, which 
generally attend a popular government, feized on feveral 
provinces belonging to the Epirots, and annexed them to 


Juflin, lib, xxviii, cap. 3. 
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their rtfpeftive crowns j. ami hence it is* that though the 
kingdom of Epirus made a confiderable figure, the repub- 
lic fcarce made any. Ariftotle, as Stephanas informs us, 
wrote a particular book on the polity of the Epirots ; 
whence we may infer, that they were governed by excel- 
lent laws i but that work has not reached our times. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that the Epirots enjoyed the beft fort of li- 
berty, under their kings ; for, according to him, a ge- 
neral aCTembly of the people was yearly convened at Pafla- ‘ 
ron, a city in the province of Moloffis, where the "king 
bound himfelf by a folemn oath to govern agreeably to 
the laws, and the people to obey and fupport him as long 
as be fhould make the laws the rule of his government. 
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CHAP. XXXIL 

Hijiory of Bithynia. 

T his country, anciently known by the names of 
Myfia, Mygdoniaj Bebrycia, Mariandynia, and Bi- 
thynia, was bounded on the weft by the Bofporus Tlira- 
cius, and part of the Proptmtis ; on the fouth by the river 
Rhyndacus and Mount Olympus 5 on the north by the 
Euxine Sea \ and on the eaft by the river Parthenius 
Ptolemy extends the confines of Bithynia, on this fide, to 
Critorum on the coaft, and to Juliopolis in the inland 
country, comprehending, under the name of Bithynia, 
fome provinces belonging, according to other geographers, 
to Galatia and'Paphlagonia. 

The chief cities of Bithynia on the coaft were, Myrlea, 011 
the Propontis, not far from the mouth of Rhyndacus: 
this city was fo called from Myrlus of Colophon, its 
founder, as Stephattbs informs us, .or, as Others will have 
it, from Myrlea, a celebrated Amazon, who either found- 
ed or adorned it. It was demolifhed by Philip of Mace- 
cion, the father of Perfes, and rebuilt by Prufias, king of 
Bithynia, who, from his wife, called it Apamea w. It 
was afterwards honoured with the title of a Roman co- 
lony. Dafeylos, at a fmall diftance from the Rhyndacus. 
Cius, built by the Milefians, on a river of the fame name, 
deft toyed by Philip, the father of Perfes, and rebuilt by 

« V, cap 3z. ^ Strabi lib. xix. p. 388. . 

Prufias, 
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wholi?,name it bore ever after*.* Niconiedia, tbc 
metropolis of 'Bithynia# fo called from Nicomedcs, the 
{on of Zipoetes, its founder y. Strabo Teems to doubt by 
which of the Bithynian kings it was founded *. All the 
ancients fpeak of it as a place of great note (F). 

In this city the Roman emperors rcfided, when the 
affairs of the empire called them into the £aft. Conftan- 
tine the Great chofe Nicomedia * for the place of his abode 
after he retired from Rome, and there remained till the 
buildings he had begun at Byzantium were finiflied. 

This city, once fo famous, is now but a fmall village, 
known to the Turks by the name of Schemith. Pro- 
neftus, a colony of the Phoenicians, as Stephanas in- 
forms us. Drepanum, or Derpane, mentioned by Livy, 

Floras, and moft of the Latin hiftorians. All thefe cities 
flood on the Propontis, now the Tea of Marmora. 

On the Bofporus, which parts Europe from Afia, and Cities m 
joins the Propontis with the Euxine Sea, flood the famous the 
city of Chalcedon, or Calcedon, anciently known by the 
names of Proceraflis and Colbufa. Pliny \ Strabo and 
Tacitus**, call it the City of the Blind, alluding to the 
anfwer which the Pythian Apollo gave to the founders of 
Byzantium, who, confulting the oracle relative to a place 
where to build a cityi were direfted to choofe that fpot 

X Plin. ibid. Pomp. Mela, Iib.i. cap. 9. y Tzetzes, Chil. 3. 

Hiftor. 115. ver. 950. ® Strab* Ub.xiii. p. 388. « Nicephor. 

lib. vii. fub fin. ^ Plin. ibid. c Strab. lib. vii. p. zzit 

Tacit. Annal.lib. xii, cap. 63. 

(F) Pliny calls it a famous the time of the emperor Julian 
and beautiful city(i); Am- the Apollate. Paufanias, Mar- 
mianus Marcellinus, the mo- cellinus (4) andTrebellius Pol- 
ther of all the cities of Bithy- 110(5), tell us, this city was 
nia (2) ; Paufanias, the greateft formerly called Abacus. Ste- 
and firft city of Bithynia (3) ; phanus will have its ancient 
Libanius compares it to Rome, name to have been Olbia. But 
Byzantium, Alexandria, ;^and Nicomedia, Aftacus(, and Ol- 
Antioch, at that time the four bia, are fpoken of by Ptolerdy 
greatefl '^cities of the world ; as three neighbouring but di- 
and fays, that though it was ftin^ft cities. Strabo writes, 
perhaps inferior to them in that Nicomedes deftroyed Af- 
extent, it equalled them all in tacus, and transferred its inha- 
beauty, This author lived in hi tants to Nicomedia (6), 

(i) PHn. lib. V. cap. ultim. (t) Ammian. Marc^lin. lib. 

xvii. cap. ig. (3) Paufan.Eliac.i. cap. i». (4) Paufan. & 

Ammian. Marcellin. ibid. (5) Trcbell. Poll, in Gallienus, 

cap. 4. (6) Strab, ibid« , , , 
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wbkb oppofite ** to tte hahitkion of thl'iblf^d 
is, avS was then underftood, to iChalcedoit^ Chalcedc^ 
nians well deferving that cpithe$‘for having btirlt their city 
in a barren and fandy foil, without feeing that advantage- 
ous and pleafant fpot on the oppofite Ihore, which the By- 
3?antines afterwards chofe^ ^ 

Chalcedon, ^ the Chriftian times, became famous dn 
account of the council which was held there againft Eq- 
tyches. The emperor Vaicns caufgd the walls of this 
city to be levelled with the ground for Tiding with Proco- 
pius, and the materials to be conveyed to Conftantinoplc, 
where they were employed in building the famous Valen- 
tinian aqueduct. 

Chalcedon is at prefent a poor place, known to the 
Greeks by its ancient name, and to the Turks by that of 
Cadiaci, or the Judges town 

On the Euxine Sea ftood the city of Heraclea* once a 
republic o£no fmall note. It is commonly called Pontica, 
orUeraclea on the Pontus, to^iilinguifti it from feveral 
, other cities of J}hc fame name. Paufaiiias [ and the feho- 
liaft of Apollonius 8 tell us, that it vi^as founded and peo- 
pled by; a colony of the Megarenfes and Tanagraei of 
Boeotia. . 

This city, in procefs of time, acquired fuch wealth and 
power, cfpccially by J(ea, tjiat it was not inferior to any 
of the Greek ftates in Afia.^ Xenophon tells us, that in 
his time the Heracleans had a numerous fleet, and they 
fupplied him with a fquadron to convoy his men after 
their retreat into Greece.* There are fcarce any wars men- 
tioned by the ancients as carried on by fea in thofe parts, 
in which the Heracleans were not concerned, their friend- 
fliip being courted by all the princes of Afia on account of 
their maridrae power. The Heracleans feem to have 
maintained a good underftanding with the kings of Per- 
fia 5 and on that account refufed to pay their quota, when 
the Athenians impofed a tribute on the Greek cities of 
Minor, for equipping and fupportlng a fleet to be 
employed in the defence of the common liberty. 

As to their form of government, it was ^ originally de- 
- mocratical; but democracy foon gave way to ariflocracy : 
for many of the nobles being fent out to lead colonics into 
diftant countries, people, in whom the fnpreme power 
Was lodged, begin to opprefs thofe who remained ; 
wher^pon they ran to arms in their own defence, and, 

J Tournefort, Voyage au Levant, vol. ii, ^ Paufan. lib, V. 

I fehoHal^. Apollon, p. 190. ^ Ariflot. lib. v, Polit. cap. $. 

having 









OVCJWme their adverfaries^ took the whole power 
into their own^hands. New difturbances arifing among 
the nobles, becaufe the mbft wealthy engrofled the whole 
management of affairs to themfclves, it was agreed, that 
the fupremc power Ihould be lodged in the fenate, and 
that the fenate fltould confift of fix hundred members, ail 
chofen from the nobility* This new regulation incenfed 
the common people to fuch a degree, that they unani^ 
moufly rofe agaiilft the nobles, and obliged them to 
implOre-the affiftance firft of Timotheus, the Athenian, 
and afterwards of Epaminondas, the Theban. Thefe ge- 
nerals, refufing to interfere with their domeftic quarrels, 
they were forced to reciall Clearchus, a fenator, whom rytanH^f 
they had banilhed ; :>but as his banifhment had neither Htracita. 
improved his niorals, nor infpired hlna with better prm-% 
ciples, he made the troubles, in which he found the city 
involved, fubfervient to his wicked defign of fubje£fcing it, 
and ufurping the fovercign power. With this view he Clearchu^ 
openly declared for the people ; and having by their means 
humbled the nobles, he caufed himfelf to-be mvefted with 
the whole power, which had been divided among them. 

Thus rendered abfolute, heexercifed all forts /rf cruelty 
upon fuch as gave him any umbrage : moft of the fenators 
were either affaffinated, or deprived of their eftates and 
banilhed their native country^. Diodorusf Siculus tells us, 
that he propofed to himfelf Dionyfius, tyrant of Syracufe, 
for his model in the art of government^. The banilhed 
fenators having applied to che neighbouring cities for 
afliftance againft him, he compelled their wives and daugh- Untrue 
ters to marry his Haves, and of thefe compofed an army* 

Having vanquiihed the troops they led againll him, and 
taken many prifoners, be put them all to death, after he 
had made them fuffer the moft exquifite torments which 
his cruel temper, and an eager defire of revenge, could 
invent. 

After he had exercifed a moft cruel tyranny over his fel- Is murdtr^ 
low-citizens forthefpace of twelve years, he was at hift 
put to death by Chion and Leonides," two young citiaens, 
and difciples of Plato 

The CQnfpirators delivered their country from the ty- Satyrtst^ 
rant, but the manny ftill fubfifted. Glearchus having 
left two fons, Timotheus and Dionyfius, their uncle Sa- 
tyrus feized on the fovercign power, as their guardian 


* Juftin. ibid. Plut. de Fortun. Alexand. k piodor. Sicul# 

lib. XV. 1 Suidas, Poly«n, Stratag. lib. ii. 
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md^proUi&or^ arid eqt:^}ed his brother Cleafobus. in the 
ttvranny of his goveminciat ; for he not only put to death 
the confpirators, their children, and all thofc who were 
related to them, but likewife fuch of the citizens as he 
imagined capable of following their example. However, 
he educated his nephews with great care, and refigned 
the power to Timotheus as foon as he was of age, having 
conduifled the adminiftration feveti years ®. 

TmHheus, Timotheus governed with great equity and moderation 5 
whence he had the funiames of Euergetes and Soter, that 
is, the Bmeficeni^ the Saviour of his country. He ruled fif- 
Dmjfius. teen years, and was fuccceded by his brother Dionyfius, 
who, taking advantage of the retreat of the Perfians after 
the battle fought on the banks of the Granicus, reduced 
/ome of the neighbouring provinces, and conliderably in- 
crjcafed the power of the Heracleans After the death 
of Alexander he married Amaftris, the widow of Craterus, 
and daughter of Oxyathres, the brother of Darius. Upon 
this mariiage he ail'umed the title of king, and maintained 
it with great dignity, being a prince of a mild temper, 
and always ready to facrificc-his own cafe and private in- 
tereft to welfare of his fubjetts. 

He died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty- 
third of bis reign ; and is highly commended by all the 
ancients on account of his juftice, moderation, good- 
nature, and other princely qualities. He left two fons by 
his wife Amafiris, Clearchus and Oxatres, whom Dio- 
dorus Siculus calls Zathras Upon bis death Amaftris 
married Lyhmachus, one of Alexander’s captains, who, 
by that match, got pofleflion of Hcraclen, which fhe go- 
verned- as guardian to her children ; for they were both 
very young when their father died. Lyfimachus after- 
wards divorced Amaftris to marry Arfinoe, the daughter 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt 5 but nevertbe- 
lefs kept poiTefiion of the city, and educated the two 
young princes with great care. They both attended him 
in his expedition againft the Getse, after which he fuffered 
- them to return home, and refigned the government of 

tare us p^raclea to Clearchps, the eldeft, allowing him to take 
the title of king. With this title he governed, Heraclea, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, feventeen years, and was 
at lail put to death by Lyfimachtw, with his brother Oxa- 
*tifes,,for affaffinating their mother Amaftris®; for they 

m Juftin, UbsXvi. Memnon. Excerpt., cap. xvii. « Diodor. 

SkuJ. 3 c Meinnon. ibid. ** Diodoiu SicuJ. Iib4.xvj. Trog. in 

Prolog, lib. xyi. Memubn. Excerpt, cap. 19, 

both 



S^ry of l^t}ynU. 

Iwjtli confpired againft her, and caufed her t6 be fmothcr^ 
cd, while fhe was going by fea from Heraclca to Amallris, 
a city which (he had built, and called by her own name. 
Upon their death, Lyfimachus reftofed the Heraclcans to 
the full enjoyment of their ancient liberties. 

But they did not long continue in that happy condi- 
tion : Arfinoe, who had a great afeendant over her huf- 
band Lyfimachus, prevailed upon him to deprive them of 
the liberty which he had not long before granted them, 
and appoint one Heraclitus Cimaeus governor of the place, 
a man entirely at her devotion. After the famous battle 
of Coroupedion, in which Lyfimachus was killed by one 
Malacon, a native of Heraclea, the Hcracleans conlpired 
to (liake off the yoke, under which they had groaned for 
the fpace of feventy-five years, determined either to reco- 
ver their former liberty, or perifti in the attempt. With 
this refolution, the chief citizens went in a body to wait 
on Heraclitus, intreating him to retire, and fu&cr them 
to live according to their own laws. They offered him all 
poffible fecurity for his perfon and effedls, befidcs a large 
l‘um of money to defray the charges of his journey. At 
this propofal, Heraclitus commanded the officers who at- 
tended him to put immediately to death fome of the lead- 
ing men, whom he named : but the officers, to his great 
furprize, inftead of obeying his orders, feized him, and 
carried him to the public prifon ; for the Hcracleans had 
gained them over to their party, by making them free of 
irieraclea, and promifing to pay them the arrears which 
were due from Heraclitus. Having thus fecured the ty- 
rant, they demolifhed the citadel which Lyfimachus had 
built ; raifed one of their own citizens, named Phocrites, 
to the chief magiflracy i and difpatcbed an embaffy to 
Seleucus, king of Syria, to acquaint him with what they 
had done, and implore his protedlion Seleucus had 
been greatly prejudiced againft the Hcracleans by Aphro- 
difius, who, being fent by him to vifit the cities of Afia, 
had laid many things to their charge, and reprefented 
them as difaffe6led to his perfon. He was therefore fo far 
from promifing them his prot^ion, that he threatened 
their ambaffadors, and let drop fome expreflaons, ^Rich 
gave juft ground to fufpe£fc that he had fome defign upon 
their city. The Hcracleans, therefore, entered into an 
offenfive and defenfive league with Mithridates, king of 
Pontos; the Byzantines and Chalcedonians recalled all 

p Juftiii. lib. xvii. cap. 
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dM!xr pwt in a '^ofec ’of defcnSf-, 

^ B.iit. the .4cith of S^leucfis foon c]^]i,fered tttem from their 
apprchenfions )9- 

‘From this time the Heracleans enjoyed their libertiea 
undifturbed for many.year$i When the Romans became 
formidable in Aiia, they made an alliance with them j 
the articles of which were engraved on tables of brafs, and 
.lodged at Rome, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
and at Heraclea, in a temple of the fame god. Notwith- 
ftanding this alliance, the Heracleans fuffered greatly by 
the wars which they engaged in, for the defence of their 
liberties, againft the Bithynians and Galatians How- 
ever, they held out againft the utmoft efforts of their ene- 
mi^ and obliged them to withdraw their forces with dif- 
grace. In the war which the Romans waged with Mi- 
thrldates the .Great, they refolved at firft to obferve a 
ftrifl: neutraifty, and refufed to admit that prince’s fleet 
into their harbour 5 but, on the approach of his general 
Arche laus, 'they changed their meafures, and fided with 
him, after having murdered all the Romans who refided 
among them. Their treachery coft them dear ; for Cotta 
having, after a two years liege, taken their city, pillaged 
and reduced it to alhes, as we have related in the hiftoiy 
of Pontus. Cotta, on bis return to Rome, was feverely 
reprimanded by the fenate, for .fuffering fo great and 
wealthy a city to be deftroyed. All the captives were 
fent home without ranfom, the inhabitants reftored to 
the poffeffion of their lands, and allowed the ufc of their 
harbour, with the freedom of commerce. 

Britagoras,^ope of the chief citizens, fpared no pains 
to repcoplc ft; but could not obtain for bis fellow-citizens 
the reftitution of their liberty, and ancient privileges. 
Strabo tells us, that a numerous colony was fent from 
Rome to repeople it. Some of the new-comers fettled in 
the city, and feme in the country j but the former were 
all maffacred by Adioterix, the fon of Demenecelius, 
king of the Galatians ^ But his cruelty did npt long pafs 
uhpuniflicd ; for OSiivianus having taken him prifoner, 
after the famous battle of Aftium, he was carried in 
chains to Rome to grace the triumph, and afterwards both 
him and his fon were put to death. From this period 
Heraclea continued fubjeft ta the Roman emperors, till 
the downfal of the empire, being, with its territory, 
made part of die province of Pon^u^.^^ Neat this city was 

s M'emnon, ibid. cap. ii, is. / l!b. xii, 

the 



cf Shiyota^ 

femofuS Arough whiclv H^iciilcs Jijfeigned & 
bave dedcended to infernal regidihs, and brought np 
from thence Ae fabulous Cerberus. This case was ftill 
to be feen in Xenophon’s time ; but is now clofed up, 
though once two furlongs deep * (G). 

The inland cities of Bit^nia, which it may be proper 
to take notice of, were, Frufa, at the foot of Mount 
Olympus; built, according to Strabo *, by Prufias, king 
of Bithynia, who waged war with Croefus and Cyrus, and 
not by Hannibal, as Pliny pretends “ (H). 

Libyfla, famous for the death of Hannibal, and the 
tomb of that great commander, which was ftill extant in 
Pliny’s time. 

Nicsea, or Nice, which ftood on the lake Afeanius, 
now the lake of Ifnich. This city was built, according 
to Strabo, who calls it the metropolis of Bithynia by 
Antigonus, the fon of Philip of Macedon, and from him 
called at firft Antigonia. Afterwards it was repaired and 
adorned by Lyfitnachus, who gave it the name of his wife 
Nicaca, the daughter of Antipater. Stephanus tells us. 



Inland 
tits of Bi* 
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• Xenoph. Exped. Cyri Minor, lib. vi. p. aio. Euftath. ad 
Pior.yf. ver. 791. t Strab. lib. xii. p. 388. u Piin. lib. v# 
cap. ultim. Strab. lib. xii. p. 389. 


(G) The ancient hiftory of 
Heraclea was written by Pi- 
fancier, Tiinagenes, Panyafis, 
Domltius, Calliftus, Cynas- 
thon, Nymphis, and Memnon ; 
for to thefe Atheuaeus, Suidas, 
Stephanus, and the fcholiafl of 
Apollonius, refer us, for a 
more full account of what they 
briefly relate of the Hera- 
clcans. But the works of thefe 
authors have been long fitjee 
loft, nothing now remaining 
but an extradt of Memnon, 
prefixed by Photius in his 
Bibliothec^ue ; and from him 
we have in great part copied 
what we have faid here of He- 
raclea. This city is at pre- 
fent a very inconiiderable 
place, known to the Greeks 
by the name of Penderachi, 
and to the Turks by that of 
Eregri. 


(H) This city mu ft have 
been founded long before the 
times of Creefus and Cyrus, if 
the tradition be true, which 
the inhabitants have tranfmit- 
ted to us, on feveral medals, 
that Ajax ftabbed himfelf here 
with his fword. It is furprif- 
ing that Livy, who has fo well 
deferibed the neighbourhood 
of Mount Olympus, where the 
Gauls were defeated by Man- 
lius, Ihould not mention tlua 
place. Prufa was the place 
where the Othoman princes 
reflded, before they extended 
their conquefts into Europe ; 
and is ftill one of the moft 
beautiful and populous cities 
of Afla. Wc muft not, with 
fomc^ geomphers, confound 
the city of Prufa with that of 
Prufias, of which wc have 
fpoken above. 
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tiatNicsea was originally a colony of tbc ^otriari, a pea* 
i^c of ThracC| and called in the carlfeft times Anchore (I), 

; The chief rivers of Bithynia were, the Pfillis, Colpas, 
i^angarius, or Sagaris, Hipias/Rhebas, and the Lycus, 
difcharging themfelves into the Euxine Sea, between 
Chakedon and Heraclea. Livy was certainly miftaken 
when he wrote, that the Sangarius, the chief river of 
Bithynia, falls into the Propontis. It fprings from Mount 
Dindymus, in Phrygia, at a fmall diftance from a town, 
which Strabo calls Sangia ; waters Phrygia and Bithynia j 
and, receiving in its courfe the Thymbrus and the Cal- 
lus, falls into" the Euxine Sea, over-againft the fmall 
iflahd of Thynias. Some geographers place the river Par- 
thenius in Bithynia 5 but thefe extend the bounds of this 
country a great way into Paphlagonia. As Bithynia lies 
between the 41 It and 43d degrees of north latitude, and 
is watered by a great many rivers, it once abounded with 
all the neceflaries of life. The ancients compare fome of 
the inland provinces to the fruitful and delicious vales of 
Tempe itfelf ; but at prefent it lies in great part neglected 
and unmanured. 

Bithynia was anciently inhabited by various nations, 
differing in their manners, cuftoms, and language 5 name- 
ly, the Bebryces, the Mariandyni, the Caucones, the Dol- 
liones, and the Cimerii. 

Thefe different nations were anciently governed by 
liings of their own, Bithynia being, in the earlieft times, 
divided into as many kingdoms as nations or tribes. Plu- 
tarch, Polysenus, and Stephanas, mention Mandron and 
Byfnus, as reigning over the Bebryces ; and Hyginus 
fpeaks of one Lycus, king of the Mariandyni. But all wc 
know of thefe fmall kingdoms, and the princes who ruled 
oyer them, is, that in procefs of time they were reduced 
by the more powerful kin« of the RiUiynians. 

Strabo* fpeaks of one Pru^as reigning in Bithynia in 
the time of Croefus, the lafl: king of Lydia, by whom he 
was conquered. Fronj. this period, the Blthynians con- 
tinued ful^jeft firfl to the Lydians, and afterwards to the 
Perfians, till the reign of Alexander the Great ; for we 


*'Scrab, lib. xii. p. 373. 

(I) The firft general coun- after honoured with the title 
eil held here, by the appoint- and privileges of a metropolis, 
meht of Conflantine the Great, as aj4>ear8 from the aits of the 
AHms, gave new lultre council at ChaieedOii. 
to this city ; for it was ever 


find 



B^fy of Bitbynm% 

find them mentioned % Herodotus, among the many 
dons that attended Xerxes in his expedition into Greece. 
While they were fubjeft to the Perfians, they were ft'ill 
governed, it feems, by their own princes ; for Memnon 
and Strabo tell us, Doedalfus, or Dydalfis, Boteras, and 
Bas, ruled in Bithynia with fovereign power in the time 
of the Perfian monarchy. Some writers place in the 
reign of Doedalfus the invaCon of the Byzantines, Chal-^ 
cedonians, and Thracians, who, entering Bithynia, cotn-i 
mitted moft dreadful ravages ^ ; and, having taken feveral 
towns, made a great many captives, whom they inhu- 
manly murdered, when they found themfelves obliged to 
leave the country. Boteras was, according to Memnon, 
the fott of Dcedalfus, arid died in the feventy-fixth year of 
his age. He was fucceeded by his fon Bas, who, having 
overcome Calantus, one of Alexander the Great's gene- 
rals, peaceably enjoyed the kingdom of Bithynia fifty 
years, and died in the feventy-firft of his age*. 

Bas was fucceeded by Zipcetes, who waged war firft 
with the Heracleans, and afterwards with the Chalcedo- 
nians. Over the former he gained no confiderable advan- 
tage j but reduced the latter to great difficulties, befieged 
their metropolis, and having drawn them to a battle, 
killed eight thoufand of them on the fpot. He was pre- 
vented from purfuing the victory, which would have foon 
put him in pofleffion of Chalcedon, by Patrocles, one of 
Antiochus Soter's generals, who^ entering Bithynia, ra- 
vaged the country with fire and fword. Zipcetes marched 
againft him, and, having concealed his men in ambufti, 
fell upon him unexpedicdly, and cut him off with his 
whole army. Zipetes was fo affedled by this victory, that 
he died in a tranfport of joy, in the feventy-fixth year of 
his age, and forty-eighth of his reign. He left four fons, 
of which the eldeft, called Nicomedes, took poffcffion of 
the throne, and caufed two of his brothers to be put to 
death. . But the ybungefl Ziboeas V having favedhimfelf 
by a tjmely flight, feized On the coaft of Bithynia, which 
was then known by the names of Thracia Thyniacia and 
Thracia Afiatica, and there maintained a long war with 
his brother ; who, being informed that Antiochus Soter, 
king of Syria, was making great preparations to attack" 
him at the fame time, becaule he had declared for Anti- 
gonus Gonatus, called in the Gauls to his affifiance^ 

y feiod. Sic. lib. xn. z 'Memnon. Excerpt. cap. 

•Eiv. Jib. xxxviiK • 
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' fe- ®^**”*' 'firil'iMlsJ 

I'Nr^i&tles Iii^«^,'^ti ti^r^i^fenc^ tepulftd im- 
iMcnus,'* overcome hli f)ratl)er> and aeqaitsM the pofr 
&ffion of all his latlser’s dominions) b^^wied upon them 
.^t part of -MaMihOF) which Callidfrom them Cal- 

IfvGraacia^ and Galhtia. "As for ZipceteS) he died ia ba- 
Mi^mentj 'his army feeing routed bjr -the Gauls, and the 
(^fos, which he poflefled <mi the coaft, obliged to fufemit 

to the conqueror (K). 

■ Nicomedes, having no enemies tp contend with after 
the defeat of his brotherj^ and the Q^vuntBges gained over 
the king of Syria, applied bittt felf to the enlarging and 
adorning of the city of Aftitui which he called after his 
Owri name, Nicofhedia (L). / - < 

Nicomedes had two wives, Ditizcle and Etasfeta : the 
former brought him two fon«, Zela and Prufias, and one 
daughter, named Lyfandra ; by the latter he had one fon, 
named Tibites, to whom, at the inftigation of his mother 
Etazeta, he left the kingdom. But Zela, who, at the 
time of his father’s death, was, in Armenia, whither he 
had been banifhed by the intrigues of his ftepmother, 
having hired an army of Galatians, returned into Bithynia, 
drove out Tibites, and peaceably enjoyed the crown till 
his death. He was taken in a fnare, which he had laid 
for the Galatians; for, fuipefting their fidelity, he in- 
vited their leading men to a banquet, with a defign to 

(^1 f *) Juftin (z) teen bookson the migration of 

tell us, that the Gauls, having the Gauls out of Europe into 
laid wafte the dominions of Zi- Afia ; but none of them have 
poetes, kept the fpoils for them- reached our times. 

couptry , (L) This is what we read in 

with Nicomedes, calling their Paufanras (4), Trebellius Pol- 
portionGallo-Graecia; and here- lio(5), Ammianus Marcelli- 
m they agree with Demetrius nus (6j, and EufebiUs (7), But 
Byzantius, who informs us, Memnon fays, that he built 
thatOallo-Orasciawasuoti^ven Nicomedia oppofite the city 
by Nicomedes to the Gauls, of Aftacus; fo that Nicome- 
but held by them againft his dia and Aiiacus were, accord- 
will, after they had driven out ing to this writer (8), two dif. 
his brother Zipates (3)^ De- tin^ cities, 
metrius Byzantius wrote thir- 


. CO f-Jv. lib. xxxviii. (z) Juftin. rib. XXV. cap. *. . uj Laert. 

. (4)Pauian.inEi,ac.lib.ii. pw »59. 

fs) Gallienis, (6yAmmiab. MarcelHn. 

hb.xxuis ( 7 >^ufeb.anChron. (8) Memnon. ibid. cap. »i. 

cut 



intelligence^ 

-Tirfiat; was pfcpiritig^ againft them, killed the treachcr- 

prince at the beginning of <|ie banquet \ 

He was fucceededby his fon Prufias, furnamed Cholos, Pru/ai. 
or the Lame^ and alfo Cunegos, or the IfttnUn This prince, 
in t|iie beginning >f his reign, ehtered into an alliance 
witK>^the Rhodians againft the Byzantines, whom he re- 
duced to great difficulties, as we have related in the 
hiftc3(ry of Rhodes. He afterwards engaged in a war 
with the Galatians, Whom Attains I. king of Pergamus 
had invited into Ada, defeated them in a pitched battle, 
took feveral of their fortreffes, and put all that fell into 
his hands to the fword, without diftindlion of fex or age. 

When the war broke out botiv’ecn Antiochus the Great 
and the Romans, he was folicited by the former to join 
him againft thofe powerful republicans ; but Scipio, by a 
letter, and Livius, admiral of the Roman fleet, by the pro- 
mifes he made, in the name of the republic, fixed him in 
the intereft of Rome, as the reader may find in the hiftory 
of Syria. Notwithftanding his engagements with the Ro- 
mans, he invaded the territories of Eumencs, their con- 
ftant friend and ally, at the inftigation of Hannibal, who 
had taken refuge in his dominions. The advantages he 
gained over Eumenes in this war, were chiefly owing to 
Hannibal, who not only prevailed upon Ortyagon, one of 
the kings of the Galatians, and Philip, king of Macedon, 
to fend him powerful fupplies, but took upon him the 
command of his forces, and in feveral encounters put the 
king of Pergamus to flight This conduft awaked the 
jealoufy of the Romans, who fent T. Flaminius, Scipio 
Africanus, and Scipio Nafica, into. Afia, to adjuft the dif- 
ferences between the two kings, and to perfuade Prufias 
to deliver Hannibal into their hands Flaminius, after 
having propofed a plan of accommodation betwen Prufias 
and Eumencs, acquainted the former, that Rome would 
never confider him as a fincere friend, onlefs he delivered 
up Hannibal, who made no othef ufe of his liberty and 
talents than to draw kings and nations into the fame dan- 
gerous enterprizes which had proved his own ruin. Pru- 
fias refufed to comply with the requeft of the ambaflTadors, 
pleading the laws of hofpitality, arid the age of Hannibal. 

He alfo infilled on the reputation of that great general, 

•whom he could not deliver up, without drawing upon 

MCmnq|i. ibid^ Athen. lib. ii. cap. i8. Plin. Hb»,viii. cap. 4, 
c Juftin. lib: xxxiK cap. 4. .^mil. Frobus in Hannib, ' * Polyb. 

Legat, xivii. Eiv. lib. xxxvi, 

himfelf 




frufasd€- .bitjifelf tlie ind%natix>n 

up threatening CO ;tr<tat hiflijts in . ke pei^AedHUi 

favouring and protediiiM ^he the king 

thought It advifcablc to hislgneft to the rewnge* 

* thejepublici and hie owii Int^refc Hianiuhai difap^ 

pointed the defigna of hie enemies^ ;ih^ a maimer worthy" 
of his great charadfer.f^ as ivc hatfiLl'SBtedm ihc^^ 
ofPergamus. ■ ' : . ■.;/ 

Frufias having, by thus. abandoning hiitgui^ and ^y to 
the revenge of the Romans, gained their; fnotc^tion, in 
order to engage them ftHl more ni his fg^ouTi aflGftei 
them with menarid.moiwy in their Vrar with ^eifesi-king 
ofMacedon; andf upon the redu&ion Ol^Lthat ednhtry^ 
was not content,- like ^e.efher princes of theEaft^ with 
fending an embaffy to Roim tp congratulate the fenate on 
Cm t9 the fuccefs of their arms, but went thither. in ^p^fon, and 
diihonoured the royal j^gnity by Jxis mean and fervile 
datteries. The fenate np. former he^rd of his arrival in 
Italy, than they feOt Lucius Cornelius Scjpio, the fon of 
Scipio Afiaticus; as far as vCapi^ to meet hmsi with orders 
to defray his. charges,, and cohduck’him to the Capitol, 
^fore he entered the city, he caufed his head to be 
ftiaved, and took thsO^the pileus, or cap, which flaves wore 
after they had obtaitj^d their freedom. In that odd drefs 
he advanced tO]^ard^, the Uppped at the tribimal, 

where the pratom nfcdito adminifbr ju^c^ and there de- 
clared with a loud voie^ that he had eroded the feas, on 
purpofe to return tt^ksto the Roman^gods,^ and congra- 
tulate the republic on, hey late vi£tories^: 

His arrival being notified - to the ienate, they fent de- 
puties to receive /and ^ttpduce him to their afiembly. 
Jir/ mean Thefe Frufias received w$rh fuch mean flatteries and fub- 
Mamour im^pns as were the attire he had aflumed ; 

4tf ^^<r3[;liave taken the ap^araaceotf one of your 

ffi^r-menv/^aid hc^^iid am, indeed* no better than a 
Homan flavj^ your favp^^^^ The deputies 

w^er^. for the feaam immedi^ely; 

but he repuelied that Jhis audici^^ TOght be put i^rer 
tv^: days, being jfcfijauur^ tp!v#e v city ^ and temples, 
and 'wfit his friends^ ^Gn;t^ 

and oil that occafid^ betrayed a bafeu^fs ^ unwor- 
thy rank sipitfitle JieAore^: .hetientered the 

iKkhTed.^ faltwmd the f^tprs/with 

tbetitWw S^imle 3&eiti^ and 

plat, in 

Flam* Appi#iiW.&yda<sV p. ^ 

"" ^ nouiKcd 
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clofc oT ^icb, lie related w&at;.Jiw 1 mi 4; doneibr Ae re. 
public ia tbe courfe of #c 'TOfc.<»i44«»6red the prenu>£Hon 
of the fcnate, both for hiisa^ *od Ms (on.. .Afe this 
harangue, he prefentcd fo the .eoufcript fathtsxs arpctitiqiu 
which contained two artfcies ;lv whcrcreof the Jrft wa^ 
that* he ihlght be aUowed to ofiei up facrifices ia ^e Ca- 
pitol^ and at Praeo^t^ by way of thankfgmng to.^pitcr 
and Fortune, for:0e fucceis wMdh had attended the arms 
of the republic in the kte.war* The fecond article waa, 
that the fenate would gieant him a fmail territory, which 
had formerly belonged to Antiochus the Great, .but wjis 
then l^dd by the Galatians^ who had feized it without the 
confent of the republic. The fenate returned Prafias the 
following anfwer ; « We give the king of Bithynia. leave 
to offer facrifices at Rome and Praenefte, and order thauhe 
cxpences of the viSims, and ali other things for thefacrli^ 
fices, be defrayed by the public, in the fememanner as 
if our own magiftrates were to ofier up facrifices* As ttf 
the territory which the king deiires, wc fhall fend com^? 
miffioners to judge of the affair on the fpot^ after both 
parties fhall have been heard;’* Then the fentte profcntrf 
him with fome filver veflefei and made over bfe tw 
hundred and twenty-five fmail . ihipB, which hjid be^ 
taken from Gentius, king of Illyricum.. Prufias,: after 
thefe unkingly compliances^ left Rome^ eP^rted at Brimp 
dufium, and fct foil with a Afuadcoa of .twcnty^^gallfeij to 
take po&fGon oFthe flect^ which he«bad received as a pre^ 
fent from the republic'. Some. years after, that war 
broke out between him and Rumcnesil. which we hate 
deferibed in the hifiory of Peirgamus, we have alA^ 

related in what manner, and on what provOcalion hO wai| 
firft driven frpm th^ throne., and, ^afterwards afiaffinatoi 
by his own fon Nicomedcs. Polybius tdls ns, that he Hu iimk 
was a mpnftcr rather than i man; that he had not eiie WrAo- 
finglc virtue fo atone for tbe maily vice^ wKch fondered 
hfoi infupp 9 ttaWe-^to his fobjefts, .|md contej^ to fo* 
r^fhir?.. of honour 

or hopeffiy, timorou^ 

cpwardly, and tp pl|^e|Of all forts, that he 

fcemed another bu% 

ntUmm drefa our.Mftor^ to coAceU 

the deformity of bis dod disfigiirjitd body. Hu 

was afhamed toappear pob^y in ct a ^ 

-t- -rX • t ' i - 'if', ^ ' ' 
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mat), and flie^is !ubje<as, in that garb, a figure equally 
hideous and ridiculoi|s ^ (M). 

He had two wives, Apame, the daughter of Dieglis, 
one of the kings of Thrace, who brought him two fons, 
Nicomedes and Prufias ; the latter was furnamed Mono- 
^ous, or the Single-Uothed^ becaufe, inftead of diftina 
teeth, he had one continued femicircular bone in each 
jaw. Prufias married, to his fecond wife, the daughter 
of Philip, king of Macedon, and had children by her alfo. 

Nicomedes Nicomedes 11 . fucceeded his father, and proved a no 
JL lefs cruel tyrant ; for he had fcarce afeended the throne, 
when he facrificed all his brothers to his jealoufy and am- 
bition He afl’umed the name of Epiphanes, or the 
IlluJirtouSy though he performed nothing worthy of this 
title, nor even of notice, during the whole time of his 
long reign. According to the accounts given us by Stra- 
bo, Juftin, and Memnon, he began to reign in the 607th 
year of Rome, and was ftill on the throne in the 649th. 
All we know of him, befides what we have related in the 
hiflory of Pergamus, is, that he built a city, calling it by 
his ihother’s name, Apame, or Apamea. otrabo tells us^ 
that he was killed, but by whom, or in what manner, we 
iRnd no-where recorded. Some writers conjefture, that 
as he had murdered his father, fo he was treated in the 
&me manner by his fon Nicomedes, who, on that ac- 
count, was, by antiphrafis, furnamed Philopator. 

Nicomedes h He was fucceeded by his fon Nicomedes III. who, en- 
tering into an alliance with Mithridates the Great, in- 
vaded Paphlagonia : having feized on that country, he 
attempted to make himfelf matter like wife of Cappado- 
cia, at that time fubjeft to Mithridates, who. thereupon 
ttiarching into Bithynia at the head of an army, drove 
Nicomedes^^from the throne, and raifed his brother So- 
crates to it in his room. The dethroned prince had re- 
courfe to the Romans, who expelled the ufurper, and 

t Polyb.in Excerpt. Valefii. iiAppian. in Syriac, p. 147. 

i Strab. lib« xii. 

(M) Livy, in his account df a part. But Polybius, after 
audience which the fenate having given us a fpecimen of 
l^ve him, takes no notice .or the fpeech the flavilh king 
his fubmiffions to the ttnatofs ; made on that occafion, breaks 
pierhaps he tbouglir they re- it off abruptly, faying, that he 
fJeitted no lefs diftionour on the was afhamed to repeat the ex- 
fehate, who futferdd them, than pteffions he made ufe of before 
OH the king, who a<Sed fo mean that verrerable alTembly ( i ) ^ 

(i) Polyb. ;57» 
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j-eftored him to his hereditary dominions. For this favour 
they prefled him. and at length prevailed upon him, con- 
trary to his own inclination, and the opinion of his friends, 
to make inroads into the territories of Mithridates, with 
whom Rome wanted a fubjeft of difpute. The king of 
Pontus bore, for fome time, the devallations committed 
by Nicomedes, with great patience, that he might not 
feem to be the aggreflbr ; but at laft he routed his army 
on the^banks^of the Amnius, drove him a lecond time 
from his dominions, and obliged him to feek for flielter in 
Paphlagonia, where he led a private life till the time of 
Sylla, who replaced him on the throne He was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon, Nicomedes IV. who performed nothing 
which the many writers who flouriflicd in his time have ^ {ff 
thought worth tranfmitting to pofterity(N). 

As he died without iffue male, he left his kingdom, by 
His laft will, to the Roihans, who reduced it to the form 
of a province '. Salluft, difagreeing with the ancients, 
tells us, that Nicomedes left a fon, named Mufa, or 
Myfa ; and introduces Mithridates as complaining the 
B.omans to Arfaces, king of Parthia, for feizing on the 
kingdom of Bithynia, and excluding the fon of a prince, 
who had, on all occafions, Ihewn himfelf a Ready friend 
to their republic But this Mufa was the daughter, and 
not the fon of Nicomedes, as we are told in exprefs terms 
by Suetonius, Velleius Paterculus, andAppian. All we 
know of her is, that upon the death of her father Ihe 
claimed the kingdom of Bithynia for her fon, as the next 
male heir to the crown ; but without fuccefs, no motives 
of juftice being of fuch weight with the ambitious Ro- 
mans, as to nt^ke them part with a kingdom. 

* Appian. in Mithridatic. 1 Liv. lib. xciii. Vellei PatercnI. 
lib. ii. cap. & 39. Appian. lib. i. Bell, Civil, p. 410. & Mithiidat. 
p* 176, ai8, Salluft. Hiftor. lib. iv. 

^ (N) His too great familia- poons, andfevere fatiroSsfome 
rity with Julius Caefar, while of which were fung by the fol- 
that young Roma:n was mak* dieryat C'sefar's triumph over 
ing his firft campaign in Afia, the Gauls, according to the 
under the praetor Therm us, liberty allowed them on fuch 
gave occafion to feveral lam- occafions : the verfes were, 

Caefkr GalUas fubegiti Nicomedes Gafarem, 

Ecce, Csefar nunc triumphat, qui fubegit Galli^ 

Nicomedes Uon triumphal, qui fubegit Csefareni (i)* 

(0 VideSui^n, inCfilars Dlpij. lib. ailiii. CatiiL &c. 

Ta <:hap! 
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The t^ory of the Kingdom of 
m, Albania, Btfpohti, Media, 'Ma0t^ 
Edeffa, Emefa, Adiabene, t^arMene, 
mats, Comagene, tmd Ghalcidene, ' 


S E C T. I. 

Tbe tSngdm of Cokhts. 

C ® Mingrelia, was hounded on the 

eaft by Ipria, on the weft by the Euxine Sea, oil 
the Ibuth by Armenia and part of Pontus, and on the 
north by Mouliit Caudafus, dividing it from Sarmatia 
Aliauca, Cities of note in this country were, Pitvus, 
called by Stra^ the Gr|sat City », and by Plihy », a place 
of great wealth. It flood oh toe frdnticrs of the Bofpo* 
ram, and was, on thkt acedniit, iti the time of the Ro- 
mans, well fortffi^ and JarriToned p. Diofehrias, or 
Diofconas, on the Engine built either by Caftor and 
Pollux, two of ArgohahtS, afe Mela will have it 9, or 
by Amphitus Md Ccri^, tbeir charioteers, as we read 
m Amnuanus l^rceglj^us ' and Ifidofiis *. |t was named 

Vfhom the Greeks 

^ 4 tt i^e was, According to Arrian ' 

andPtolemA i„ ptooels;?>rtitoe, changed jL Seblfto- 
polls, butPhny ^lU have Dioftiirias and Sebaftopolis to 
^ two different cities. that as it wilf, XSofcurias 

^ placeof great trade, and reforted to by mer- 
chants from moft parts of thfe wdyld. This city is at pre- 
*’F-^henaB>f Pf Sayatt^li. Aea,ontbePhafis 
about fifteen, miles frooi flic i^^ie Sea, ftilled by Plinv 

. Some Writers taL thij 
Sofemv *1^ ^PoBs. mentioned by 

oi tneiavercyanens, the,bmh,-pla^ of the famous Me- 

Bb. vi^cap. 5. y Pro. 

dea. 



ii|k cal^J^m thqticc, hi the poets, CytaeJs*. The 
Saracx* Z^dris, Suriip,, ind Zalifla, are 

mei^oned ra Strab^, ^nd Ptolemy; but contain 
of notig^*, ^cjlchis was watered ^ a 
gfeat . mers, as the CoraiiiJi tbc Hippus, the Cya^ 
nhiii, the Chariftus, the Phafa#, the Abfarus,. the Ciffa, 
and p^e Ophis, aH, emptying themfelves into the j^uxine 
fea. Il^c Phafis docs not from the mouflt^h?^ x:>f 

Arns^nia, near the fources of the Euphrates, the Ara^tes, 
and the Tigris, as iStrabo, Ptolemy, Pliny, pionyiius, and 
after them Hadrian, Reland, Calmed and Sanfon, have 
wrongly informed us, but rifes on Mount Caucafus ; and 
flows, iK)t from fouth to north, but from north to fouth, 
as appears from th^ map pf Colchis, or Mingrelia, in 
Thevenot^s » colleftion, and the account which fir John 
Chardin gives us of that country. This river forms, in 
its courfe, a fma^liiland, called alfo Phafis ; whence thp 
pheafahts, if IGdorus is to be credited r, were fiift brought ^ 
i;ito Europe, and tltence caiDcd by the Greeks phafianoi. 

11)6 o|hcr rivers of ColghM,atc fcarce worthy notice. 

The Coichians^ Recording to Herodotus •, origi- hAatrtf 
nally Egyptians. Sefoftris having left part of the army 
with which fie invaded Scythia, in Colchis, to people that 
epuntry and guard the pa^s. Apollonius*, Hiddorus 
Siculus Strabo Euftathips f, and MarccUinus % agree 
with Herodotus. Inprocefs'of fiipc many other na^twis 
fettled in Colchis, as thp Hepiochi, the Ampreutte, the 
Lari, the Xigurcsi the the Iftri, the Mofebi, and 
the Manralsp. The whole Ifuigdom of Colchis was, in 
ancient times, very pleafant and fruitful, abounded with 
all neceflTaries of lire, and wa^ ^riched with many mines 
0f g^ld; which gave occafidn to^ the fable of the golden 
fleefeie, and the Argonautic expedition, fomuch celebrated 
by the ancients. 

T^e Cplciyanswcrc gQyerried by their, own tings in the Omem- 
carlieft ages i for iftiny telja us, that Sefpflris, king of 
Egypt, was overcome, and put to flight, ty the tingjof 
Colchis ^ But of theit kii^p we very little. The 
nanies of thofe We fluid fn(^^oi^d ip; hiftory arc, R(eiius, 

.^tes, i|!^tcs II. )|ufuh<^Sf Olthacfae^ and 

Arillarchus; Heliua is by Biodorus Sichlus, Ut^ 

l*ropcrt. lih. i. cleg, i. Vjft 10 iic, lib. vi. ver; 695, te, f 
oon Ofigin. lib.iH. » Herodot. lib. dip. Vb4. 
lib. iv. 40. < f Apollon Jib. if. Diodor. Sicul. Itti^ f. 

' StraJbft lib4* &-xvi. ^^ftath. liiPBionyfl <*:M»rcct- 
hn«|ib, iUii tpii|i«Hb.xxriu«cap. St ^ 

* 1$ Paufaniasj 



n5 HiJlory\f Colchis. 

^ Paufanias, Strabo, and Cicero, as reigning before tbe 
gonautic expedition ^ hut what they relate of him is alto*? 

Eiteh gether fabulous. He was fucceeded by his fon ^etes» 
whom he had, according to feme, by Ephyre, according 
to others, by Antiope, or Perfa, i^Tetes received Phryxus, 
flying with nis lifter Helle from their fteprnothcr Ino, in 
a fhip, on whofe head was a golden, or rather a gilt ram. 

In hk reign happened the famous expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts. Upon the death of ^etes, Colchis, as Strabo 
informs us was divided into feveral petty kingdoms ; but 
on what occalion we know not; for wc find no farther 
mention ofthe affairs of Colchis, or the princes who reign- 
ed there, till the time of Xenophon, who tells UvS, that 
the fon of ihetes, the lecond of that name, reigned in 
Colchis while he was making war in Afia Salauces 
and Eufubopes are mentioned by Pliny ^ and faid to have 
difeovered rich mines of gold in fhe country of the Savani ; 
but that writer leaves us quite in tl\e dark as to the time in 
which they reigned^ Colchis was afterwards fubdued by 
Mithridares the Great, but revolted from hini while his 
forces were employed againft the Romans. The king of 
Pontus had no fooncr concluded a peace with Sylla, than 
he marched againft the Colchians, who offered to fubmit, 
upon condition that he would appoint his fon to reign 
over them, with the title of king of Colchis. This pro- 
pofal provoked Mithridates to fuch a degree, that he 
caufed the fon, whom they had demanded, to be arrefted, ^ 
and loaded with chains of gold, facrificing him, foon after, 
to his jealoufy and ambition. The Colchians obftinately 
refufing to fubmit upon any terms, Mithridates affembled 
together idl his troops in order to reduce them by force ; 
but as he paffed through the country of the Achseans, 
that people attacked him* with fo much vigour, and de- 
fended the paffes with fuch refolution, that he was forced 
to return into Pontus, after having loft great part of his 
army by the enemy’s ambilfcades, and by the cxceflivc 
cold of the country*'. 

Colchis, while lubjedl to Mithridates, was governed by 
prefers, whom he fentthithqr. One of thefe was Moa- 
^herhes, ^reat uncle to Strabp; tbe geographer Mem- 
non tells lis, that Mithridates complied with the requeft 
of the Colchians, and appointed hi$ fon Mithridates to 
tcign over them ; but foon after caufed him to be put to 

% Strabo, ibid* ' Xenopb;iafjtC<t(r. Hb. v. * PHn. lib. 
^xxiii. cap. 3. k in Mithridat “ * Strabo, lib. xi, 

' de?(th-* 
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death* Be that as it will, it is certain that the Cplchians 
fidcd With Mithridates againft Pompey ; and were, dur- 
ing that war, governed by a king of their own, called 
Olthaces, who was overcotne, taken prifoner, and led in 
triumph by Pompey Olthaces was fucceeded by Arif- 
tarchus ; but all we know of him is, that Pompey con- 
ferred upon him the kingdom of Colchis, for his eminent 
fervices during the Miihridatic war Pharnaces II. king 
of Pontus, feized on the kingdom of Colchis, and reco- 
vered great part of Pontus, while Caefar was entertained 
by Cleopatra in Egypt ; but was foon obliged to abandon 
his conquefts, and retire into the country of the Bofpo- 
rani, where he was killed by Afander, as we have related 
in the hiftory of Pontus. From this time we find no 
mention made of the Colchians till the reign of the em- 
peror Trajan, to whom they fubmitted of their own ac- 
cord Perhaps they were governed by their own king ; 
for Strabo makes the river Phafis the northern boundary 
of the Roman empire. Under the emperors, Colchis was 
fubje6f to the praetors who governed Bithynia and Pontus ; 
but never made part of any province. 

S,E C T. II. 

Of the Kingdom of Iberia* 

1 BERI A, now Georgia, was bounded on the weft by 
^ Colchis and part of Pontus, on the north by Mount 
Caucafus, on the call by Albania, and oti' the fouth by 
Armenia. It contained the following cities, Nubium, 
Varica, Sura, Artanifla, Meftleta, ZalilTa, Armaftica, 
and Phryxum, called afterwards Ideefla. Thcfe cities arc 
mentioned J)y Strabo p, Pliny and Ptolemy. The only 
rivers of ,, note in Iberia are, the Cyrus, of wnich we Chall 
have occafion to fpeak in the defeription of Albania j and 
the Aragus, whicn fprings frpm the mountains feparating 
Iberia and Colchis, and mils into the Cyrus. Pliny men- 
tions another river, which he calls the iberus, and from 
which fome writers deriv^ the name of Iberia. Of 
Mount Caucafus, which feparates Iberia from Sarmatia 
Afiatica, we have fpoken elfewhere ; and in the hiftory 

tt Appian. ibid. Flor. lib. in. cap- 5 . a Eutrop. lib. vi. 

$ex. Rut. in Epitome Jornan^d. de Regnor. Sgcced*. Eufeb. 

in Chron. Sex. Ruf. in.Epit. Rticrop. lib. vi, t Strabo, Hb. xi^ 
p. 344 . lib. i. p. 31 * 1 Kin. lib. vi, cap. 10 . 
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v^lfec m«>!ts8ifeliical forni of govcraracnt prevailed arbOng Oon/$rn* 
is' plain 'frqm this paflage 5 bnt wc find bowmen- ment and \ 
Ifiott of tbeii kings^till the rtig^i of Mithridates the Great, 
king of Potttus,'when they were governed by Artocesi 
vvho fided with that prince; firfl: againft Lticullus, and af- 
tfefwardS againft Pompey, Aftei^ the defeat of Mithri- 
dates by Pompey, Artoces fent ambafladbrs to the Roman 
damp, cnjoihihg them to conclude a peace with Mithri- 
dates upon honourable terms ; hnd, in the mean rime, 
dre^ tog^her ah army of Teyenty tboufand chofen men; 
with a defign to attack the Romans unawares, in cafe 
they did notV grant |im the conditions he required j but 
Pom^y, being informed of the mcafures he was taking, 
advanced by long marches into Iberia, took Hieropolis, 
a city or fort, which was fituateid on the fummit of a 
mountain ; penetrated into the centre of the kitigdomi 
and obliged Artoces to ftelter himfelf in the moft remote 
parts of his dominions. From thence he fent amhalTadors 
to Pompey, arid by their means obtained a peace upon 
reafonable'tetms j bttti nothrith&aijding this agreement^ 
Artbccs'ftiU kept his trodpi tog^fier," defigning to attack 
foe Rcunatis as they pafled the liter Pelorus. This de- The 
%n Pompey fufpe^cd, ^nd therefore came up with him 
before he reached the river, arid dreyv him to an engage-' fi**^^*^*^ 
merit, in which the Ijhferians beha^ great gallantry, ^^tuerh 

but were obliged io ftAmit^^t^ the foriiSrior valour of the \ 

Romans, who killed nine* thoufand 'Upon the fpot, and 
took above 'ten thotdand prifopers/ .Great numbers were 
drowned as they fave themfelves ly fwim- 

ming over the Pclotiis* < fiod to foe forefe, and, 

climbing up tothc%>p8 0 f thri talleft trees, defended them- 
felves from thence vyith foeir arrows j; but the Romans, 
fetting fire to the foreft, oWigrid'thOm to furrendcr at dif- 
cretion*. Afte.r this defeat, Artoces, ftmg for peace^ 
fent from l^yond foe Pcldfiis rich prefents to Pompey, 
ipcluclinghis. b^his tab|^ and bis forone; all of mzffy 
gold, Vhich the Uomau gctienJ a^pitcd, and dcliyerdd 
to the quaeftor of fiis aririy j hut would, not Imer^ to any 
tortps pf accom!riodat|ph, delivered to 

him bis fons as hoRages $ arid fodri he coricluded a peace peace.^ 
Vpon terms no way dUbono^l^Ic to foe Iberian nation ^ 

Artoces was fucceeded by his fon Phamabazus, wbo PJtama- 
hefog oycrepipe by Canid^us, h^arc. Autonfs lieutenant, 
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joined the Romans againft Zoberes, king of Albania ^ 
The other kings of Iberia, mentioned by the ancients, 
MithrU are, Mitbridates, Pharafmenes, Mithridates II. fihada-* 
OaUSf&i* miftus, and Pharafmenes II. But as thefe were alfo lords 
of Armenia, we have fpoken of them in the hiftory of 
that kingdom. Pharafmenes IL reigned in the time of 
the emperor Adrian, repaired to Rome with his wife and 
children, to clear himfelf befoje the emperor of feveral 
things laid to his charge by Vologefes IL king of Par- 
thia ; and was there not only allowed to offer facrifices in 
the Capitol, but honoured with an equeftrian ftatue, 
erected in the temple of Beliona From this period, to 
the divifion of the empire, there is a profound filence 
among authors with refpe£I to the affairs of Iberia. I'hey 
continued, in ail likelihood, to be governed by their own 
kings, who were tributaries to Rome ; for we do not 
find Iberia counted by any writer, or mentioned in the 
ancient Notitias, among the provinces of the empire ; 
and befides, we know, that long after the divifion of the 
empire, they were fubjeft to their own princes ; for Pro- 
copius tells us, that after they bad embraced the Chriftian 
religion, Gyrgenes, their king, being threatened with a 
war by Cavades, king of Perfia, in cafe he did not con- 
form .to the religion of the Perfians, implored the afEft- 
ance of the emperor Juftin, which kindled a war between 
the two empires. Zenobarzes, another of their kings, 
repaired to Conftantinople, in the time of the emperor 
Juftinian, to be baptized, with his queen, his childrenji 
and feveral noblemen of his cohrt (O)* 

SECT.' IIL 

Of the Kingdom of Albania. 

Albany LBANJ A was bounded on the weft by Iberia, on 

the eaft by the Cafjpian fca, on thl north by Mount 
Caucafus, and on the, louth by Armenia «. It contained 
anciently a great many cities, but none of any note^ 

c Plut. in Anton, Appian. in Parthre. ^ Theod^ Mimor, 
in Fragm. e Strab. lib. xi. p. 345,,& Ptol. lib, v. cap. ii» 

, Iberia is at prefent fub- for tan is an ancient Celtic 
jea to the king of Perfia, and word, fignffying<? country, and 
known to the Perfians by. die ftill in.’ufe" amone the caftem 
name of Gdr^ftan ; thdt^ is, ^ 

the jand of the Georgians ; 


The 
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The following are mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
Pliny, Teleba, Thalbis, Gclda, Thiauna, Thabilaca, Cities* 
Albana, Chadaca, Mifia, Boziata, and Cabalica, which 
laft Pliny calls the metropolis of Albania. The rivers Elvers. 
which it may be proper to take notice of are, the Cyrus 
or Cyrnus, the Albanus, the Cafius, the Gerrhus, the 
Soana, the Cambyfes, and the Alazon all emptying 
themfelves into the Cafpian fca. The Cyrus, now the 
Kur, fprings from the Mofehian mountains, which fe- 
parate Colchis from Armenia, waters the country now- 
called Mokan, receives into its channel the Aragus and 
Araxes, and falls into the Cafpian fea, within a ftnall 
diftance from the fouthern borders of the ancient Al- 
bania. 

The whole country, now known by the names of 
Schirwan and Eaft Georgia, is extremely fruitful and 
pleafant. Strabo deferibes the ancient Albanians as tall 
and ftrong-bodied men, and adds, that they had, gene- 
rally fpeaking, a very graceful mien, and far excelled all 
other nations in comelinefs, as well as m ftature (P). 

The fame writer tells us, that the manners of the 
Albanians were very fimple ; that they were unacquainted 
with weights, meafures, and the ufe of money ; that they 
could not count above one hundred; and that trade was 
carried on among them only by exchange. Pliny writes, 
that they held old age in great veneration ; that they 
were of a very fair complexion, and thence, according to 
fome called Albani y that they could fee as well by night 
as by day ; and that not only the men were ftout and cou- 
rageous, but alfo the women, whom he pretends to be 
defeended from the ancient Amazons. 

As to their origin, Tacitus « and Pliny ** derive them ^heir 
from the Theflalians, who attended Jafon iii his expedi- origin. 
tioij into Colchis, and fettled in this part of the ifthmus 
between the Euxine and Cafpian fcas. Juftin * affirms 
they were defeended from the inhabitants of Alba in 
Italy, who followed Hercules into thofe parts, after he 
had overcome Geryon. Ammianus Marcellinus takes the 
Albani and Alani to be one and the fame people, and 

f Plin. lib. vi. cap. 13 & cap. 10. Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. cap. 5. 
t Tacit. lib. y. Plin. lib. vi. cap. 13. i Juft, lib. xiii, 

(P) Our modem travellers dinary in the men ; whereas 
extol the women of Georgia the ancients admired the men, 
and Schirwan for perfe^ beau- without taking any notice of 
ties, but find nothing e:)^tfaor- the women. 
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ioto a grea^ many fmail kingdcAiia. $trdrbd aiS* 
feita^' langua^ wc^ i|(©kej^ 
form^y fa Albania i jgnd Ai^ferli a^ manj^ ^- 

lereixt rags and idngdom^ each 

fag Acir peciiliat king **. But; the Albani, fa proccfa/pjf 
lame, pmvailed over the other petty princes, and 
themfetm mafters of the whole country. In -Portifl^^Ss 
time they could bring into the field, as Strabo infarfas 
us, fixty tboufand foot, and twenty thoufand horfe. tV^e 
find ho mention made of their kings till the reign of 
^lifkander the Great, io whom the king of Albania fa 
faid, by Pliny ^ and Sofirius ® tO have ptefented a dog p| 
an extraordinary fiercenefs and fize. 

" The next king of Albania we find mentioned in hiftory 
is Oraries, who entering Into ^ alliance with Tigranes^ 
the fon of Tigrancs the <^atj incurred the indignation 
of Pompey, Cofis, the king's ^bmther, a brave and cn- 
terprifihg prince, comh^ded the Albanians, and Svaited 
for Pompey on the banks of th< Cyrus, which he forti- 
fied at certain d^ances With high palifades. But Pompt^ 
feigning to return to Armenia, leading his army a gfe^t 
way about, and drawing tip hfa cavalry and hearts of Our- 
den in the bed of tht ' river, to break the force of the 
ftream, parted it without being difeovered by the enemy. 
From the Cyrus he purfued hii march to the Cambyfes, 
through a dry country, where his army fuffered much for 
want of water. At iongth, after having been led aftray 
by his guides, who weti Albanians, he reached the Cam- 
byfes, where his foldiers were fejzed with ftrange difteih- 
pers, occafioned by their drinking too greedily of the 
Water of that river, while they Were iieated by their 
march : however, he ftill advaitit^ed, with the priecaution 
of carrying ten tboiifand fkips full of water, left he fhould 
be again reduced to the fame diftreft. He h^ard tio in- 
tdligence of the eneniy, he had-p^ed the Abas, or 
Albanus, when he was informed, that dpfis was advaheing 
full march againft him, at the head of fixty thoufa^ 
foot, and twelve thoufand horfe. Xipon his approach 
concealed the legionari^ sip^ong the thick buftes, with 
which the whole plain was fpre^i, cotpmandipg them to 
cover their helmets with their bucklers, left the rays of 
the fun, refled'ittg on them, Ihould difedvef them at a 

k Strabo, iib. xi. ^ Plin.lib. vjiLcdp.4. « Solin. lib. ix. 

diftance., 



i?icn bcf pt&ttcd Ae ciyaliy^ wSA 
attack the ^tnf, zMf retinng b^ore than^ dti\r 
into the amhuicai^. : 

The ftratagemiiad all the fuCceife Ponapw cou!^ 
pc^ j for the legi<^arie3 ftarthg np all on a and 

iitrid^ning their rank$ to let the cavalry retitc, furroonded 
tke Albanians on all Kides^ ^pd xt>uted them vbiA |^eat 
flaughter* On this occaiion Cohs behaved ^itk mlich 
valour and intrepidity \ for he kejpt dofe to Pompey duiw 
ing the whole rime of the engagement ; and, having had 
at iaft an opportunity of difchargiiig a blow at him, 
pierced his breaft-plate. Blit Pompey threw his javelin at 
him with fuch vigour, that he laid him dead at his feefe 
The Albanians, dilheartened by the death of their ge- 
neral, fled in diforder to the neighbouring foreft, which 
the Remaps fet on fire, crying aloud, while the foreft 
was burning, Saturnalia, Saturnalia !” to remind the 
Albanians, that they had atten^pted to furprife them in 
their quarters during the feafts of Saturn, and therefore 
ought to expeft no quarter, Orsefc^ after the defeat of 
his troops, retired to Mount Caucafus, and from thence 
fent ambafl^ors to treat Of a peace with the conqueror, 
who willingly granted it, being defirous to end the war, 
and turn his arms againft the king of Parthia, who had 
entered Gordyene at the head of a powerful army 

Oraefes, was fucccededby his fon ZobereS*, who, hav- 
ing ventured an enga^gement with P. Canidius, Marc 
Antony’s lieutenant, was by him entirely defeated, and 
obliged to fue for peace. In this war Canidius was pow- 
erfully affifted by Pharnabazus, king of Iberia The 
next king of Albania ^ve find mentioned in hiftory is Pha^- 
rafmenes, who, in the time of the emperor Adrian, com- 
mitted great detaftatibns in Armenia, Cappadocia, and 
Media ; and was on that account fummoned by the em- 
peror to Rome. Pharafmenes rofufed to comply with the 
fummons; but, in the mean time, to appeafe Adrian; 
fent him fome v:^luable prefents, among which were many 
great-coats, fuch as were worn in thofe days by military 
men, all of cloth of gold. Thcfe abne the emperor ac- 
cepted, but with no other view than to affront the king 
who had fent them j for he caufed three hundred crimi- 
nals to be clad with them, and in that attire fight the 

« t>\Ot lib, xxxvi, Plutarch, in Pomp. Appian. in Mitbridat. 
Plor. lib. iii. cap. 5. Eutrop. lib. vi. Orof. Jib, vi.cap. 4* 

Ruf. in Epitom, Froutin. StrStae. li)>. ii. cap. 3. • Pint, in 
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wild beafts in the public theatre. Upon Adrian’s death 
the king of Albania came to Rome, at the firft fummons 
from his fucceffor Antoninus Pius, who received him with 
great marks of efteem, and fent him back with prefents 
to his kingdom p. Trebellius % and Marcellinus fpeuk 
of tiX"o kings of Albania, whom they do not name, the 
one contemporary with Sapor I. king of Perfia, and the 
emperor Valerian *, the other reigning in the time of Sa- 
por IL and entering into an alliance with him againfl 
Conflantius, the fon of Conllantine the Great. The Al- 
banians continued to be governed by their own princes till 
the reign of Juftinian IJ. who is fa id by Zonaras and 
other writers to have fubdued Albania by his general 
Leontius. 

We fliall conclude our account of thefe three kingdoms 
with the words of fir John Chardin, who, in deferibing 
the prefent Georgia, which comprehends the greater part 
of the ancient Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, fpeaks of it 
thus : ‘‘ Georgia is as fertile a country as can be feen 5 the 
bread is as good there as in any part of the world ; the 
fruit of an exquifitc flavour, and of difl'erent fores : no 
place in Europe yields better pears and apples ; no place 
in Afia better pomegranates. The country abounds with 
pttle, venifon, and wild fowl of all forts; the river Kur 
is well hocked with fifii ; the wine is fo rich, that the 
king of Perfia has always fome of it for his own table. 
The inhabitants are robuil, valiant, and of a jovial tem- 
per, great lovers of wine, and eftcemed very truhy and 
faithful, endowed with good natural parts, but, for want 
of education, very vicious. The women are generally fair 
and comely, and by their beauty recommended to the 
court of the king of Perfia, whofe wives and concubines 
are for the moh part Georgian women. Nature has 
adorned them with graces no where elfe to be met with ; 
it is impofliblc to fee them without loving them ; they are 
of a full fize, clean-limbed, fmall-waifhed, fair, and well- 
proportioned.^’ Thus far fir John Chardin, to whofe 
words, or rather panegyric on the Georgian women, we 
beg leave to fubjoin a paffage out of another modern tra- 
veller of no mean charader ‘‘As to the Georgian wo- 
xnen, (fays he), they did not at all furprife us ; for we 
expeded to find them perfed: beauties : they are no way 


P Dio, ibid. Zonar &Spartian. in Adrian. Capitolin. in An- 

tonii). Pio. q Trebel. in Valcr. r Marcellin. lib. 

T-r ' V XT * ‘ Mifc, lib. xix* 

tt Tournef. Voyage, &c. vol.u, cpift. 6 . 
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difagreeable, and may be counted beauties, if compared 
with the Curdes ; they have an air of health, that is pleat- 
ing enough ; but, after all, they are neither fo handfome, 
nor ib weli-fliaped, as is reported. Thofe who live in the 
towns have nothing extraordinary, more than the others $ 
fo that I may, I think, venture to contradi(ff the accounts 
that have been given us of them by molt travellers.” 


SEC T. IV. 


Of the Kingdom of Bofporiis. 


^T^HE ancient kingdom ofBofporus, comprehending all 
the provinces that were fubjc<Sl to the Bofporan 
princes, was bounded on the eaft by Colchis, on the weft 
by the gulf Carcinites, on the fouth by the Euxine Sea,* 
and on the north by the Tanais, where that river falls in- 
to the Pal us Maeotis ; fo that it comprifed the Cherfone- 
fus Taurica in Europe, and in Afia all that traft which 
lies between the PalusMaeotis and the Euxine Sea (Q^). 

Cities of note in the Afiatic Bofporus were, anciently, 
Phanagoria, placed by fome geographers on the Euxine 
Sea, by others on the Palus Mseotis j but by Pliny ^ and 
Mela * at fome diftance from both, on a pcninfula, which 
they call Corocondama. Near this city was formerly a fa- 
mous temple dedicated to Venus Apaturia, fo called from 
the Greek word apate, Signifying deceit-, for Ihe is feigned 
to have overcome the giants here by a ftratagem fuggefted 
to her by Hercules. This city was, according to Strabo ", 
the metropolis of Bofporus in Afia. Cepi, Hermonafia, 
Srratoclea, and Cimmerium, Hood on the Bofporus, and 
are faid by Pliny to have been once remarkable cities. 
From the latter the Bofporus Cimmerius borrowed its 
name. Strabo, Pliny, and Poraponius Mela, tell us, 
that Cimmerium was the chief city of the Cimmerians, a 
people famous for their robberies as early as the days of 
Homer. Thefe barbarians, being forced out of their 

w Piin. lib. vi. cap. 6. x Pomp. Mela, lib. i. cap, 19. 

y Strabo, lib. ix. 


(Q_) Diodorus Siculus (i) 
confines the kingdom of Bofpo- 
rus within the Bofporus Cim- 
merius, the boundary of Eu- 
rope and Afia on that fide ; but 

(0 IHodor. Sicul. lib. xii. 


Strabo ( 2 ), v/hom we have fol- 
lowed, extends it to the Gulf 
Carcinites, which, with the 
Palus Maeotis, forms the iflh- 
mus of the Cherfonefus. 

(2) Strabo, lib. vii. 
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bwft coutatry by the Scythi&d Nomades, the ftneft 

provinces itt the Haft, and penetrated as far u Sardis in 
Lydia« which they reduced $ but being afterwards over* 
coijae by Halyattes, king of Lydia, feme of them retv^neil 
to their ancient habitation ; and others, as moll hi^ri- 
ans conjefliure, advanced towards the North as &r as the 
Baltic, and fettled in the Cimbrica Chcrlbnefus, now 
Jutland ; for the Cimbri and Cimmerii arc, by moll hif- 
torians, thought to be one and the fame people. The 
other cities taken notice of by the ancients in the Aliatic 
Bofporus, are Sinda, on the Palus Mseotis ; Tanais, at 
the mouth of the river bearing that name, where the 
cipr of Afoph now ftands ; Paniardis, Tyrambe, and Ge- 
rafum, called by Ptolemy a Cimbrian village. 

The coall of the Buxine Sea was inhabited by the Cerce- 
tae, the Heniochi, the Mofehi, and the Achra, of whom 
we have fpoken above. Strabo enumerates on the coaft 
« the Palus Maeotis the following nations, the Sindi, 
Dandani, Agri, Arrichi, Tarpetes, Obidiaceni, Sitta- 
ceni, Dofci, and Afpungitani. I’o thefe Scylax adds the 
Coraxi, the Coraci, or, as Voffius will have it, theColici, 
Melanchleni. The country bordering on the Pa. 
lus Maeotis and the Bofporus, which was inhabited by the 
Cimmeni, is reprefented by the ancients as an inhofpi- 
table place, covered with thtek forells, and continual foes, 
w^h the rays of tfee fun could not break through (R) 

rivers mentioned by the ancient geographers in this 
traa, are, the Anticit^s or Vardanus, the Pfathis, the 
Greater and Lefler Rhombites, and the Marubius, moil 
of them fpringing from the ipountains of Sarmatia Afia- 
emptying themfelves into the Palus M»otis. 

1 he Taurica Cherfonefus, fo named from its beine a, 
penmfula, anciently Inhabited by the Tauri, or Taurofey-' 


, (R) This frightful deferip- 
tion gave Ciceto and Ovid oc- 
cafion to fay, that an eternal 
night reigned in this gloomy 
climate, and that lleep had 
uken up its abode here; and 
Cimmerian darknefs be- 
came, according to La6taijtius, 
9. proverb, figuifyiug an itppe- 
netrable darknefs, and.I^wife 
a gloomy and flupid , mind. 
Lycophron, Pliny, EulUthius, 
Servius, others, 


planted a colony of Cimmeri* 
m Italy, between Cumae 
and Baiae, near the Lake Aver- 
n^s ; and tells us, that the fun 
never flxines on that fmall 
• bujt St|*abo, who waa 
better ^ acquainted with the 
cpuhtii^a 

.. as .^aboupdigg 
ajl jthe neceflaries of life, 
and rather plcafant than dii^ 
agreeable. 


thm 



C^U Ijes between ^ 

Euxine Sca^ thp Pijl^s Maeotis, antf^^the Bofporus Cimme- 
riusi ext€»46, according . to Sir Jalirt Chardin,^ fixty-one 
leagues from caft to weft, and about thirty-five from npfth. 
to fouth, and is joined to the continent by a narrow ifth^. 
miia ^bout mile over. cities of note in former Citm* 

times were* T^hrse pr Taphrus, on the ifthrnus,' where 
the prefent city of przekop, or Precop ftands. The mo- 
dern city is fo caHe4 from the word przkop, C^nifying a 
! diuh ; for it was built on the ditch which the lartars cut 
1 acrofs the ifthmus. Cberfoncfus, or, as the more modern 
I Greek writers call it, Cherfon, was, according to Stra- 
j bo, buik by the Gteejcs.on the Gulf Carcinites, now the 
I Gulf of Nigropoli, on the wqft coaft of the Cherfpnefus. 

: Of this city, now called Topetarkan, there are ftill many 
; ruins to be feen. Theodofia, or Theudofia, another 
Greek city on the eaft epaft of the peniiifula, once a place 
of great note : it is now known by the name of Cafia, 
and is the capital of Little Tartary. From this city the 
Bofporus Cimmerius of the ancients k called by the pre- 
fent inhabitants the Streights of CalFa. Sanlon places 
Theodofia where the moderp city of Tulba Hands. Nym- 
phseum, Lagyra, ai^ Charax, flood on the Euxine Sea, 
and Panticapseum on the Bofporus. This city was, ac- 
cording to Strabo, the metropolis of the European Bof- 
porus. It was founded by the |ffilefians, and for fome ages 
governed by its own laws ; btit at length fubdued by the 
kings of Bofporus. Some writers have confpunded the 
cities of Panticapseum and Bofporus; but Pliny, Strabo, 
and Stephanus, fpcak of them as two different cities. 
Procopius often mentions the latter ; but never takes any 
notice of Panticapseum, though the capital of Taurica 
Cherfonefus. This peninfpla is at prefent poflefled by the 
Tartars, and commonly known by the name of the Crim, 
which it borrowed from thp jCity of Krym, anciently call- 
ed Cremnos. The Bofpprus Cimmerius, now the Streights 
of Kertzi or which divides Europe and Afia, or the 

Crim and Kuban, is not above four leagues over. The 
Palus Ms^oris extends from foutb-weft to north-eafl about 
one hundred and thirty leagues, having on the north and 
weft ^Littlc Tartary i on the fo.uth-weft the Cherfonefus 
Taurica, now the Crim ; and on the eaft and fouth-eaft 
Sarmatia Afiatica, now Circafs Tartary. This fea or 
Was calle<l by the ancients Palus Maeotis, from the Mseoti 
or Mgeotici, a people inhabitiM the European and part of 
the Afiatic coaft, and iilfo l^lus Satmatiae, pimmeri® 
VoL.lX. K ' Palu4es, 
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Paludcs, Scythica Stagna, and Ponti Euxini Mater, of 
the Mother of the Euxine Sea } but its modern name is 
the Sea of Zabacb, borrowed from a fifh taken there at 
certain feafons of the year. 

The Bofporani were governed by princes of their own in 
the earlieft times ; but as the works of Trogus Porapeius, 
who wrote the hiftory of the Bofporan kings *, have not 
reached us, we can give but a very indifferent account of 
them. The firft we meet with in hiftory is Lcucon, who ’ 
is mentioned by Strabo » \ but we are deftitute of mate- 
rials both as to his reign and to that of Parifades, whom 
Strabo calls the laft of his race. Diodorus Siculus tells 
us, that many kings had reigned in Bofporus before the 
confulate of M. Genutius Augurinus, and P. Curiatius 
Philo. Hence it is plain, that Leucon and Parifades 
were not, as fome authors have thought, the foundeis of 
the Bofporan kingdom, but preceded by a long feries of 
princes of the fame race. Spartacus I. fucceeded Pari- 
fades, and is faid by Diodorus Siculus, in one place, to 
have reigned feven years, and, in another, feventeen 
He had two fons, Seleucus and Spartacus. He left the 
kingdom to the former, who reigned four years, and dying 
without children, was fucceeded by his brother Spartacus 
IL and he, after a reign of twenty-fix years, by his fon 
Satyr us, who reigned fourteen years. After him came 
Leucon II. who waged war with one Mnemon, probably 
a neighbouring prince, by whom he was overcome; and 
with the Heracleans, over whom he gained contiderable 
advantages. He had a particular regard for the Atheni- 
ans, whom he fuppHed with a great ijuantity of corn in 
the time of a famine, and allowed their merchants a free 
trade to all parts of his dominions. The Athenians, 
in return . for his kindnefs, made him and his children 
free of Athens, and granted to his trading fubjeds the 
fame privileges and exemptions in Attica, which their 
citizens enjoyed in Bofporus, erefting three pillars in me- 
mory of the good underftanding that fubfifted between the 
two ftates, to wit, one in the city of Bofporus, another in 
the Perilous, and the third near the temple of the Argo- 
nauts. • He was a great encourager of trade, and granted 
ample privileges to all foreign merchants fettling at Theo- 
doGa in the Cherfonefus ; by which means that city be- 
came one of the moft rich and populous of the Eaft ^ 


a Vide Prolog, lib. xxxvii. 
doi. Sicul. lib, xii. cap.4, &5. 
Diodoi. Skul lib. kiv. h xvi. 
Diu Chjyfoft Om, ii. de Regno. 


« Strabo, lib. vii. * b Dio- 
c Demoftben. contra Leptin. 
Stiiibo, lib. vii. Folysen. lib. v. 
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His exploits were celebrated by Chryfippus tlie pbilofo- 
pher, as Plutarch informs us ; but have not reached our 
times. He left two fons, Spartacus and Parifades. The Satyrus IL 
former, furnamed Satyrus, fucceeded him in the king- 
dom, and is called by Dinarchus the tyrant of Bofporus. 

He reftored Hecatieus, a neighbouring prince, to his king- 
dom, obliging him to marry his daughter, and murder 
Tirgataone his former wife, in order to make room for 
*her. This tranfaftion kindled a bloody war between him 
and the fubjeAs of Hecatseus, in which he loft his fon, 
with whofe death be was fo fenlibly afFedited, that he died 
of grief. Dinarchus tells us % that both he arid his bro- 
ther Parifades fent yearly to Demofthenes a thoufand 
bufhels of wheat. Pie reigned only five years, and was 
fucceeded, according to fome, by his younger fon Gor- 
gippus ; according to others, by his brother Parifades. Parlfadet 
Of Gorgippus we find nothing upon record. Parifades 
is faid by Diodorus Siculus to have reigned thirty-eight 
years. 

He left three fons, Satyrus, Eumelus, and Prytanis, who Satyrus UU 
made war upon one another. Satyrus III. the eldeft, fuc- 
ceeded his father ; but his brother Eumelus, being affifted 
by Ariophames, king of Thrace, attempted to drive him 
from the throne. Satyrus had recourfe to the Scythians, 
who fent to his affiftance twenty thoufand foot, and ten 
thoufand horfe. Reinforced by thefe, with two thoufand 
Greeks, and an equal number of Thracians, he engaged 
and put to flight Eumelus, whofe army confifted of 
twenty-two thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand horfe, all 
Thracians, under the command of Ariophames, or Ario- 
pharnes, their king. After this defeat, Eumelus and the 
Thracian king retired to a ftrong fortrefs, where they 
were clofely befieged by the conqueror. While Satyrus 
continued before this place, Menifeus, who commanded 
the mercenaries, being furrounded by the enemy, while 
he was attempting to ftorm the fort, Satyrus haftened to 
his relief, and refeued him from the imminent danger he 
was in ; but was himfelf run through the arm with a 
fpear, and died of the wound the night following, after a 
Ihort reign of nine months. 

Upon his death Menifeus, breaking up the fiege, re- Prytanis^ 
tired with the army to the city of Gargara ; and from 
thence carried the king's body to Panticapseum, and there 
delivered it to his brother Prytanis, who, having buried 

^ DiRarch. in Orat. contra Demoflhen* 
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it with great pomp, took upon himfclf th& command of 
the army, and the title of king. Eumelus fent ambaOa- 
dors to the new king, offering to difband his forces, upon 
condition that he would divide the kingdom with him ; 
but Prytanis not attending to his propofals, by the affift- 
ance of the neighbouring Barbarians, Eumelus made him- 
felf mafter of Gargara, and feveral other cities. Prytanis 
marched againft him, at the head of a numerous army ^ 
but was overcome in battle, and being fhut up within a 
narrow neck of land, between the Pal us Maeotis and a 
lake, was forced to furrender,. give up his army, and de- 
part the kingdom ; but he foon returned, and, by the 
affiflance of his friends, made himfelf mafter of fome 
llrong places. Eumelus marched againft him, and having 
put his army to flight, purfued him to a place called the 
Gardens, where he endeavoured to make head againft 
his brother’s vi£torious army, but was killed in the at- 
tempt. 

Eumelus, Upon his death, Eumelus ordered all the friends and 
children of his two brothers, Satyrus and Prytanis, to be 
murdered. Parifades alone, the fon of Satyrus, had the 
good fortune to make his efcape to the court of Agaras, 
king of the Scythians ; all the others were inhumanly maf- 
facred. This cruelty incenfed the people, who were ready 
to revolt, and revenge the death of their friends, by taking 
the life of the tyrant ; wdien Eumelns, calling them to- 
gether, promifed to alter his condudt, reftored to the 
cities their former privileges, freed them from all kinds 
of taxes, and having by tWe means regained their affec- 
tions, governed the kingdom with great equity and mo- 
deration to his deatji. He is celebrated by the ancients, 
as the greateft king who had ever reigned in Bofporus. 
He not only defended hiS dominions againft the neigh- 
bouring Barbarians, who at different times invaded it witli 
numerous armies, but M^ould have brought all the neigh- 
bouring nations under fubjeftion, had he not been pre- 
vented by death, after a reigm of five years, and as many 
montbs. As he was returning from Scythia, in a cha- 
riot covered with a canopy, the horfes taking fright, and 
the driver not being able to ftop them in their career, the 
king threw himfelf out ; but his fword being intangled in 
one of the wheels, he was hurried away with the violent 
motion of the chariot, and killed. 

Spartacus fucceedcd by his fon Spartacus III. who reigned 

m. twenty years. We read of Leucanor reigning, in the fe- 

Icucamt. quel, in the Bofporus Cimmerius, and faying a yearly 

' tribute 
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I tribute to the Scythians. He was treacheroufly murdered 
I by one Arfacomas, a Scythian prince, for having refufed 
I him his daughter in marriage Upon his death, Eu- 
j boitus, his brother by a concubine, was placed on the 
I throne by the Sarmatians. The Alani, and the Greek 
{ llates of Afia likewifc, joined him againft the Spythians, 

[ who began to be too powerful in thofe parts : however, he 
j could never enjoy his kingdom in peace and tranquility, 

I *till he fubmitted to pay them a double tribute. 

I The next prince we find reigning in Bofporus, is Pari- 
I fades III. who, not being able to pay to Scilurus, king of 
vScythia, the unreafonable tribute he exa£l:ed, nor to with- 
fland fo powerful an enemy, voluntarily refigned the king- 
dom to Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, after it 
had been held by his.anceftors for the fpace of four hun- 
dred years In the time of the laft Mithridatic war, the 
Bofporans revolted from Mithridates, and admitted Ro- 
man garrifons into the cities of Phanagoria, Theodofia, 
Cherfonefus, and Nymphaeum ; but, upon the death of 
that prince, the whole country was rellored by Pompey 
to his foil Pharnaces, whom he honoured with the title 
of a friend and ally of the Roman people. During the 
civil war between Csefar and Pompey, Pharnaces, not fa- 
tisfied with the kingdom of Bofporus, attempted the re- 
covery of his father’s dominions ; croffed the Euxine Sea, 
and reduced Colchis, Armenia Minor, and feveral places 
ill Cappadocia, Pontus, and Bithynia *. After the battle 
of Pharfalia, Caefar fent Domitius Calvinus againft him 
with part of his army ; but Domitius being overcome in 
battle, Pharnaces made himfelf mailer of the remaining 
part of Pontus and Cappadocia, a^id of all Bithynia ; 
whence he was preparing to advance into Afia, properly 
fo called ; but in the mean time Csefar leaving Egypt, 
crofied Syria, came unexpectedly upon Pharnaces, and, 
having attacked him, gained a complete viCtory. 

Pharnaces, after this defeat, fled to Sinope with a thou- 
fand horfe, and from thence failed back into Bofporus ; 
where he no fooner landed, than Afander, whom he had 
appointed governor of that counfry during his abfence, 
feized and put him to death, taking upon himfelf the title 
of king of Bofporus **. Caefar bellowed the kingdom of 
Bofporus on Mithridates the Pergamian, as a reward for the 

® Lucian, in Toxari. f Diodor. Sicul. ibid. 5 Plut. in 
CxC Hirt de Bell, Atexandrin. Dio Calf. lib. xlii. Appian.de 
Bell. Civil, lib. ii. ^ Appian* Hirt. & Plut. ibid. 
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eminent fervices he had performed in Egypt, as we have 
related in the hiftory of that country. At the fame time 
he appointed him tctrarch of Galatia, which he had a title 
to in right of his mother, who was defeended from one 
of thofe tetrarchs. He might alfo have laid claim to the 
kingdom of Bofporus, in right of his father ; for he was 
fnppofed to be the fon of Mithridates the Great, his mo- 
ther having been one of that prince’s concubines, after 
death of Menodotus of Pergamus, her hufband. But” 
Ctefar, in appointing him king of Bofporus, gave him 
only an empty title ; for Afander being in pofleffion of the 
whole country, he was to fettle himfelf on the throne by 
force of arms. With this view he raifed forces ; but, in- 
Itead of g.iintng the kingdom, loft his life, being over- 
come and flam in battle by Afander, who, after his death, 
held the kingdom without any farther moleftation ; the 
Ikomans not being at Icifure, on account of their inteftine 
broils, to give him any difturbance K 
He was a man of great courage, and Ikill in the mili- 
taiy art ; hoxvever, the emperor Auguftus, diftrufting him, 
gave the command of the Bofporan troops, who ferved in 
the Boman army, to Scribonius; a circumftance which 
Afander took fo much amifs, that he abitained from all 
food, an^d by that abftinence put an end to his life, in the 
ninety-third year of his age ^ Upon his death. Scribo- 
mus, pretending that he was the grancifoii of Mithridates, 
married Djmamis the daughter of Pharnaccs, and pof- 
feAedhimfelf of the kingdom of Bofporns ; but was ex- 
pelled by Polemon, on whom Auguftus had beftowed 
that kingdom. 

Polemon was the ion of Zeno, a famous orator of Lao- 
Jicca, and, after the battle of Philippi, had been, by 

behaviour with 

that part of the kingdom of Pontus which lay next to Cap- 

^artTiTn, He attended him in his expedition againft the 
Parthians, by whom he was taken prifoner. He was 
afterwards fent by the king of Media to negociate a peace 

^ Sisf he concluded to the 

r [ triumvir, by whom he was, on 

ihfh Armenia Minor. After 

a e of Aftium, in which he fought with great 

b^/f pardoned by A^uf- 
us, but fent by him, or rather by Agrippa, againft - 

bomus, whom he defeated, and drL from f he throne- 

^Appiar m Mitbridar. p.,j 4 Strabo, lib. xiii. p 6,e. Hirt. 

” Strabo, & Dio. ibid. i.ucian. in Maciob. ^ 
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He engaged In feveral wars with the neighbouring Bar- 
barians, whom he kept in awe, preventing them from 
making incurfions into the Roman territories ; but was at 
length overcome, taken, and put to death, by the Afpmi- 
gitani, whom Strabo reckons among the nations that bor- 
dered on the Palus Maeotis. He had been honoured by 
Auguftus, fome time before his death, with the title of a 
friend and ally of the Roman people He left two fons^ 
Zeno and Polemon H, The former, furnamed Artaxia, 
was, by Germanicus, made king of Armenia, to the great 
fatisfa<^ion of the Armenians, among whom he had been 
educated The latter fucceeded his father in the king- 
dom of Bofporus, which he exchanged, in the reign of 
Claudius, for part of Cilicia. We find no farther men- 
tion in hiftory of the Bofporani, till the reign of Tra- 
jan, who, as Eutropius informs us®, received the king of 
Bofporus under his protedion. In the time of Antoninus 
Pius, Rimethalces reigned in the Bofporus Cimmerius, 
and came to Rome to treat with the emperor about the 
affairs of his kingdom, as we read in Capitolinus Lu- 
cian tells us, that the Bofporans, in his time, werp go- 
verned by a king, named Eupator 5 but what fate attended 
them thenceforth, to the divifion of the empire, we find 
no where recorded ; and therefore fliall proceed to a fuc- 
cinft account of the other kingdoms mentioned in the 
title prefixed to this chapter. 

SECT. V. 

Of the Kingdom of Media. 

E have delivered elfewhere the hiftory of Media, 
from the earlieft account of time, to its being re- 
duced by the Perfians, by whom it was hel.d to the reign 
of Darius Codomannus, when the other provinces of Me- 
dia fell under the power of the Macedonians ; but that 
which lay between Mount Taurus and the Cafpian Sea, 
withftood Alexander, being defended by Atropatus, who, 
upon the dowOfal of the rerfian monarchy, referved it 
for himfelf, and tranfmitted it to his pofterity, who held 
it as fovereigns to Strabo’s time **. From Atropatus, it 

* Strabo, lib. xi. Plut. in Anton.' Appian. de Bell. Civil, lib. v. 
Dio, lib, xlix. liii. liv. Tacit. Annab lib. ii. cap. s 4 -» 56. 

n Eutrop. lib. viii. ® Capitol. in Antonin, Pio. p Strabo, 

lib. xi. p. cai. 
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was called Media Atropatia, or (imply Atropatene. in 
procefs of time it became a very confiderable kingdom ; 
for Strabo tells us, that the kings of . Atropatene could 
bring into the field forty thoufand foot, and twenty thou- 
fand horfe. The metropolis of this kingdom is called by 
Strabo, Gaza ; by Plutarch, Phrahata ; arid by Dio, Pra- 
afpa. The firft who reigned here was Atropatus, who 
being governor of this province in the time of Darius 
Codomannus, defended the narrow pafles leading into it 
againft Alexander ; and at his departure caufed himfelf to 
be ackuowleged king of the country. Upon the death of 
Alexander* Perdiccas, who had married Atropatus’s 
daughter, fuffered him to enjoy his new kingdom with- 
out moleftation. The other kings of Media we find men- 
Tmarchus. tioned in hiftory, are, Timarchus, Mithridates, Darius, 
and Artuafdes. Timarchus reigned in the time of De- 
metrius Soter, king of Syria, who attempted, but without 
Uiihnda- fuccefs, to reduce Media Mithridates was contempo- 
y^j.y with Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, whom 
he affifted againft Lucullus. He married the daughter of 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, but dying without iftue, left 
Barius, the kingdom to his brother Darius, who likewife fided 
with Mithridates ; but was overcome by Pompey ^ Da-' 
Artuafdes, rius was fucceeded by his fon Artvafdes, or Artuafdes, 
on whom Marc Antony made war, at the inftigation of 
Artabazus, king of Armenia. 

Upon the retreat of Antony, Artuafdes having a dif- 
ference with his allies the Parthians, about the divifionof 
the Roman fpoils, fent ambafladors into Egypt, acquaint- 
ing Antony, that he was ready to join him with all bis 
forces and aflift him, to the utmoft of his power, in the 
icduifiion of Parthia. The triumvir, therefore, refolved 
to return into Parthia by the way of Media; and, to 
attach Artuafdes jnore firmly to his intereft, firft fent him, 
as a prefent, the head of Artabazus, his inveterate enemy, 
whom he had trcacheroufly feized ; and afterwards con- 
tra£l:ed a marriage for Alexander, one of his fons by 
Cleopatra, with a daughter of the king of Media; but in 
the mean time the civil war breaking out between Antony 
and 0€l:avianus, Artuafdes fent his forces to join the for- 
mer ; a circumftance which gaW the Parthians an oppor- 
tunity of invading his dominions, and driving him from 
the throne. After having lived fotne time in Syria, he 

•I *trog. Pomp. Prolog, fib. xxxiv, ^ Dio, lib. xxxv. Plut. 

ia Poinpr Appian. Mitbridat. 
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had rccourfe to the clemency of Oftavianus, who received 
him into favour, and beftowed upon him the kingdom of 
Armenia Minor As for the kingdom of Media, it con- 
tinued fubjeft to the Parthians, who held it for many years* 


SECT. VI. 

Of the Kingdom of Ba£iria* 

O A C T R I A, or Ba£lriana, now Choraflan, was BaSria* 
^ bounded on the weft by Margiana, on the north by 
the river Oxus, on the foilth by Mount Paropamifus, and 
on the eaft by Afiatic Scythia and the country of the Mat* 
fagetae. It was a large, fruitful, and well-peopled coun- 
try, containing, if Ammianus Marcellinus is to be credit- 
ed % a thoufand cities ; but of thefe we find only the fol- 
lowing mentioned by the ancients; Ba^lra, the metropolis Cities 
of the country, called anciently Zariafpe (S). 

Alexandria, probably built by Alexander ; Darapfa, or 
Adrafpa, the fame city which Arrian calls Drapfaca “ ^ 
Euchratidia, Cariata, both fpoken of by Strabo ^ ; the 
latter was deftroyed by Alexander; Sifimethrx Petra, 
where Alexander folemnized his marriage with Roxana, 
who was kept there ; Maracanda, repaired, but not built, 
as .dEneas Sylvius and Cambinus have imagined, by Ta- 
merlane*^. This city is known by the name of Samaracanda, 
whence the prefent kings of Perfia ftyle themfelves princes 
of Samaracanda y. Ebufmi and Charracharta, now Chia- 


• Dio. lib xlix. p. 415’ Zonar. tom. ii. t Ammian. Mar* 

eellin. lib. xxiii. « Arrian, lib. iii. cap. *9. , ^Strabo, lib. 

XV. p. 498. X Chalcocond. lib. iii. y Chryt«u8 in Chron. 


(S) Some writers, indeed, 
make Ba 6 lra and Zariafpe two 
different cities ; but Strabo ( 1 ) 
and Pliny (2) tells us, in cx- 
prefs terms, that Baiftra and 
Zariafpe were two names of 
one and the feme city. Pliny 
places Ba^ra on the river Za- 
rlaipe; and Curcius on the 
Baarus, at the foot of Mount 
Paropamifus ; but Ptolemy, 


difegreeing with both thefe 
writers, deferibes it as ftand- 
ing on the river Dargidus, in 
the heart of the country, at 
a great diftance from Mount 
Paropamifus, which was the 
fouthern boundary. From the 
river Badfrus, Curtlus(3) will 
have both the city and country 
to have borrowed their names. 


(0 Strabo, lib. xi. (a) Piin. Ub. ▼>. cap. 15, 

lib. vii.cap.V 


(3)<i,Curt. 

riachar, 
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riachar, were once two places of great note, being dlled 
by Ptolemy royal cities. 

UTie chief rivers of Ba£lria were, the Ochus, the Oxus, 
the Orgomenes, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Dargomenes, 
the Zariafpaor Zariafpes, the Artimis, and the Dargidus. 
Moll of thefe rivers fall into the Ochiis, which fprings 
from Mount Paropamifus, and difcharges itfelf into the 
Cafpian Sea. Paropamifus, or Parapamifus, is a part of 
Mount Taurtis, and not of Mount CauCafus, as thofe who 
attended Alexander in his expedition into India, chofe to 
call it*. That part of Ba6lria, which was watered by 
the river Oxus, is defcribed by the ancients as a very fruit- 
ful country, abounding with paftures, and well Hocked 
with cattle of a very large fize ; but the fouthern parts 
were nothing but fandy defer4:s, without any track or 
beaten way, infomuch that travellers ufed to reft in the 
day-time, and purfue their journey in the night, guiding 
them’felves by the ftars, as on the fea, not without danger 
of being buried in the fand. The country was inhabited 
by the following nations ; the Salatarx, Zariafpae, Cho- 
matri, Comi, Acinacae, Tanabazae, Thocarse, Marycsei, 
Amarifpii, and feveral others of lefs note. The Baftrians 
in general were reckoned good foldiers, being always at 
war, either among themfelves, or with the neighbouring 
nations, and enemies to all manner of luxury. Pliny 
tells us, that they ufed to expofe their old people, when 
they attained to a certain age, to be devoured by fierce 
maftiffs, \vhich they kept for that purpofe, and called 
fepulchral dogs. The fame author adds, that they allow- 
ed their daughters to aflbeiate with whom they pleafed, 
and that incontinency was no way difreputable, even to 
the women. ' 

As to their government, they were ruled by kings in 
the earlicft ages. Zoroafter is faid, byEufebius*, to have 
reigned in Ba(Slria, and to have been contemporary with 
Ninus, who made war upon him, and fubdued his coun- 
try. But Ctefias mentions one Oxyartes, as reigning in 
Baflria, when that country was reduced by Ninus, and 
fays, Zoroafter was contemporary with Cyrus the Great. 
Pliny cjueliions whether he ever reigned in Ba^ria. All 
authors agree, that Ba6lria was fubdued, firftby the AlTy- 
rians, and afterwards by the Perfians, under Cyrus the 
Great, as we have related in the hiftory of thofe two em- 
pires. It fell afterwards under the power of the Macedo- 

2 Strabo, lib. xi. p. 34S. Arrian. Indie, cap. ii* » Eufeb* 

in Chi on. 


nians^ 



i7ians> and was held by the Aicceflbrs of Sehucus Nicator 
till the reign of Antiochus Theos, when Theodotus, 
from being governor of that province, became king, and 
firengthened himfelf fo efFe(£i:ually in his new kingdom, 
while Antiochus was engaged in a war with Ptolemy Phil- 
;iid(?lphus, king of Egypt, that he could never afterwards 
difpofTefs him of his acquifitions **. He w^as fucceeded by 
his fon, named alfo Theodotus, who, entering into an 
alliance with Arfaces, the founder of the Parthian mo- 
narchy, confiderably enlarged his kingdom, while the 
two brothers, Seleucus Callinicus and Antiochus Hierax, 
were waiting their ftrength againfl: each other, Theo- 
dotus was overcome in battle, and driven out by Euthy- 
demus, his brother, who, being a very valiant and pru- 
dent prince, maintained a long war againll Antiochus 
the Great, in defence of his country, obliging him, at 
lad, to lay afide all thoughts of ever reducing it, as we 
have related in the hillory of Syria., Euthydemus was 
fucceeded by his brother Menander, who, pafling the 
river Hypanis, fubdued the kingdom of Sigertis, the 
large province of Pattalena, and feveral other countries, 
unknown even to Alexander the Great; but while he was 
preparing to make new conquefts, and invade the Syrian 
dominions, he was taken off by a violent fever, to the 
great grief of his fubjefts, among w'^hom his aflies were 
diftributed, to quell the difturbances that arofe on account 
of his body, to which many cities laid claim. In confe- 
quence of thefe pretcnfions, magnificent monuments were 
crefted to his memory in moft cities of Baftria*^. 

He was fucceeded by his nephew Demetrius, the fon 
of Euthydemus, in whofe name he had governed, that 
prince being very young at his father’s death. Demetrius 
was not inferior to his uncle in courage and bravery ; for 
he not only maintained himfelf in polTeflion of the pro- 
vinces which Menander had reduced, but made feveral 
new acquifitions, and, at his death, left the kingdom of 
Badfria in a moft flourilhing condition. His Ton Eucra- 
tides built the city of Eucratidia, and, having invaded 
India, made himfelf mafter of all thofe provinces which 
had been fuhje£led by Alexander. On his return to his 
own dominions he was treacheroufly murdered by his fon, 
named alfo Eucratides, to whom he had committed the 
government of the kingdom during his abfcnce. So wick- 

Arrian, in Partbic. apiid Phot. Cod. 58, Synccll. p. 284. Juftin. 
lib. xii. cap. 4. Strabo* lib. xi. p. 515. « Arrian, Pcripl. p. 

3». Trog. in Prolog* lib. xli. 
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ed an action did not go long unpunifhed 5 for the Scy^ 
thians invading Baclria on one fide, and the Parthians on 
the other, Eucratides was driven from the throne, and 
foon after killed in attempting to recover it. Upon his 
death the Parthians feized on the provinces of Afpionia 
and Thuriva, leaving all the reft to the Scythians, who 
held the kingdom of Ba^fria till the invafton of the Huns. 
The kingSi whom we find mentioned as reigning in Bac- 
tria in the times of the emperors Adrian, Antoninus Pius, 
and Valerian, were all of Scythian extradlion ; but the 
Scythians were, in their turn, driven out by the Huns, 
who reigned in Ba£ffia, as we read in our modern hif- 
torians, in the time of Ladiflaus IV. king of Hungary. 

SECT. VII. 

Of the Kingdom of Edtjfa* 

H E ancient city of Edefla is placed by geographers in 
Mefopotamia, on the banks of the Scirtus, between 
Mount Mafius and the Euphrates, into which the Scirtus 
empties itfelf. It was onCe a place of great note, and fa- 
mous for a temple of the Syrian goddefs, which was 
reckoned one of the richeft in the world. From this tem- 
ple, Edefia was ftyled Hierapolis, or the Holy City. 
During the inteftine broils, which greatly weakened the 
^ttgarusf kingdom of Syria, Augarus, or Abgarus, feized on the 
§r Abga- city of EdefTa, and its fruitful territory, which he eredled 
into a new kingdom, ftyling himfelf king of Edefia, and 
tkhking- tranfmitting the fame title to his pofterity. Under which 
dom. of the Syrian kings this revolution happened, we find no 
where recorded. All we know of the founder of this new 
kingdom is, that he often defeated the Syrians, to whom 
the country which he poflefled had been long fubje6t ; 
and, notwithftanding their utmoft efforts, left at his death 
his fmall principality in a very flourifhing condition. He 
Ar'mmnes^ was fucceeded by his fon Ariamnes, or Abgarus II. for 
Abga^ the name of Abgarus was common to all the kings of 
TU5 //. Kdefla. This prince made himfelf mafter of the province 
of Ofroene, and entering into an alliance with Pompey 
againft Tigrancs the Great, king of Armenia, fupplied his 
army with provifions. In the Parthian war, he pre- 
tended to fide with CrafTus ; hut in the mean time, main- 
taining a private correfpondence with the enemy, he was 
the caufe of the great overthrow which the Bonians re- 
ceived' 
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cclved at Carrliae*, He left the kingdom to his fon Ucha- 
iiias, mentioned by Eufebius who was fucceeded by bis 
fon Abgarus III. a prince celebrated by the ecclefiallic 
writers, on account of the letters which he is fuppofed to 
have written to our Saviour (1). 

Abgarus IV. the fon of the above mentioned prince, 
reigned in the time of the emperor Claudius, and joined 
C. Caflius, governor of Syria, who had been ordered by 
that emperor to place Meherdates on the throne of Par- 
thia. When Meherdates arrived at Edefla, Abgarus, who 
had been gained over by the Partbians, detained him 
there, under various pretences, till the enemy had drawn 
togetlier their forces ; and, in the heat of the engage- 
ment, abandoning the Homans, with the king of the 
Adiabenians, occafioned the defeat of their army The 
next prince of Edefla we find mentioned in hillory, is, that 
Abgarus, who was contemporary with the emperor Tra- 
jan, to whom he fent, during the w^ar he waged with the 
jParthians, two hundred and fifty fine horfes, a great many 
complete fuits of armour, and fixty thoufand javelins. 
Trajan accepted of three breaft-platcs only, and declared 
Abgarus a friend and ally of the Roman people. He was 
fucceeded by his fon Arbandes, who was highly favoured 
by Trajan. Abgarus VI. the fon of Arbandes, is men- 
tioned by Capitolinus in his life of Antonius Pius, and by 
Epiphanius, who calls him a moft pious prince. Another 
prince of the fame name reigned at Edefla, in the time of 
the emperor Severus, aflified him in the wars he waged in 
the Eaft, and attended him to Rome, where he v/as, by 
the emperor’s order, received and entertained with the iit- 
moft pomp and fplcndor ^ Hs was afterwards fufpedfed, 
by Caracalla, of holding a correlpondence with the ene- 
mies of Rome, and being fummoned to juflify himfelf be- 
fore the emperor, he w^’as, by his order, confined, and his 
kingdom reduced to a Roman province 

d Eufeb. Hift.Ecclef. lib. i. cap. 15. Tacit, lib. xii. 

* Spartian. h\ Severe. B Dio, & Zonar, in Caracalla & He- 

liogabalo. Spartian. ubi fapra. Herodian. lib. iii. 

(T) Whether thofe letters occafioned among the learned, 
were genuine or forged, it is may confultCafaubon, Oretfe- 
fi>reign to our purpofe to en- tus, Tillemont, Du I^in, and 
quire: thofe who are defirous father Alexander ; all of whom 
of being acquainted with the have treated on this fubjedl* 
controverfy which they have 
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SECT. vm. 

Of the Kingdom of Emefa. 


UM ESA, Emifa, or Emifla, was a city of Syria, placed 
^ by moft of the ancient geographers on the Orontes, 
between Apamea and Laodicea Cabiofa. This city one 
Sarnpficeramus, an Arabian, feized during the troubles of 
Syria; and, affuming the title of king, held Emefa, and 
its fmall territory, without the leaft difturbance from the 
Seleucidx, who had other more important wars on their 
hands*' (U). 

He left two fons, lamhlichus and Alexander. The 
former fucceeded his father, and, as he was greatly at- 
tached to the Romans, acquainted Cicero, while he go^ 
verned Cilicia in quality of prqconful, with the motions 
and defigns of the Parthians, who, under the conduft of 
Pacorus, their king, were preparing to invade Syria. In 
the civil wars of Rome, he iided firft with Cxfar againit 
Pompey, and afterwards with Antony againli OiRavianus. 
After the yiaory gained by the latter at Aaium, Antony, 
apprehending that he defigned to follow the example of 
the neighbouring princes, who had all declared for the 
conqueror, got him into his power, and, upon that bare 
fufpicion, caufed him to be put to a moft cruel death*. 
He is ftyled by Strabo, the petty king of the Emefeni ; by 
Jofephus, a petty prince of Arabia ; and by Dio, prince 
of the Arabians. 

Upon his death the kingdom.was, by Antony, beftowed 
on his brother Alexander, who,, continuing faithful to his 
benefaaor in his greateft diftrefs, was taken prifoner by 
Oaavianus, and not only deprived of his kingdom, but ear- 
ned in triumph, and afterwards put to death “. His fon, 
lamhlichus II. was received into favour by Oftavianus, 
and by him reftored to his father’s kingdom, after he had 


Strab. lib. xvi. 

lib. xiv.cap. 13. Dioo,lib. 1. 
kDio, lib, li 


i Strabo, ibid. Jofeph. Antiq. 
Cic. Epift, ad Fam; lib. xv. Epiit. i. 


(U) Sarnpficeramus is often 
mentioned by Cicero, in his 
letters to Attlcus (i). But 
Nizolius is of opinion, that 


Cicero, under that dlfgulfe, 
meant Pompey, who had over-* 
come Sarnpficeramus* 


(1) Cic. ad Attic, lib, ii. Eptdt 14., I7;& 23, 
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lived fome time in banifhment. Many years after liirn 
reigned Sampficeramus II. whom fome writers confider 
as his grandfon. He is mentioned by Jofephus, who 
ftyles him king of the Emefeni ^ He was fucceeded by 
his fon A'zizus, who, falling in love with Drufilla, the 
(ifter of Agrippa Minor, embraced the Jdwifh religion, in 
order to marry that princefs His fifter Jotape was mar- 
ried to Ariftobulus, the brother of Agrippa the Great. 
Azizus is the laft king of Emefa we find mentioned in 
tiiftory. This fmall kingdom was perhaps feized by the 
Arabians ; for, fome years after, we find it poflefled by 
the Iturseans. The emperor Hcliogabalus was a native of 
the city of Emefa. 

SECT. IX. 

Of the Kingdom of Adiabcne. 

A S we have deferibed elfewhere the province of Adla- 
bene, which was the richeft and moft fruitful of all 
Aflyria, we ihall in this place only give a fuccin£t ac- 
count of the kings, who, taking advantage of the dif- 
turbances that reigned among the Seleucidse, ere£Ied here 
a new kingdom, and held it in oppofition to the Syrian 
kings, till they were expelled by the power of the Roman 
emperors. The firft king we find mentioned in hiftory, 
reigned in the time of the Mithridatic war, and joined 
Tigranes againft Lucullus, as we read in Plutarch, though 
that author docs not acquaint us with his name ”. Many 
years after, that is, in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
one Monobazus, called alfo Bazeos, ruled over the Adia- 
Benians. This prince, being enamoured with his filler 
Helena, married, and had by her two fons, named, Mo- 
nobazus and Izates. He had feveral children by other 
wives ; but, as he favoured Izates above all the reft, this 
preference raifed no fmall jealoufy in his other fons, efpe- 
cially in Monobazus^ the eldeft. To prevent the evil 
confequences which his partiality might occafion in his 
family, he fent Izates to be educated by one Abemerigus, 
lord or king of a rich country in that neighbourhood. 
Abemerigus, who then lefided at a place called Spafinus, 
educated him with great care, and gave him his daughter 
Samacha in naarriage, and with her a rich and fruitful 
country, by way of dowry. In the mean time Monabazus, 

1 Jofeph, Antiq. xviii. cap. 7, & lib. xiX. cap. 7. Zonar, 
torn. 2, " Fiut. in Lucuik 
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being ftricken in years, and dcfirous to fee his favourite 
child before his death, fcnt for Izates, and receiving him 
with great tendernefs, beftowcd upon him the country of 
Caeron, which abounded with odoriferous plants, and was 
famous, on account of the remains of Noah^s ark. In 
this country izates remained till his father’s death, when 
his mother Helena, calling together the chief lords of the 
kingdom, told them, that the deceafed king had, by his 
laft will, appointed Izates to reign after his death, as the 
moft worthy of all his children ; but that fhe had not 
thought proper to acquaint him with this mark of dif- 
tindion, till the honour, to which he had been deftined 
by his father, {hould be confirmed by the unanimous con- 
fent of his fubjedts. The nobles, proftrating themfelves 
on the ground before the queen, according to the cuftom 
of the country, declared, that they approved the king’s 
cle^lion, and were ready, not only to obey Izates, who 
had been defervedly preferred to his brothers, but to 
put them all to death, that he might enjoy the king- 
dom without difturbance. The queen thanked them for 
their zeal, but at the fame time defired them to forbear 
fhedding the blood of any of the royal family, till the 
will of their new fovereign (hould be known. They then 
entreated the queen to confine at lead the young princes 
till the king’s arrival,' and in the mean time to appoint one 
to govern in his name. Helena readily complied with 
their requeft, and named her eldeftfon, Monobazus, guar- 
dian pf the kingdom during his brother’s ahfence, placing 
with her own hand the diadem on his head, and deliver- 
ing to him his father’s feal, with the robe, called by the 
Adiabenians, Sampfera. Izates, being acquainted with 
his father’s death, and the zeal his new fubjefts had (hewn 
for him, hadened to his kingdom, where he was received 
with great rejoicings, and met by his brother Monobazus, 
who, on his arrival, refigned to him the diadem, and 
other enfigns of royalty. 

While Izates was at the court of Abemerigus, he had 
been inllrufted in the Jewifh religion by oi^c Ananias, 
who, at his requell, had attended him into the kingdom 
of Adiabene, and continued with him in the province of 
Caeron. 

In his reign Artabanus, king of the Parthians, being 
expelled by his rebellious fubjeSs, had recourfe to him, 
and was not only kindly received at his court, and treated 
like a king, but, by his good offices^ reftored to the 
crown > in acknowlegemcatof which kindnefs; Artabau^ 

yielded 
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yielded to him the fruitful province of Nifibis^ which he 
had lately taken from the king of Armenia. Upon the 
death of Artabaiius, a civil war breaking out in Parthia 
between Gotarzes and Meherdates, Izates pretended to 
favour the latter, whofe claim was fupported by the em- 
peror Claudius, but maintained the whole time a private 
corrcfpondence with the former, and joined him at lait 
with all his forces \ a juinSlion which brought on the ruin 
of Meherdates as we fliall have occalioii to relate in the 
Hiftory of Parthia. 

Monobazus, the king’s elder brother, and the other 
princes of the royal family, finding that Izates had been 
attended with wonderful fuccefs, fays JofephusP, in all 
his undertakings, ever fince the change of his religion, 
refolved to follow his example; a refolution which fo of- HhruhjeS!s 
fended the chief lords of the kingdom, that, entering confpirea- 
into a confpiracy againft their prince, who had firft intro- 
duced the Jewilh religion among them, they wrote pri- 
vately to Abias, king of Arabia They promifed him . 

great fums of money, on condition he would aflifl them 
in driving Izates from the throne ; afluring him, that they 
were all refolved to forfake him, and deliver him up to 
the firft that ftiould invade his dominions. In confe- 
quence of this intimation, Abias, having drawn together 
a confiderable army, entered the kingdom of Adiabene, 
where he was met by Izates : a battle enfuing, the 
Adiabenians, at the firft onfet, fled, as if they had been 
feized with a panic, and retired in great diforder to their 
camp. The king, feeing himfelf abandoned by his 
troops, retired with them ; and having found, on examin- 
ing the caufe of fo fudden a flight, that the private men 
had only followed the example of their leaders, he 
caufed the chief confpirators to be immediately put to 
death ; and marching out next day with the reft, fell un- who is 
expedledly upon the enemy, and gained a complete vie- featedhy 
tory. The king of Arabia being clofely purfued by the 
Adiabenians, flieltered himfelf in the fortrefs of Arfum, 
which Izates immediately befieged, and alTaulted with 
fuch vigour, that it was foon obliged to furrender. Pie 
found there an immenfe booty, and great quantities of 
provifions ; but Abias, by a voluntary death, efcaped 
captivity. 

The confpirators, though difappointed, ftill perfifted in 
their former refolution of getting rid, with the firft op- 

• Tacitus, Anna). lib, xii. P Jofeph. ibid. 

VoL. IX. L poftunity. 
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portunlty, of a king who endeavoured to abolifii their an- 
cient religion, and introduce a ftrange law. 'I hey there- 
fore had recourfe to Vologefes, king of the Parthians, 
entreating him to affift them in dethroning Izates, and to 
give them a king of the race of the Arfacidie, fince they 
could not live under a prince, who countenanced a reli- 
gion diiTering from that of his own country. Upon this 
invitation, Vologefes marched with an army again (I Iza- 
tes, who, finding himfelf unable to oppofe fo powerful 
an enemy with his own ftrength, had recourfe to prayers, 
befeeching the Almighty to exert his power in the de- 
fence of one, w^ho put all his confidence in him. He 
had fcarce ended his prayer, when news were brought 
him, that Vologefes, who had encamped ovcr-agaiiifl him 
on the other fide of the river, which parted Adiabene 
from Media, wms retired in great hade and confufion, 
upon certain advice, that the Dahse and Sac:e, taking ad- 
vantage of his abfence, had invaded Parthia, commuting 
mod dreadful ravages Izates, being thus delivered, by 
the protedion of heaven, from the imminent danger he 
was in of lofing both his life and his kingdom, fpent the 
remainder of his days in peace and tranquillity, and died 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his 
reign. He had by his wife Samacha or Samaco, the 
daughter of Abemerigus, five fons, who were all brought 
up under their grandmother Helena at Jcrufalcm, and 
there taught both the Jewifh language and religion ( W). 

Mono- 

q Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 2. 

f W) They were in that city was fo renowned over all the 
wliile it was befieged by Ti- world. Izates not only fup- 
tus, who generqufly pardoned plied her with all things that 
them, and carried them with were neceffary for her journey, 
him to Kome, where they re- in a royal and magnificent mah- 
mained as hollages (i). 'He- ner, and with large fums of 
lean, who was both mother money, but attended her in 
and aunt to Izates, and a zea- perfon great part of the way. 
lous profelyte to the Jewifli On her arrival at Jerulalem, 
religion, no fooner faw her fa- flie was received by the priefts 
vourite foil fettled on the and chief men of the nation, 
* throne, than flie undertook a in a manner fuitable to her 
journey to Jerufalem, being rank, and entertained with 
dehrous to vifit the holy city, great fplendor and magnifi- 
and olfer facrifices of thankf- cence ; but fbon after the city* 
giving in the temple, which being mofl: grievoufly oppreff 

(i) Idem, de Bell, Jud.lib. vii.cap. 13, 

' cd 
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Monobazus, who fucceeded his brother Izatcs, fent 
his body, with that of his mother Helena, to be depohted 
in the magnificent monument, which Ihe had eredcd 
with three lofty pyramids, about three furlongs from the 
city of Jerufalem ^ 

Though Izatcs had feveral children, yet, by his laft Monobazus 
will, he bequeathed the crown to his brother Monobazus, 
rewarding him for the great care, and indefatigable fide* 
lity with which he had governed the kingdom during his 
abfence, and the entire fubmiflion he had fiicwn him, 
though a younger brother, the whole time of his reign. 

But as to the afeirs of this kingdom, there is a profound 
fdence among authors, from the death of Izatcs, who 
was contemporary with the emperor Claudius, to the 
reign of Trajan, when one Mebarfapes ruled there, and Mehar^ 
joined Chofroes, king of the Perfians, againd the Romans. 

That war proving unfuccefsfiil, he was driven from the 
throne, and obliged to fhelter himfelf in the dominions 
of Manus, king of Arabia, who attempted to rcdorc him 
to his kingdom ; but as the ftrong cuflle of Adenyftrse 
was held by a Roman garrifon, which he could never 
diflodgc, he was forced to drop the enterprize, and, aban- 
doning his friend and ally, conclude a peace with Rome*. 

We find no farther mention made of the Adiabenians, 
till the reign of Sapor II, king of Peifia, when they em- 
braced the Chridian religion, as Sozomenus ' and Nice- 
phorus inform us, and were, on that account, treated 

^ Jofeph. ubi Aipra. s Dio, in Trajan^ Sex. Ruf in Epit 
Theod. Min, in Fragai. lib. Ixxv. Dionyf. ‘ Sozom, iib. ii. 

cap. 12. u Niceph, Hifl. Tripar. lib. viii. cap. 38. 

ed by a famine, that, in all rufalem, for the relief of the 
likelihood, which had been atfllded citizens (3). Thele 
foretold by the prophet Aga- pious offices, and the zeal (he 
bus, as we read in the A6fs (2), flievved for the Jewiffi religion, 
the pious queen not only re- gained her, as Jofephus in- 
fufed to be maintained at the forms us, the afleCtion of the 
public expence, but plenti- whole nation. She continued 
fully fupplied the poor of the in Jerufalem (where (lie built 
city with corn from Egypt, a magnificent palace, which * 
and other provifions from the was burnt by the Romans un- 
illand ot Cyprus. She like- dcr Titus) till the death otlza- 
wife perfuaded her Ton Izates tes, when die returned to Adia- 
to fend a confidcrable fum of bene, and foon after died, 
money to the governor of Je- 

(») A^ls xj. *8. (3) Jod Antiq- lib, xx. cap. a# 
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whli great cruelty by the abo«re mentioned king, to whom 
they were at that time fubjeft. 

SECT. X. 

Of the Kingdom of Elymais. 

■pLTMAIS, or, as Strabo » calls it, Elymatis, was a 
^ province of Perfia, lying between the rivers Eulieus 
and Oroates, extending from the confines of Media to 
the Erythrxan fea, or Perfian gulf. It was formerly di- 
vided into three great diftrifts ; namely, Mefabatene, Ga- 
bene or Gabiene, and Carbiana, and contained the fol- 
lowing cities ; Seleucia, in more ancient times Soloce, on 
the banks of the Hedypos orHedypnus, which Strabo calls 
a great city ^ Safirate, at a fmall difiance from hlount 
Cafyrus ; Badaca, on the Eulxus ; and Elymais, the me- 
tropolis of the province, famous for a rich temple confe- 
crated to Diana, which Antiochus Epiphanes attempted 
to plunder; but was obliged, by the inhabitants, to retire 
with difgrace. We muft not confound this city with 
that of Perfepolis, called alfo by fome writers Elymais ; 
for the city we are here fpeaking of fiood in the province 
of Elymais, and the other in that of Perils. The tem- 
ple of Elymais was afterwards plundered by one of the 
Parthian kings, who found in it, as Strabo tells us, ten 
thouland talents. In this country there was alfo a very 
rich temple confecrated to Jupiter Belus, which Antio- 
chus the Great attempted to plunder, but loft his life in 
the attempt, as we have related in the hiftory of his 
reign. The country of Elymais was inhabited, according 
to Pliny*, by the following nations; the jOxii or Uxii, 
hlizxi, Parthufi, Mardi, Saitse, Hyi, Coflsei, Parxtaceni, 
and Meflabatx. The Elymxans were a powerful people, 
inured to the toils of war, fitilful bowmen, and never 
fubdued either by the Syro-Macedonian, or Parthian 
kings, hut governed by their own princes. If what Stra- 
bo writes be true, we may date the rife of this kingdom 
from the downfal of the Perfian monarchy; for it is 
**** ancients, that the Elymxans were 

fubjea to the kings of Perfia ; and, if they never fubmit- 
ted to the Syrian yoke, they muft have been firft governed 
by their own princes, either in Alexander’s life-time, or 

* Plin. lib. vi. cap. *7. 

fpoi> 


^ Sirabo, lib. xvi. 
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foon after his death. Their kings are often mentioned by 
the ancients ; but not one of them, which is fomewhat 
furprifing, named by any writer. All we know of them 
is, that they alhfted Antiochus the Great in his wars 
with Rome ; but afterwards cut off both him, and his 
army, in defence of their temple. The like fate would 
have attended Antiochus Epiphanes, when he attempted 
to plunder the temple of Diana, had he not, by a timely 
" flight, retired into Media y. They afterwards, under the 
condudl of their king, engaged in a war againft the Ba- 
bylonians and Suflans, in which they were affifted by the 
Coflkans, with thirteen thoufand archers 

SECT. XL 

0 / the Kingdom of Characene, 

C HARACENE was the moft fouthern part of Sufiana, 
a province of Perfia, lying on the Perfian Gulf, be- 
tween the Tigris and the Eulaeus. It was fo named from 
the city of Chorax, called firft Alexandria, from its founder 
Alexander the Great 5 afterwards Antiochia, from Antio- 
chus V. king of Syria, who repaired and beautified it; and 
laftly^ Chorax Spafinae, or Pafinae, that is the Mole of 
Spafines, an Arabian king of that name having fecured it 
againft the overflowing of the Tigris, by a high bank or 
mole, extending three miles, which ferved as a fence to 
all that country *. Dionyfius Periegetes, and Ifidorus, 
author of the Parthicae Manfiones, w^re both natives of 
this city. The fmall di^ri€t of Characene was feized by 
Pafines, the fon of Sogdonacus, king of the the neigh- 
bouring Arabs, during the troubles of Syria, and ere<Sed 
into a kingdom. Lucian calls him Hyfpafines, and adds, 
that he ruled over the Characeni, and the neighbouring 
people : he died in the eighty-fifth year of his age 
The other kings of this country we find mentioned by the 
ancients, are, Teraeus, who died in the ninety-fecond 
year of his age, and after him Artabazus the feventh, as 
Lucian informs us, who was driven from the throne by 
his own fubje£ts, but reftored by the Parthians.^ And 
this is all we find in the ancients relating to the kings of 
Characene. 

y Polyb. in Excerpt. Val. p. 144. Appian. in Syriac. 1 Mac- 
cab. vi. 1, a, See, » Strabo, ibid. Pirn* !*!>• 

cap. a;. b Lucian, inMdcrob. 
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SECT. XII. 

' Of the Kingdom of Commagene. 

C OMM A GENE -was fubjeft to the Syrians in the time 
of Antioch us the Great, and left to him by the treaty 
of peace, which he concluded with Rome, after the fa- 
mous battle of Magnefia; whence it is probable, that it 
was feized by feme of the princes of the Seleucian family, 
during their inteftinc w^ars ; for we find no mention made 
of the kings of Commagene till Pompey’s time, and the 
names of thofc, who afterwards reigned there, are entire- 
ly Syrian. I'he firft w^e find mentioned in hiftory, is An- 
tioch us, who, together with Darius king of Media, op- 
pofed Pompey as he entered Syria, after the defeat of 
'Figranes *, but, being overcome in battle, he fubmitted 
to rhe conqueror, and was, for his fubmilfion, not only 
con iirmed by Pompey in his kingdom, but rewarded with 
,-i5i of Mefopotamia In the civil war between Csefar 
and Pompey, he fent large fupplies to the latter. He af-* 
tcrw.irds joined Pacorus, king of Parthia, whom Labie- 
nus had invited into Syria, and wvis, on that occafion, be- 
ficged by Ventidius, in the city of Sainofatie, and obliged 
to purchafe a peace of Marc Antony with three hundred 
talents. In the reign of Auguftus, a difpute arifing be- 
tween him and his brother Midiridates, he caufed the am- 
balTudor, whom uivS brother had fent to plead his caufe 
at Rome, to be treacheroufly afiafiinated. Wliereupou 
he was film monecl to appear before the fenate, and, being 
by tliat body found guilty of the murder laid to his 
charge, he was, by the emperor’s order, put to death ‘h 
He was fucceeded by Mithiidates, on whom Auguf- 
tus beftowed the kingdom of Commagene, though no 
way related to the deceafed king, as a reward for big 
fervices during the war with Antony and Cleopatra. Mi- 
thridates, the king’s brother, was excluded from the 
throne, for having fided with Antony. Upon the death 
of Mitbridates, Auguitus fufFered Antiochus II. the fon 
of Antiochus I. to take pofleflion of his father’s kingdom. 
He died in the reign of llberius. Upon his death great 
difiurbances arifmg between the nobles and the people, 
the latter demanding a king, and the former defiring to 
be governed by a magiftrate fent them from Rome, Ti- 

' jofeph. Antiq. lib- ii. Orof. lib. vi. ^ Dio/ lib* Hi. p. 495. 

berius 
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berius complied with the requeft of the nobles, and ap- 
pointed Q. Servxus to govern Comfnagene in quality of 
prsetor But Caligula reftored the kingdom of Comma- 
gene to Antiochus, the fon of Antiochus II. adding to it 
the maritime parts of Cilicia. . He defeated the Cilicians*?, 
who refufed to acknowlege him for their king, and took 
Trofobor their ringleader prifoner. He aflifted Vefpa- 
fian againft Vitellius, and ferved under Titus at the fiege 
of Jerufalem ; but being afterwards fufpe^led of holding 
a private correfpondence with the Parthians, he was 
taken prifoner by Cefennius, and fent in chains to the 
emperor Vefpafian, who banifhed him to Lacedaemon, but 
afterwards fulFered him to lead a private life at Rome. 
Antiochus left two fons, Antiochus and Callinicus ; and 
one daughter, named Jotape. Antiochus, furnamcd Epi- 
phancs, ferved under Otho againft Vitellius, and under 
Vefpafian in his war with the Jews, and diftinguiflied 
himfelf at the fiege of Jerufidem. Callinicus is men- 
tioned by Jofephus who tells us, that his filler Jotape 
was married to Alexander, kingofLcfis, in Cilicia. But 
Vefpafian, having reduced Commagene to the form of a 
Roman province, would not allow any of the fons of An- 
tiochus to fucceed him. This country was afterwards 
made part of the province called Auguftophratenfis, or, 
as Ammianus has it, Euphratenfis, and was commonly 
known by the name of Euphratefia. 

SECT. XIIT. 

Of the Kingdom of Chalcidene. 

^HALCIDENE, one of the moft fruitful provinces of 
Syria, was feized by Ptolemy the fon of Mennseus, 
during the troubles of Syria, and by him made a feparate 
kingdom. Ptolemy himfelf is ftyled, by Jofephus s.and 
Hegefippus only prince of Chalcis ; but his fon Lyfa- 
nias is honoured, both by Jofephus * and Dio, with the 
title of king. Upon the death of Antiochus Dionyfius, 
king of Syria, Ptolemy attempted to make himfelf mat- 
ter of Damafeus, and all Coelefyria ; but the inhabitants, 
having an utter averfion to him, on account of his cruelty 

® Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. Jofeph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 3. 

Jofeph. de Beil. Jud, lib. Vii. cap ay. Z Joieph. Antiq. 

hb. xiv. cap. 13. h Hegefip. lib. i. cap. 34. ^ Jofeph* 

de Beil. Jud, lib. L cap. 17, 
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and wickednefs, chofe rather to fubmit to Aretas, king of 
Arabia, by whom Antiochus and his whole army had 
been cut oiF. He oppofed Pompey, on his entering Sy- 
ria j but was by him defeated, taken prifoiier, and fen- 
tenced to death ; which, however, he efcaped by paying 
a thoufand talents, and was left alfo in the polleffion 
of his kingdom. After Ariftobulus king of Jud^a had 
been poifoned by the friends of Pompey, and Alexander 
his foil beheaded at Antioch, he fent Philippion his fon to 
Afcalon, whither the widow of Ariftobulus had retired 
with her other children, to bring them all to Chalcis, 
propofing, as he w^as in love with one of the daughters, 
named Alexandria, to maintain them in his own king- 
dom, in a manner fultable to their rank : but Philippion 
likewife being in love with Alexandria, married her on 
the way ; for which prefumption Ptolemy put him to 
death on his return, and then took her to wife. On ac- 
count of this affinity, he fupported, to the utmoft of his 
power, Antigonus, the younger fon of Ariftobulus, who 
took the field at the head of a confiderable army, but, on 
his entering Judaea, was entirely defeated by Herod. 
Ptolenty foon after died, and was fucceeded by his fon 
Ij/fanias. Lyfanias, wffio, efpoufing the caufe of the Afmonsean fa- 
mily with great warmth, promifed to Barzapharnes, who 
commanded the Parthian troops in Syria, and to Pacorus, 
the king’s fon, a thoufand talents, and five hundred women, 
provided they fhould put Antigonus in poifeflion of the 
kingdom of Judaea, and depofed Hyreanus He was not 
long after put to death by Marc Antony, at the inftigation 
of Cleopatra, who, in order to have his dominions, ac- 
cufed him falfly of having entered into an alliance with 
the Parthians. 

Thus far we have been able to record the conquefts of 
Alexander the Great, and the feveral kingdoms wffiich 
fprung up on the downfal of the Macedonian empire^ 
from their rife to their being fubdued by the Romans. 

^ Jofepb, de Bell. Jud. lib. i. cap. ii. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

The Uijiory of the Parthians, from Arfaces to 
the Recovery of the Kingdom by the Perfans» 

rr^HE ancient geographers enumerate a great many 
JL cities in Parthia ; but thofe of mofl note were, Anctml 
Calliope^ Iflatis, Europum or Arface, Apamea, Herac- cuies* 
lea, Crenonia, Charax, Artacana, Afpa, Marriche, Rha- 
g3ea, and Hecatompylos. The latter was the metropolis Hecatm* 
of Parthia, and the place where the fidl kings of that pyios^ 
country refided; for after they had made themlelves maf- 
ters of Affyria, they abandoned Hecatompylos, pafling 
the winter at Ctefiphon, and the fummer at Ecbatan, or 
in Hyrcania. The city of Ctefiphon ftood on the figris, Ctefiphm* 
a little below Seleucia, and on the oppofite bank, in the 
province of Chalonitis, which was the moft foutherly of 
all Aflyria. This city was founded, according to Ammi- • 
anus Marcellinus by Vardanes, and adorned and forti- 
fied by Pacorus. Who Vardanes was, we know not; 
butValefius takes Pacorus, here mentioned, to have been 
the fon of Orodes, whom Ventidius defeated. Polybius % 

Tacitus, Herodian ”, and Strabo % fpeak of Ctefiphon 
as the metr opolis of the whole Parthian empire ; whereas 
Hecatompylos was only the metropolis of Parthia properly 
fo called, but, neverthelefs, a place of great note, and 
about nine miles in compafs. It had a hundred gates, 
whence it borrowed the name of Hecatompylos, as Po- 
lybius informs as-^’. Moft of our modern travellers are of 
opinion, that it ftood on the very fpot where the prefent 
dity of Ifpahan ftands Parthia is, at prefent, known by 
the name of Arach, or Erach, and may be called the royal 
province of Perfia, fince the king always refides in it. 

The chief cities it contains, at prefent, are, Cafbin or 
Cafwin, built on the ruins^of the ancient Arface, Sawa cUies, 
or Sava, Korn, Hamadan, Kafhan, and Ifpahan. 

The air of Parthia was anciently, and is ftill, very clear 
and healthy ; but the foil barren, and not affording pro- 
vifions fufficient to maintain the inhabitants, who were 
once very numerous, and therefore obliged to tranfplant 
^hcmfelvcs into other countries. Upon the death of 

* Marcel, lib. xxiii. cap, 20. Polyb lib v, 

cap. 45. )i Herodian. lib. iii. cap. 9. ^ Strabo, lib. 

xvi, p. 511. f Polyb. lib, x, cap, 25. 

Alexaa<^r 
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Alexander the Great, it was almoft entirely neglecSlcci, 
and left as an appendage to Media, that prince's com- 
manders declining the government of fo poor and barren 
a province (Y). 

Thofe Parthians who are fo famous in hiftory, were, 
doubtlcfs, originally Scythians, driven out of their own 
country, and obliged to fettle in this barren and inhofpi- 
table region. They called themfelves, on their firft fet- 
tling here, Parthians ; that is, in the old Scythian lan- 
guage, exiles ; and hence came the name of Parthia. 

The Parthians were a courageous and warlike people, 
not undefervedly elleemed the befl horfemen and archers 
in the world. They were accuftomed, from their infancy, 
fays Dionyfius to the warlike and manly exercifes of 
managing a horfe, and handling a bow ; and in both ex- 
celled all other nations. They had an art, or method, 
peculiar to themfelves, of xlifcharging their arrows with 
incredible addrefs, dexterity, and order, while they were 
retiring full fpeedj which method gained them many vic- 
. tories, and rendered their retreat far more formidable to 
tlie enemy than their attack. To thefe exercifes of horfe- 
manfliip and archery, the air and country greatly contri- 
buted j for the dry air, as Dio obferves, feafoned their 
bows, and their large plains afforded them fufficient room 
for training their horfes. From the age of twenty to fifty, 
they were all, without exception, obliged to ferve in waV, 
to attend the mufters, learn the military exercifes, and be 
ready, at a very fhort warning, to take the field ^ Per- 
sons of any rank or diftinftion among them never ap- 
peared in public qn foot, but always on horfeback, armed 
with feimiters *. In war they did not ufe trumpets like 
other nations, but large hollow vcflels of brafs, covered 
with ikins, fuch as our kettle-drums, which, being beat 

s DionyC in Poem.de SimOrb. ' Strabo, lib. xv, » Jufr 
tin. lib, xii, 

. (Y) We mud not here con- <Vas a of a yaft extent, being 
found Parthia, or, as others bounded on the ead by the 
tjall it, Parthyaea and Perthye- Indus, on the wed by the Ti- 
ne, with what the ancients un- gris, on the fouth by the Red 
derdancl by the Parthmn em- Sea, , and on the north by 
pirc. The former was com- Mount Caucafus (i) ; fo that 
pnfed within the , narrow it comprehended Aracholia, 
hdunds which we have before Parthia, Aflyria, Perfis, and • 
tieferibedf whereas the latter Media. 

(») Vide Orofi lib.r. Cvtp. a. 


with 
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with hammers, yielded a very warlike found ^ They arc 
faid to have been very abftemious in their diet ", their 
country not affording any fuperfluities ; but, at the fame 
time, to have been great lovers of wine, and much ad- 
dicted to all manner of lewdnefs, not refpecl:ing even 
their fifters or mothers, whom they were allowed to mar- 
ry, and as many wives befides as they pleafed, nothing 
being deemed more honourable among them than to have 
a numerous iflue They entirely neglcCted agriculture, 
navigation, trade, and all other employments, being en- 
gaged in learning the arts of war, which alone were of 
any repute among them 

Their religion was much the fame with that of the Per- 
(ians. They believed, that thofe who fell in battle enjoy- 
ed a perpetual and uninterrupted happinefs j a doCfrine 
w'ell fuited to the genius of a warlike nation : and in moft 
other points of religion they entirely agreed with the Per- 
fians, of whofe religion we haVe treated at large, in the 
hiflory of Perfia. They were moft religious obfervers of 
their promifes, thinking it highly dilhonourable not to 
perform their engagements, or to- deceive thofe who had 
trufted to their afturance y. 

As to their government, it was monarchical, and abfo- 
lute in the higheft degree. They treated their fubjeCts * as 
thfe meaneft of flavcs, and fcarce as men, while they put 
thcmfelves on a level with the immortal gods. Their 
ufual title was, The king of kings, the great monarch, 
the brother of the fun and moon.” Thefe haughty titles 
they not only affumed, in all the laws and ediCls they 
ciiaded, but in their letters to other princes (Z). Their 


^ Pint, in CralTo. “ Juftin. lib. xii. cap. 3, & 9. - Agath. 
lib. ii. Philo cie Special. Lcgib. p. 778 TertrJ. in Apologet, 
'' Dionyf. ubi fupra. r Jofeph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. ult, 

^ Herodian. lib. iv. cap. 3. 


fZy. Thus Vologefes II. in 
vyriting to the emperor Vefpa- 
fian, ufed the following fuper- 
feription ; “ Arfaces, king of 
kings, to the emperor Flavius 
Velpafian.” The emperor 
could not help fmiling when he 
read it j and, to Ihew how little 
he valued fuch pompous and 
high -founding titles, he an- 
fwered him in his own llrain 
thus : “ Flavius Vefpafian, to 
Arfaces, king of kings giv- 


ing the Parthian the titles he 
had alTumed, but defpifing 
them himfelf. The fame 
haughty flyle Phraates II. 
ufed in writing to Auguftus ; 
and Phraates III. fent am- 
bafladors to Pompey, on pur- 
pofe to expoftulate with him, 
for omitting, in his letter to 
him, the title of king of 
kings, and giving him only 
that of king. 

whok 


Reli^ieu, 


Govern*' 

went* 
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whole conduft was anfwcrable to the fubllmc and lofty 
titles they aflumed ; for, not fatisfied with the refpeft 
paid to other crowned heads, they obliged all thofe whom 
they vouchfafed to fee, to kifs the threihold, on their 6rft 
entering the royal palace ; to proftrate themfelves before 
them, with their faces on the ground ; and acknowlegc 
their majefty with fome offering. 

We cannot give a particular account of the (late of Par- 
thia before Arfaces I. They were firft fubjeft to the 
Medes, afterwards to the Perfians, and laftly, to Alexan* 
dcr the Great, upon whofe death Parthia fell to the (hare 
of Seleucus Nicator, whofe fucceffors held it till the reign 
of Antioch us llieus, when Arfaces, fhaking off the Ma- 
cedonian yoke, founded a new kingdom, which became 
by far the moft powerful in the Eaft. 

Yr. of FI. Arfaces 1 . the founder of the Parthian monarchy, was, 
404S. according to fome writers, of the race of the Achseme- 
Ante Chr. nid?e j according to others, by birth a Parthian. Strabo 
fays, that he was king of the Dahae, before the revolt of 
Kin^sof Piitthia ; and Georgius Syncellus affirms, that he was a 
Parthia. nobleman of Ba 61 ria. We have related, in the hiftory of 
Arfaces L Syria, on what provocation he folicited the Parthians to 
revolt from Antioch us Theus j and w^hat fuccefs attended 
him in his wars with Seleucus Callinicus, the fon and 
fucceflbr of Aatiochus Theus, whom he not only defeated, 
but took prifoner, and from that time afiumed the title 
of king, having founded, and, by that vi£lory, firmly 
efiablifhed, an empire in the Eaft, which counterbalanced 
the overgrown power of the Romans in the Weft. He 
reduced Hyrcania, and fome other neighbouring pro- 
vinces; and was, at laft, killed in a battle again ft Aria- 
rathes IV. king of Cappadocia *. From him all his fuc- 
cefibrs of the fame race took the name of Arfaces. 

Arfaces U, He was fucceeded by his fon Arfaces, who, entering 
Media, made himfelf mafter of that country, while An- 
tiochus the Great was engaged in a war with Ptolemy 
Euergetes, king of Egypt ; but Antioch us was no fooner 
difengaged from that war, than be marched againft Ar- 
faces, drove him out of Media, and obliged him to retire 
into Hyrcania, whence he foon after returned with a 
powerful army. With thefe he put a ftop to Antiochus’s 
progrefs : the Syrian gave ear to the overtures made hln\ 
tor putting an end to fo troublefome a war 5 and, by 
treaty, it was agreed, that Arfaces thould hold Parthia 

« Jaflin. lib. xli. cap. 5, 


and 
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and Hyrcania, on condition of aflifting Antlochus to re- 
cover the other provinces which had revolted 
Priapatius, the fori of Arfaces 11. fucceeded his father ; 
but all we know of him is, that he reigned fifteen years, 
and left three fons, Phraates, Mithridates, and Aria- 
banus. The crown he bequeathed to Phraates, his eldeft 
foil, who overcame the Mardi, one of the mofl; warlike 
nations of the Eafi:, never conquered before the reign of 
Alexander, who with difficulty reduced them, as well as 
the other nations inhabiting Medial Phraates had a 
numerous iflue ; but heieft the crown to his brother Mi- 
thridates, on account of his extraordinary merit, lie re- 
duced the countries of. the Baftrians, Perfians, Medes, 
Elymxans, and over-ran, in a manner, all the Eaft, ex- 
tending his dominions into India, beyond the boundaries 
of Alexander’s conquefts. Demetrius Nicator, wlio then 
reigned in Syria, endeavoured to recover the provinces of 
the Eafl which Mithridates had fubdued ; but his army 
was entirely cut off, and himfelf taken prifoiier. After 
this vicSIory Mithridates got pofleffion of Babylonia and 
Mefopotamia j fo that he was now mafter of all the pro- 
vinces lying between the Euphrates on the weft, and the 
Canges on the eaft lie entertained his royal captive 
with great humanity, allowed him a maintenance fuitable 
to his rank, and, fending him into Hyrcania to refide 
there, gave him Rhodagune, one of his fifters, in mar- 
riage. How'ever, he kept him Itill in captivity, thout^h 
with as much freedom as w^as confident with the ft.;te of 
a captive 5 and, at his death, which happened in the 
thirty-feventh year of his reign, left him, in this condi- 
tion, to his foil Phraates, who fucceeded him in the 
kingdom (A). 


Juftin. lib. xli. cap. 5, &c. 
lib. V. cap. 4. 

(A) The reign of Mithri- 
dates is looked upon by au- 
thors as the epoch of the Par- 
thian grandeur ; for, under 
him, that empire was by far 
the moft powerful and ex ten - 
five in the Eaft ; all the coun- 
tries that lie between the Eu- 
phrates and Mount Caucafus 
receiving law from him, and 
moft of the princes of Afia be- 


Idem. ibid. Orof. 

ing either fubdued, or obliged 
to enter into an alliance with 
him, upon his own terms. He 
was a prince of great courage 
and refolucion, and, at the 
fame time, had a fweetnefs of 
temper w^hich rendered him 
amiable to all who approached 
him. As he conquered many 
nations, he is faid to have care- 
fully examined their various 
con- 
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Phraatcs IL had fcarce taken pofTeffion of the throne, 
when Antiochus Sidetes,, king of Syria, marched againft 
him, at the head of a numerous army, under pretence of 
delivering his brother Demetrius, M^ho was fkill kept in 
captivity. Phraates was overcome in three fuccefiive 
battles, deprived of Mefopotamia, Babylonia, and all the 
other countries which his father had reduced, and con- 
fined within the narrow limits of the firft Parthian king- 
dom. However, he had the good fortune, at laft, to re- 
trieve his affairs, and cut off Antiochus, with his whole 
army, in the manner we have related at large in the hif- 
tory of byria. Phraates, flufhed with this vidtory, re- 
folved to invade Syria; but while he was making the ne- 
cefiary preparations for this enterprize, he found himfelf 
engaged in a war near home with the Scythians, his neigh- 
bours. He had called them to his affiftance againft An- 
tiochus ; but that prince being overcome, and his army en- 
tiicly defeated, before their arrival, he refufed to pay them 
the l iini which had been promifed. Hereupon the Scythians, 
falling upon tlie country which they w^ere come to defend, 
commiitcd everywhere moft dreadful ravages®. Phra- 
ates having thus drawn upon himfelf a war with the 
Scythians, ihor.der to ftrengthen his army againft fo brave 
and powerful an enemy, took into his fervice all the Greek 
mercenaries, who, having followed Antiochus, king of 
Syria, in his Parthian expedition, had been taken pri- 
foners, in the late overthrow of that prince. As thefe 
Greeks l\ad been treated by the Parthians with great 
Irauglitiuefs and cruelty during their captivity, they re- 
folved to he revenged on them ; and, accordingly, in the 
firft engagement, they went all in a . body over to the Scy- 
thians ; and, in conjunction with them, falling upon the 
Parthians, cut their army to pieces, killed their king, 
and laid wallc Ins dominions. After this event both the 
Greeks anti Scythians returned to their own countries ; 
and, on their departure, Artahanus, the third fon of 
Painpatius, and uncle to the deceafed king, took pofl'ef- 
fion of the crown, which he held a very fhort time, being 

« Juftin. lib. xlii. cap. i. 

conftitutions, and, out of the fo that he \vas both a great 
whole colledlon, to have form- warrior and a wife law-giver 
ed a body of excellent laws for 
the rtguluiion of his empire; 

(0 Diodor. Sic. in Excerpt. Valelii, p. 361. 

killed. 
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killed, a few days after, in battle, by the Thogarians, 
another nation of the Scythian race. 

Artabanus was fucceeded by his fon Pacorus 1. who* 
hearing of the great exploits of the Romans, fent ambaf- 
fadors to Sylla, who was then in Cappadocia, to dehic 
the friendfliip and alliance of fo powerful a people. The 
Parthlans, though the moft warlike and wealthy nation 
in Afia, were, at that time, fcarce known at Rome. 

- Sylla, therefore, was overjoyed to hear, that their king 
had refolvcd to fend amball'adors to him ; and looked upon 
it as one of the moll fortunate occurrences of his life, 
that he fliould be the firll Roman to whom fo great and 
gallant a nation applied for an alliance with the people of 
Rome. He was then only praetor, and had been font by 
the fenate to reftorc Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, 
to the throne, whence he had been driven by i'igrancs, 
king of Armenia. However, to dazzle the eyes of the 
ambaffadors with an air of grandeur, he allccled great 
Hate in the audience he gave them *, for, in ihe place 
where he received them, he ordered three fonts to bo pat, 
one in the middle for himfelf, that on the riglit hand for 
king Ariobarzanes, and the other, on the left, for Oro- 
mazes, the chief of the embalTy.' This compliance of the 
Parthian ambaffador cofi: him his life, Pacorus having 
caufed him to be beheaded oii his return, fordebafing the 
majefty of the Parthian monarchy, by giving place to a 
Roman praetor h However, J’acorus afterwardvS fent am- 
balTadors to Lucullus, to renew the alliance he had c('>n- 
cluded with Svlla. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Phraates III. who taking 
under his protccllon Tigranes, the fon of 'i'igrancs the 
Great, king of Armenia, gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage; and inVtiding Armenia, laid fiege to Artaxata, with 
a defign to expel the father, aiid raife the fon to the 
throne : but, on the approach of Pompey, he withdrew, 
Jind, by a folemn emhairy, renewed the alliance which 
his father had concluded, hrfl; with Sylla, and afterwards 
with Lucullus 2. He was afterwards murdered by his 
own children, Mlthridates and Orocles, in the twelfth, 
year of his reign. Upon his death, Orodes, the elder 
brother, took poifefEon of the throne ; but was foon ex- 
pelled by Mithridates, who, making himfelf odious to the 
Parthians by his cruelties, was, in his turn, obliged to 
abandon the kingdom, and fheiter himfelf with Gabinius, 

^ Plut. in Sylla. Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 24. s Dio, lib. xxxvi, 
P* a*. Liv, Epit. lib. c. 
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governor of Syria. On his flight, Orodcs was replaced 
on the throne, by means of one Surenas, who, next to 
the king, held the firft poft of honour and power in the 
kingdom, and had always adhered to the intereft of 
Orodcs. Gabinius was eafily prevailed uponTto undertake 
the reftoration of Mithridates ; for being extremely ava- 
ritious, he wanted only a pretence to invade Parthia, at 
that time a wealthy nation. Accordingly he fet out on 
his march, taking Mithridates with him for his guide ; 
but, after he had pafled the Euphrates, being accofted by 
Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, who offered him ten 
thoufand talents, on condition he would reftore him to 
his kingdom, the corrupt governor, dropping his former 
enterprize, repaffed the Euphrates, and marched dire£ily 
into Egypt, leaving Mithridates to fhift for himfelf. The 
Parthian, feeing himfelf thus abandoned by Gabinius, 
raifed what troops he could, and returning into Babylo- 
nia, feized Seleucia, where he was clofely befieged by 
^ fliort time he was obliged to furrender 
udlaih by difcrction. Orodes, confidering him as an enemy, and 
Jiis brother not as a brother, caufed him to be put to death, and was 
himfelf an eye-witnefs of that cruel execution (B). 

Orodes, by the death of his brother, became foie mafter 
of the whole Parthian empire, but did not long enjoy it 
in peace. M. Licinius Craffus had been lately created 
conful at Rome, the fecond time, with Pompey^ and, in 
the partition of the provinces had obtained, in virtue of 
a law made by C. Trebonius, tribune of the people, Sy- 
ria, with the neighbouring provinces. To Pompey the 
two Spains were afligned, with all the provinces of Africa. 
By the Trebonian law, they were both impowered to hold 
their provinces for the fpace of five years ; to raife what 
forces they fhould think proper ; and to make peace or 
war with whom they pleafed, according to their own 
judgment, without having recourfe to the fenate or people 

Dio, lib. xxxix. Appian. in Parthic. p. 134, 140, 141, $c in 
Syriac, p. lao. Juftin. lib. xUi. cap. 4. 

(B) We mufl not confound, epitomized, that Mithridates II. 
as Jufiin has done, this Mi- and Mithridates the brother of 
thrldates with Mithridates II. Orodes, were two different 
it being plain from Plutarch, princes. The former, by his 
Dio, Florus, Xiphiliiuis, and many conquefts, and noble cx- 
from the very prologue of the ploits, acquired the furname of 
mrty-fccond book of Trogus Great ; whereas the latter did 
Pon^eius, whom Juflin has nothing worth mentioning. 
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t)f Rome, as all other governors had ever before been 
obliged to do K CralTus no fooncr found himfelf veiled 
with this power, than, prompted by his infatiablc avarice, 
he refolvcd to carry the war into Parthia, in ^hopes of 
enriching himfelf with the fpoils of that nation, which 
was deemed very rich, as never having been fubdued by 
any foreign enemy. Some of the tribunes of the people, 
difapproving his defign of making war upon the Par- 
thians, who had entered into an alliance with Rome, and 
religioufly obfervcd their engagements, did all that lay in 
their power to reverfe the plebifcitum, or decree of the 
people, paired at the inftigation of Trebonius, who was 
now out of office (C). Craflus 


i L\v. lib. cv. Plut. in CralTo, Pomp, Sc Cat, Min. Appian. 
Bell. Civil, iib. ii. p. 437, 438. 


(C) Atelus Capito, one of 
the tribunes, having rouzed 
the people, by reprefenting to 
them how bale and ffiaineful a 
thing it was to difturb the tran- 
quillity of a peaceable nation, 
who had done the Romans no 
injury, would have arrelled 
CralTus, though conful, if eight 
other tribunes had not oppofed 
the violence of their colleague, 
and refcLied CralTus out ot the 
hands of the officers who had 
feized him. When the con- 
ful, after performing, as ufual, 
his vows in the Capitol, was 
ready to fet out for his pro- 
vince, Ateius alTcmbling the 
people, prepared to obftrudl 
his departure ; which CralTus 
being alarmed at| delired Pom- 
pey to accompany him to the 
gates of the city ; which he did 
accordingly, keeping in awe 
by his prefence, as he was 
greatly revered by the people, 


thofe who had moH zealoully 
oppofed the confuTs expedi- 
tion. Ateius, feeing he could 
not prevent the departure of 
Craflus, hallened to the gate 
of the city through which he 
was to pafs ; and there having 
ordered a fire to be kindled, as 
foon as Craflus appeared, he 
threw Tome perfumes into it, 
and, invoking the internal gods, 
uttered a thoufand impreca- 
tions againll Craflus, which 
made all thofe who heard them 
tremble with horror (i). 

Florus tells us, that Craflus, 
on his fetting out from Rome, 
was curfed by Metellus, tri- 
bune of the people (2) ; and 
Velleius Paterculus (3), Ap- 
pian (4), and Dio (5), that he 
was curfed by all the tribunes, 
but cfpecially by Ateius, who 
fignalized himfelf on that oc- 
caiion. 


Craflumque in bella fecutae 
Saeva tribunitiae moverunt prselia dirae, 

^ (i) Dio & Plut. ibid. Flqr. lib. iii. cap. ii. 
lib. ii, cap. 46. Appian. Bell. Civil- p. 438. 
cap. ij, (3) Veil. Patercul. lib. ii. cap. 46. 
Bell, Civih p. 4381 (5) Dio, libr xlix, 
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Crafliis having, with the afliftance of Pompey, got fafc 
out of Rome, purfued his march to Brundufium ; where 
he immediately embarked his troops on board feveral 
tranfports, and, notwithftanding the wind blew then very 
high, fet fail for Afia, and with much difficulty reached 
the ports of Galatia, having loft many fhips in his paf- 
fage. 

From Galatia Craflus purfued his march into Syria, the 
province allotted to him ; and being there informed that ' 
immenfe treafures were lodged in the temple of Jcrufalem, 
which Pompey had not ventured to touch, he marched 
thither with part of his army, and feized them 

From thence he proceeded to the Euphrates, which he 
crofted on a bridge of boats, entered the Parthian territo- 
ries, and began hoftilities. The Parthians, expeding 
nothing lefs than fuch an invafion, and having made no 
preparations for their defence, were eafily driven out of 
all Mefopotamia. The city of Zenadotia was the only 
place that made any oppofition. Apollonius, who was 
governor, or rather tyrant, of that city, fent deputies to 
Craftus, acquainting him, that he w^as willing to furren- 
der the place to him ; but as foon as the detachment, fent 
to take pofteftion of it, had entered the gate, he fur- 
rounded them, and cut them in pieces. But both be and 
the inhabitants paid dear for their treachery, for Craftus, 
having immediately invefted the city with his whole army, 
and taken it by adault, reduced the inhabitants to llavery, 
confifeated their goods, and fold their perfons to the beft 
bidder. The other cities made no refiftance ; fo that ’ he 
over-ran all Mefopotamia, and might, if he had taken 
advantage of the confternation the Parthians were in, 
have penetrated as far as Seleucia and Ctefiphon, and 
made himfelf maftcr of Babylonia, as w'ell as Mefopota- 
mia ; but, inftead of purfuing his fticcefs, he, in the be- 
ginning of the autumn, repaffed the Euphrates, and leav- 
kig only feven thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, to 


k jofeph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. la. 

fays Lucan (6) • Craftus, the num, and Craftus haftened to 
night before he fet out for his Bi undufiuin in his military ha- 
province, fupped with Cicero, bit, being refolved, in fpite of 
in the gardens of his fon-in- the tribunes, to make war on 
lawGrafiippes(' 7 ). Frointhence the Parthians (8). 

Cicero removed to Tufcula- 

in* (7) Cic. Epift. Familiar, lib. i. epift. 

IV. ad Attic, Epift. II. &Ub, iL 'de lXiviriat. 
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garrifon the places he had taken, put his army into win- 
ter-quarters in the cities of Syria. His hafty retreat gave 
the enemy time to recover from the terror which his arms 
had fpread over the Eafl, and to raife an army againft the 
enfuing year, whicii the Romans could not withftand. 

On his return into Syria, he was joined by his fon, at the 
head of a thoufand chofen horfe. 

In Syria, Craflbs fpent his time more like a publican 
^ than a general, being wholly taken up with examining 
into the revenues of that province, and improving them 
by the moft ftiamcful methods. The plundering the tem- 
ple of Jcrufalem was not the only facrilege he was guilty 
of: he robbed, in like manner, all the temples of Syria, 
appropriating to his own ufe their rich ornaments and 
furniture. The temple of the Syrian goddefs, named 
Atargetis, at Hierapolis, was famous all over the Eaft, on 
account of the immenfe treafures it contained. Thefe 
the avaricious proconful feized, and, left any of the rich 
vafes and ornaments fliould be embezzled, he fpent much 
of bis time in feeing the money counted, and the gold 
and fjlver veflels weighed K Having thus ranfacked all 
the temples and facred places within the limits of his pro- 
vince, he began to load the Syrians with fuch taxes, as 
reduced them to beggary. He commanded all the cities 
of his province to furnifh each a certain number of 
men, and then difeharged them for a fum of money. No 
one could obtain juftice without a bribe, nor redeem him- 
felf from the infolence of the foldiers, without advancing 
a large fee to the general. In fhort, there was not any 
expedient for amaffing money which he did not ufe, as 
if he had been fent not to govern, but to plunder the 
province. In the mean time, the military difeipline ‘was 
entirely neglected ; the foldiers lived in their quarters 
without any order ; and the whole army gave themfelves 
up to idlenefs and debauchery. 

Craflus, early in the fpring, drew together his troops Hisinurf 
out of their feveral quarters, in order to purfue the war '^ienvtwith 
which he had begun with the Parthians. Orodes, their 
king, who was a very warlike prince, had, during the lajadorf* 
winter, afiembled a numerous army ; but before he en- 
tered upon a£lion, he fent ambafladors to the Roman ge- 
neral, to know for what reafon he made war upon him. 

The ambafladors arrived in Syria, while Craflus was af- 
fembling his troops. Being introduced to him, they flrft 

'* Strab* iib* yvl. p. 47S. PUb; lib. v- cap. *3* Pltit.& 
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reminded him of the alliance which the Parthiana had 
concluded with Sylla and Pompey ; and then told him, 
that if he was fent againft the Parthians by the people of 
Rome, they did not pretend he fiiould difobey his orders, 
fince, in that cafe, a war muft enfue, which could not be 
terminated but by the final ruin of one of the empires ; 
but if CrafTus, as they were informed, had under- 
taken this war, contrary to the inclinations of the people 
of Rome, to fatiate his private intereft, the king their 
mafter, pitying his old age, would fuller the Romans he 
had left in Mesopotamia, where they were rather belieged 
than in garrifon, to retire unmololled. Cralfus, without 
alleging any pretence for his invading the Parthian do- 
minions, anfwered this fpecch with a rhodomontade, 
faying, That they fhould have his anfwer at Seleucia.” 
The chief of the ambafl'adors, by name Vagefes, or Va- 
hifes, fmiling, and fhewing him the palm of his hand, 
faid, “ You fliall fooner, O CrafTus, fee hair grow here, 
than be mafter of Seleuciaj*’ and, without adding a word 
more, retired 

Orodes immediately took the field ; and dividing his 
troops into two bodies, marched in perfon with one to 
the frontiers of Armenia, to make a clivci fion there, the 
king of that country having raifed a confiderable army 
to reinforce the Romans. The other he fent into Mefo- 
potamia, under the command of the brave Surena, or 
Surenas. This general had all the qualifications that 
form a confummate hero ", He was defeended from one 
of the moft ancient and noble families of Parthia, and 
had derived, from his anceftors, the riglit of putting the 
crown on the king^s head at his coronation. To his il- 
luftrious birth he is faid to have joined extraordinary wif- 
dom and diferetion, though he was but thirty years of 
age, and to have furpafled in valour and prowefs all men 
of his time. His valour kept the princes and nations of 
Afia in awe, and prevented their entering into a confe- 
deracy againft the formidable power of Parthia. Orodes 
was indebted to him for his crown : the reduftion of 
Scleucia, when held by Mithridates, was chiefly owing to 
him for he was the firft who mounted the ramparts o£ 
that capital, and ftruck terror into the enemy’s troops. 
His ftature was majeftic, his air graceful, and his beha- 
viour extremely obliging. In wealth, power, and autho- 
rity, he was, next to the king, the firft man in the king* 


^ FlOftlib. iii. cap. ii. Plut* Dio. ib. 
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dom. His equipage, when he travelled, confifted of a 
thoufand camels to carry his baggage, two hundred cha- 
riots for the fervice of his wives and concubines, a thou- 
fand horfemen completely armed for his guard ; befides 
a great number of light-armed troops, which, with his 
domeftics, amounted to ten thoufand more. He is faid 
to have united the luxury of an Afiatic with the intrepi- 
dity of a Ptoman ; for he carried with him whatever could 
contribute to his pleafures, and, at the fame time, was 
ready to expofc liimfelf to the greateft dangers, being al- 
ways at the head of the troops he commanded, in the moft 
perilous and tlcfperate enterprizes. Though his courage 
was fucli as to brave death in a breach or battle, yet he 
was not afliarncd to paint his face, and perfume his hair, 
after the manner of the effeminate Medes ; whereas the 
Parthians marched againft the enemy with their hair in 
diforcier, and making as hideous a figure as they could, 
to ftrike the more terror 

But, to refume the thread of our hlftory, Orodes hav- Sur^nas 
iiig divided his army into two bodies, Surenas marched 
with that which was under his command into Mefopota- cities nf 
mia, where he foon retook moft of the cities which Craf- Mefopota* 
fus had made himfelf maftcr of, the year before. Here- tnia* 
upon fcvcral Ptoman foldiers, who garrifoned the other 
places, making their efcape out of Mefopotamia, fled to 
CrafTus, and filled his camp with an alarming report of 
the number, power, and ftrength of the enemy. They 
told their fellow-foldiers, that the Parthian troops were 
very numerous, brave, and well difeiplined ; that it was 
impoflible to overtake them when they fled, or efcape them 
when they purfued ; that their defenfive arms were proof 
againft the Roman darts, and their offenfive weapons fo 
iharp, that no buckler was proof againft them, CraiTus 
looked upon this account only as the effect of fear ; but 
the common foldiers, and many of the chief officers, were 
fo diftieartened, that the quseftor Caius Caffius, the fame 
who afterwards confpired againft Caefar, and moft of the 
legionary tribunes, advifed CraflTus to fufpend his match, 
and deliberate with more leifure on the enterprize, before 
he proceeded farther. Craffus obftinately perfifted in his 
former refolutlon, contrary to the opinion of all his ofli- 
cers, being confirmed by the arrival ot Artabazus, king 
of Armenia, who brought with him fix thoufand horfc, 
which were only his guard, and promifed to fend to the 

e Plut. ibid. & Appian* la Parthic; 
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f jreconful ten tboufand cuiraiEers, and thirty thou fand 
bot, whenever he ftould demand them. At the fame 
time he advifed him by no means to march his army 
through the plains of Mcfopotamia ; but to take his route 
over the mountains of Armenia. The reafons with which 
he fupported this advice, were# that as Armenia was a 
mountainous country, the Parthian horfc, in M^hich the 
main ftrength of their army confifted, would prove there 
entirely ufelefs ; and befides, that if he took this route, 
his army would be plentifully fupplied with all necef- 
faries : whereas, if he marched by the way of Mefopota- 
mia, he would be perpetually harafled by the Parthian 
horfe, and often he obliged to lead his army through fandy 
deferts, where he would be diftrefled for want of water, 
and all other provifions. This was the heft advice that 
could be given him, and the reafons for it were unanfwer- 
Crajfus able; butCraffus, defpifing all that was faidto him, toM 
That as he had left many valiant Romans 
th Iting of garrlfon the towns, which he had reduced in the courfe 
Armmff* laft year, in Mcfopotamia, be was obliged to take 

■ that route# left they {hould be abandoned to the mercy of 
the enemy ; but as to the auxiliaries the king of Armenia 
had offered him, he willingly accepted them, and defired 
Artubazus to fend them to him with all poffible expedit 
tion. 

Enters Tlie proconful, being greatly encouraged by the prof- 
(ontraiyto reinforcement promifed him by the king of 

theadiice Armenia, began his march, and, contrary to the advice 
of all his of his chief officers, advanced to the frontiers of Mefo- 

oncers, potamia. He had under his command feven legions, four 

•tboufand horfe, and a great many auxiliaries, the whole 
army amounting to forty tboufand men. With thefc he 
paired the Euphrates*, near the city of Zeugma, in the pror 
yince of, Comagene, and again entered Mcfopotamia. 

Caflius advifeid the proconful to advance to feme of the 
towusin which he had left garrifons, and there reft and re- 
frelli his troops, till he had certain intelligence of the num- 
ber, ftrength and power of the enemy ; but if he did not 
approve of this counfel, he thought it neceflary to march 
along the Euphrates to Selcucia 5 for, by keeping clofe to 
that river, he would avoid being furroundedby theParthians, 
and, at the fame time, be plentifully ftippHed, by means 
pf his ihips, whh all ncceffary provifions. Craflus feemed 
to approve of this advice, and was ready to come into it, 
when Abgarus, king , of EdcfiTa, arrived in the Roman 
^nd prcy4iW j)rQcopfuI to follow a quite 
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diflEcrent plan. Abgarus* a$ he had formerly fcrved under 
Pompey, was well known in the Roman army, and look- 
ed upon by the foldiery as a friend ; but in reality was a 
traitor, and fent by Surenas, with whorn he kept a pri- 
vate correfpondence, on purpofe to bring about the de- 
ftrucSion of Craflus ; and this part he a^ted fo well, that 
the ruin of the Roman army was chiefly owing to him. 
In the firfi: interview he had with the Roman general, he 
told him, that he wanted wings and feet more than arms^ 
againft a nation that was ready, on hjs approach, to with- 
draw, with their moll valuable efledts, into Scythia and 
Hyrcania ; that they had not courage enough to look the 
Piomans in the face 5 that the name of Craflus had already 
fpread a general terror among their troops ; and that there 
wanted no more for the obtaining of a complete vidlory, 
than to march dire£lly and give them battle. He offered 
himfelf for a guide to lead them the fhorteft way to the 
enemy CraiTus, blinded with his flattering fpeeches, gave 
entirely into the fnare, and followed the traitor, who had 
fo flrongly inGnuated himfelf into his favour, that he 
would hearken to no other perfon. 

Under the condu^l of this crafty and treacherous guide, 
the Romans entered a vaft green plain, divided by many 
rivulets 5 and their march proved very eafy crofs this de- 
licious country ; but the farther they advanced, the worfe 
the roads grew ; infomuch that they were obliged at laft 
to climb up mountains and rocks, which brought them to 
a dry and fandy plain, where they could neither And food 
to fatisfy their hunger, nor water to quench their’ third. 
Then Abgarus began to be fufpefled by the tribunes, and 
other officers, who earneflly preffed their general to fol- 
low him no longer, but to retreat to the mountains. At 
the fame time an exprefs arrived from Artabazus, ac- 
quainting Craffus, that Orodes had invaded his kingdom 
at the head of a powerful army ; and that he was obliged 
to keep his forces at home, for the defence of his own 
dominions. The fame meffenger advifed the proconful, 
in his mailer’s name,- to avoid by all means the barren 
plains, where his troops would perifli with hunger, and 
to take to the mountains, and approach Armenia, that 
they might join their forces againft the common enemy. 
Craflus, inftead of liftening to the wife counfels of his 
own officers, or of a king, who was a fincere friend to 
the Romans, obftinately followed the advice of the trea- 
cherous Abgarus ; and was violently enraged againft the 
Itieflenger fept by Artabazus, for the wbolfome advice 
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he had given him p. Caflius was filled with indignation | 
but Abgarus endeavoured to foften him, by promifing to 
lead the army very foon into a delicious and fruitful 
country beyond the defcrts, which would make him 
amends for the fatigue they had undergone. As to Craf- 
fus, he gave no other aniwer to the complaints of his 
troops, than that they could not cxpe£l: to meet with the 
delights of Campania in the moft remote parts of the 
world. 

Thus they continued their march for fome days crofs a 
defiert, the very fight of which was fufficient to throw 
them into defpair ; for they could not perceive, either 
near them, or at a diftance, the leaft tree, plant, or brook, 
not fo much as a hill, or a fingle blade of grafs ; nothing 
was to be feen but huge heaps of burning fand. The 
Romans had fcarce palled this defert, when advice was 
brought them by their fcouts, that a numerous army of 
Parthians was advancing full march to attack them ; for 
Abgarus, under pretence of going out on parties, had 
often conferred with Surenas, and concerted meafures 
with him for deftroying the Roman army. Upon this 
advice, which occafioned great confuCon in the camp, the 
Romans being quite exhaufted with their long and fa- 
tiguing march, Craflus drew up his men in battalia, fol- 
lowing at firft the advice of CalTius, wdio propofed extend- 
ing the infantry as wide as poffible, that they might take 
up the more ground, and prevent the enemy from fur- 
rounding them 5 but Abgarus alluring the proconful, that 
the Parthian forces were not fo numerous as was repre- 
iented, he changed this difpofition, and, believing only 
the man who betrayed him, drew up his troops in a fquare, 
which faced every way, and had on each fide twelve co- 
horts in front. Near each cohort he placed a troop of 
horfe to fupport them, that they might charge with the 
greater fecurity and boldnefs. Thus the whole army looked 
more like one phalanx, than troops drawn up in manipuli, 
with fpaces between them, after the Roman manner. The 
general himfelf commanded in the centre, his fon in the 
left wing, and Caflius in the right. 

In this order they advanced to the banks of a fmall 
river, called the Baliflus, the fight of which was very 
plealing to the foldiers, w»^ho were much harafled with 
Ihirft and cxcelTive heat. Moft of the officers declared for 
encamping on the banks of this river, or rather rivulet, 
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to give tlie troops time to ref^eili themfelves, after tlie fa* 
tiguer* of fo long and painful a march, and, in the mean time> 
to procure certain intelligence of the number and difpofition 
of the Parthian army ; but Craflus, fullering himfelf to be 
hurried on by the inconfiderate ardour of his fon, and the 
horfe he commanded, only allowed the legions to take a 
meal (landing j and then ordered them to advance, not 
(lowly, and halting at intervals, after the Roman man- 
ner, but as fall as they could move, till they came in fight 
of the enemy, who, contrary to their expe6lation, did 
not appear either fo numerous or terrible as they had been 
reprefented. Surenas had concealed his men in conve- 
nient places, ordering them to cover their arms, left their 
brightnefs fhould betray them, and, darting up at the 
firft fignal, attack the enemy on all Tides. The ftratagem Yr, of FI* 
had the defired efFecl ; for Surenas no fooner gave the ^295* 
fignal, than the Parthians, rifing, as it were, out of the 
ground, with dreadful cries, and a moft frightful noife, 
advanced againft the Romans, who were greatly furprifed The Raman 
and difmayed at the fight, and much more fo, when the armyau 
Parthians, throwing off the covering of their arms, ap- tacked ly 
peared in fhining curiaffes, and helmets of burniflied fteel, 
finely mounted on horfes covered all over with armour of 
the fame metal. At their head appeared young Surenas, ‘ 
in a rich drefs, and was the firft who charged the enemy, 
endeavouring, with his pikemen, to break through the 
firft ranks of the Roman army 5 but finding it impene- 
trable, the cohorts fupporting each other, he retired ia 
feeming confufion. The Romans were much furprifed 
when they faw themfelves fuddenly furrounded on all fides, 
and galled with continual Ihowers of arrows: Craffus 
ordered his light-armed foot and archers to advance, and 
charge the enemy ; but they were foon repulfedj and 
forced to cover themfelves behind the heavy-armed foot. 

Then the Parthian horfe, advancing near the Romans, TkeRo^ 
difeharged fhowers of arrows upon them, every one of mansgalU 
which did execution, the legio.iaries being drawn up in edbythe 
fuch clofe order, that it was impoffible for the enemy to 
mifs their aim. As their arrows were of an extraordinary 
weight, and difeharged with incredible force and impetuo- 
fity, nothing was proof againft them. The ttvo wings 
advanced in good order to repulfe them, but to no effe£l ; 
for the Parthians (hot their arrows with as great dexterity 
when their backs were turned, as when they faced the 
enemy j fo that the Romans, whether they kept their 

ground. 
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ground^ orf)urfued the flying enemy, were equally annoys** 
ed with thoie fatal arrows, ‘ • 

The Romans, while they had any hopes that the Par^ 
thians, after having exhaufted their arrows, would either 
betake themfelves to flight, or engage them hand to hand, 
flood their ground with great rcfolution and intrepidity j 
but when they obfcrvcd that there were a great many 
camels in their rear, loaded with arrows, and that thofe 
who emptied their quivers wheeled about to fill them 
anew, they began to lofe courage, and loudly complain 
of their general for fuflering them thus to keep their ranks 
and ferve only as a mark for the enemy^s arrows, which, 
they believed, w^oiild not be exhaufted till they were all 
Tau/fz killed. Thus reproached, Crafl’us ordered his fon to ad- 

ifra/us vance, at all adventures, to attack the enemy with thir- 

hnndred horfe, five hundred archers, and eight co* 
" horts. The Parthians no fooner faw this choice body 
(for it was the flower of the army) marching up againft 
them, than they wheeled about, and betook themfelves, 
according lo their cuftom, to flight. Hereupon young 
Craflus, crying out, as loud as he could, They fly be- 
fore u$,” puflied on full fpeed after them, not doubting 
that he fliould gain a complete vi£lory ; but when he w’as 
at a great diftance from the main body of the Roman 
army, he perceived his miftake ; for thofe who before 
had fled, facing about, charged him with incredible fury. 
He then ordered his troops to halt, hoping that the enemy, 
upon feeing their final! number, would not be afraid to 
come to a clofe fight ; but herein he was like wife greatly 
difappointed ; for the Parthians, contenting themfelves 
with oppofing their heavy-armed horfe to his front, fur- 
^ rounded him on all fidesj and, keeping at a diftance, 
difeharged inceflant fliowers of arrows upon the unfortu- 
Js reduced natc Romans, thus circumftanced. The Parthian cavalry, 
n great in wheeling about, raifed fo thick a duft, that the Ro- 

JiTmU. mans could fcarce fee one another, much lefsthe enemy j 

neverthelefs, they found themfelves wounded with arrows, 
though they could not perceive whence they came. In a 
fl)ort time the place where tjiey ftood was covered with 
dead bodies. 

- Breadful Thofe who out-lived their companions w^ere no longer 
in a condition to a£l; for when young Craflus exhorted 
thon^ to march up to the enemy, fome fticwed him their 
wounded bodies, others their hands ,^iled to their buck?* 
and fojcne their feet pierced throug!i, gqd fi^jed tq> 
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the ground ; fo that it was equally impoffible for them 
.cither to attack the enemy or defend themfclves. The 
^ung commander, therefore, leaving his infantry to the 
mercy of the enemy, advanced, at the head of the cavalry, 
againft their heavy-armed horfe. The thoufand Gauls, 
whom he had brought with him from the Weft, charged 
the enemy with Incredible vigour ; but their lances did 
little execution on men armed with curiafles, and horfes 
^ covered with tried armour : however, they behaved with 
great refolution ; for forne of them, taking hold of the 
enemies fpears, and clofing with them, threw them off 
their horfes on the ground,' where they lay, without being 
able to ftir, occationed by the great weight of their ar- 
mour; others, difmountlng, crept under the enemy^a 
horfes, and, thrufting their fwords into their bellies, 
made them throw their riders. Thus the brave Gauls 
fought, though greatly harafl'ed with heat and thirft, 
which they were not accuftonied to bear, till moft of their 
horfes were killed, and their commander was dangeroufly 
w'ounded. Then they thought it advifeable to retire to 
their infantry, wdiich they no fooner joined, than the Par- 
thians invefted them anew, making a moft dreadful havock 
among them with their arrows. In this defperate con- 
dition, CralTus, fpying a rifing-ground at a diftance, led the 
remains of his detachment thither, with a defign to de- 
fend himfelf till fuccours Ihould be fent from his father. 

The Paithians purfued, and having furrounded him in 
bis new poft, continued lowering arrows upon his men, 
till moft of them were either killed or difabled, without 
being able to make ufe of their arms, or give the enemy 
proofs of their valour. 

Young Craflus had two Greeks with him, who had The gal- 
fettled in the city of Carrhae. Thefe, touched with com- 
palTion at feeing fo brave a man reduced to fuch ftraits, ^ 
prefled him to retire with them to the neighbouring city 
of ifehnes, which had declared for the Romans ; but the 
young Roman reje<fted their propofai with indignation, 
telling them, that he would rather die a thoufand times than 
abandon fo many valiant men, who had facrificed their 
lives for his fake. Having returned this anfwer to hi$ 

I two Greek friends, he embraced and difmifled them, giv- 

! ing them leave to retire and fhift for themfclves. As for 

himfelf, having now loft all hopes of being relieved, and 
feeing moft of his men and friends killed round him, he 
I gave way to his grief; and not being able to make ufe of 

I ^ which wa$ foot through wifo a large barbed 
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HUdtatho artow, he prefented his fide to one of his attendants, and 
ordered him to put an end to his unhappy life. His cxr • 
ample was followed by Cenforius, a fenator, by Mega- 
bacchus, an experienced and brave officer, and by moft 
of the nobility who ferved under him. Five hundred 
common foldiers were taken prifoners, and the reft cut 
in pieces. 

The Parthians having thus cut off, or taken, the whole 
detachment commanded by young Craflus, marched, with- 
out delay, againft his father, who, upon the firft advice 
that the enemy fled before his fon, had retired to a fmall 
hill in his rear, to wait there till he fhould return from 
the purfuit. Young Craflus had difpatched frequent ex- 
prefl’es to acquaint him with the danger he was in ; but 
they had fallen into the enemy’s hands, and been by them 
put to the fword: only the laft, who had efcaped with 
great difficulty, arrived fafe, and informed him, that his 
fon would be loft, if he did not fend him an immediate 
and powerful reinforcement. Thefe news threw Craflus 
into the utmoft confternation j a thoufand aflPe^ling 
thoughts rofe in his mind, and difturbed his reafon to 
fuch a degree, that he fcarce knew what he was doing. 
However, the defirc he had of faving his fon, and fo 
many brave Romans, who were under his command, im- 
7he whole pel led him to decamp and march to their afliftance; but 
Parthian advanced far before he was met by the Par- 

tpMCraf- who, with loud (bouts, and fongs of viftory, gave, 

/«/t at a great diftance, the unhappy father notice of his mif- 
fortune. They had cut off young Craflus’s head, and, 
having fixed it on the point of a lance, were advancing 
full fp6ed to fall on his father. As they drew near, Craf- 
fus was ftruck with that difmal and afle^ling fight, but, 
on this occafion, behaved like a hero; for though he was 
under the deepeft concern, he had the prefence of mind 
to ftifle his grief, for fear of difcouraging the army, and 
to cry out to the difmayed troops, “ This misfortune is 
entirely mine ; the lofs of one man cannot affecl the vic- 
tory. Let us charge, let us fight like Romans ; if you 
have any compaflion for a father who has juft now loft a 
fon, whofe valour you admired, let it appear in your rage 
and refentment againft thefe infqlting Barbarians.” Thus 
CrafTus drove to reanimate his troops ; but his efforts 
were unfuccefsful : their courage was quite funk, as ap- 
peared from the faint and languifhing (hout which they 
raifed, according to cuftom, before the adion. When 
the pgnal was given, the Parthians, difebarged clouds of 
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arrows on the legionaries, without drawing near them ; Dffperate 
which did fuch dreadful execution, that many of the Ro- candnion of 
"‘hians, to avoid the arrows, which occafioned a long afid 
p^nful death, threw themfelves, like men in defpair, on 
the enemy’s heavy-armed hoife, feeking from their fpears 
a more quick and eafy kind of death. The Parthians 
continued in a£lion till night, when they left the field of 
battle, crying out, that they would allow the father one 
night to lament the death of his fon. 

This was a melancholy night for the Romans. CrafTus 
kept himfelf concealed from the foldiery, lying not in the 
general’s tent, but in the open air, and on the bare ground, 
with his head wrapped up in his paludamentum, or mili- 
tary cloak. 0 £tavius, one of his lieutenants, and Caflius, 
endeavoured to raife him up, and confole him ; but fee- 
ing him quite funk under the weight of his affliction, and 
deaf to all comfort, they fummoned a council of war, 
compofed of the chief officers ; wherein it was unani- 77,^^ 
moufly refolved, that they fhould decamp before break of fohe to 
day, and retire, without found of trumpet, to the neigh- rejtre to 
bouring city of Carrhse, which was held by a Roman gar- 
rifon. Agreeable to this refolution, they began their 
march as foon as the council broke up ; a motion which 
produced dreadful outcries among the Tick and wounded, 
who, perceiving that they were to be abandoned to the 
mercy of the enemy, filled the camp with their complaints 
and lamentations : but their cries and tears, though very 
affecting, did not ftop the march of the others, which, in- 
deed, was very flow, to give the ftragglers time to come 
up. There were only three hundred light-horfe, under 
the command of one Ignatius, who purfued their march, 
without flopping. The^ arriving at Carrhae about mid- 
night, -^Lgnatius, calling to the centinels on the walls, de- 
fired them to acquaint Coponius, governor of the place, 
that Craffus had fought a great battle with the Parthians ; 
and, without faying a word more, or letting them know 
who he was, continued his march with all poflible expe- 
dition to the bridge of Zeugma \ which he paffed, and thus 
faved his troops, but was much blamed for abandoning 
his general. 

However, the meffage he fent to Coponius was of great Craffus 
fervice to Craffus ; for that commander, wifely conjeCtur- 
ing, from the manner in which the unknown perfon had * 

given him that intelligence, that feme misfortune had be- 
fallen CrafTus, immediately ordered his garrifon to ftand 
to their arms, and, marching out, met Craffus, and con- 
duced 
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du^d him and his army into the city. The Parthians, 
though informed of his flight, did not offer topurfue him j 
but obferved the fuperftitious cuftom which prevailed, 
among them and the Perfiaiis, not to fight in tlie night. 
When it was day, however, they entered the Roman camp, 
and, having put all the wounded, to the number of four 
thoufand, to the fword, difperfed their cavalry all over the 
plain in purfuit of the fugitives. One of Craffus’s lieute- 
nants, named Vargunteius, having feparated in the night 
from the main body of the army, with four cohorts, 
miffed his way, and was overtaken by the enemy, at 
whofe approach he withdrew to a neighbouring' hill, 
where he defended himfelf with great valour, till all his 
men were killed, except twenty, who made their way 
through the enemy fword in hand, and reached Carrh* s ; 
but Vargunteius loft his life on this occafion. 

In the meantime Surenas, not knowing whether Craffus 
and Caflius had retired to Carrhse, or chofen a different 
route, in order to be informed of the truth, and take his 
incafures accordingly, difpatched a meffenger, who fpoke 
the Roman language, to the city of Carrha;, enjoining him 
to approach the walls, and acquaint Craffus himfelf, or Caf- 
fius, that the Parthian general was inclined to enter into 
a treaty with them, and demanded a conference. Both 
the procemful and his qu*ftor Caffius fpoke from the 
W'alls with the meflengcr; and, accepting the propofal 
•with great Joy, defired that the time and place for an in- 
terview might be immediately agreed upon. The mef- 
fen^ger withdrew, promiCng to return quickly with an 
anlwer from Surenas ; but that general no fooner under- 
ftood that Caraffus and Caffius were in Carrhse than he 
marched thither with his whole army ; and having in- 
vefted the place, acquainted the Romans, that if they ex- 
peded any favourable terms, they mull deliver up Craflus 
and Caffius to him in chains. In confequence of this in- 
timation, a council of the chief officers being fummoned. 

It was thought expedient to retire from Carrhx that very 
night, and feek for another afylum. It was of the utmoft 
importance, that none of the inhabitants of Carrhse Ihould 
be acquainted with their defign till the time of its execu- 
t^ion i but Craffus, fcemingly blinded, as Dio Caffius ob- 
ferves, by fome divinity, imparted the whole matter in 
confidence to one Andromachus, ebufing him for his 
guide, and relying injudicioufly on the fidelity of a man 

» Plat, & Afpiaa. iWd. Eutrop. lib. vi. OroC lib. «, cap. ij- , 
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whom he fcarce knew. Andromachus immediately ac- 
quainted Surenas with the defign of the Romans, pro- 
“"^ifing, at the fame time, as the Parthians did not engage 
in the night, thal: they Ihould not get out of his reach before 
^day-break. ^ Purfuant to his promife, he led them through 
many windings and turnings, till he brought them into ^ 
deep rnarfhy grounds, where the infantry were up to the 
knees in mire- Phen Caffius, fufpedling that their guide 
had led them into thofe bogs with no good defign, refufed 
to follow him any longer ; and returning to Carrhie, took 
his route towards Syria, which he reached with five CnJJius ^et§ 
hundred horfe. 0£tavius, with five thoufaiul men under J^ifeintu 
his command, being conducted by trufly guides, gained 
the mountains called by Plutarch and Appian, Sinnaci, 
and there intrenched himfelf before break of day. 

Crafius was ftill entangled in the marfhes, when Sure- Craffus h 
up, at the rifing of the fufi, overtook him, and invefied o^irtakm 
him with his cavalry. The proconful had with him four htheefti^ 
cohorts, and a fmall body ofhorfe. With thefe he gained, 
in fpite of all oppofition, the fummit of another hill, 
within twelve furlongs of Odfavius, w^ho, feeing the danger 
that threatened his general, flew to his afTillance, firll 
with a fmall number of men, hut was foon follow^ed by 
all^ the reft, who, being aftiamed of their cowardice, 
quitted their poft, though very fafe, and, charging the 
Parthians with great fury, difengaged Crafius, and obliged 
the enemy to adandon the hill. Upon the retreat of the 
enemy they formed themfelves into a hollow fquarc ; and 
placing CralTus in the middle, made a kind of rampart 
round him with their bucklers, refolutely protefting, that 
none of the enemy’s arrows ftiould touch their general’s 
body, till they were all killed fighting in his defence. 

Surenas furrounded the hill, as if he defigned to make a 
new attack. Finding, however, his Parthians very back- 
ward, and not doubting but the P%.omans, when night 
^came on, would purfue their march, and get out of his 
reach, he had recourfc again to artifice; and declared be- 
fore fome prifoners, whom he foon after fet at liberty, 
that he was inclined to treat with the proconful of a 
peace ; and that it was better to come to a reconciliation 
with Rome, than to few the Ibeds of an eternal war, by 
Shedding the blood of one of her generals. 

Agreeable to this declaration, Surenas, as foon as the Infvitedby 
prifoners were releafed, advanced towards the hillj where Surenas t0 
the Romans were pofted, attended only by fome of his 
©ffittrs, and, wuh bis bow unbent, aUd open sums, in- 

vited 
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Titcd Craflus to an interview. So fuddeii a change 
feemed very fufpicious to the proconful, who therefore de- 
clined the interview, till he was forced, by his own foldiiers^^ 
to intruft his life with an enemy whofe treachery they h^d 
all experienced ; for the legionaries flocking round him, 
not only abufed him in an outrageous manner, but even 
menaced him, if he did not accept of the propofals made 
him by the Parthian general. Seeing therefore that his 
troops were ready to mutiny, he began to advance, without 
arms or guards, towards the enemy, after having called 
the gods, and his officers, to witnefs the violence his troops 
offered him ; and entreated all who were prefent, but 
cfpecially Oefavius and Petronius, two of the chief com- 
manders, for the honour of Rome their common mother, 
-not to mention, after his death, the fhairicful behaviour of 
dre Roman legionaries. Oftavius and Petronius could 
not refolve to let him go alone, but attended him down 
the hill, as did likewife fome legionaries, keeping at a 
dillance. Craffus was met at the foot of the hill by two 
Greeks, who, difmounting from their horfes, faluted him 
with great refpe<D: \ and defired him, in the Greek tongue, 
to fend fome of his attendants, who might fatisfy him, 
that Surenas, and thofc who were with him, came with- 
out arms. Craffus accordingly fent two brothers, of the 
Rofeian family j but Surenas having caufed them to be 
feized, advanced to tbe foot of the hill, mounted on a 
fine horfe, and attended by the chief officers of his army. 
Craffus, who waited for the return of his two meffengers, 
was furprifed to fee himfelf prevent by Surenas, in perfon. 
The Parthian general perceiving, as he approached Craffus, 
that he was on foot, exclaimed, “ What do I fee ? a Ro- 
man general on foot, and we on horfeback ! Let a horfe 
be brought for him immediately. “ You need not be 
furprifed, (replied Craffus), we are come only to an inter- 
view, each after the cuflom of his country.” ‘‘ Very 
well, anfwered Surenas), there ffiall be henceforth a lad- 
ing peace between king Orodes and the people of Rome ; 
but we muff figii the articles of it on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates ; for you, Romans, do not always remember your 
conventions.” Craffus would have fent for a horfe ; but 
a very ftately deed, with a golden bit, and richly ca- 
parifoned, was brought to him by a Parthian ; which Su- 
renas prefenting to him, Accept this horfe from my 
hands, (faid he), which I give you, in the name of my 
mader, king Orodes.” He had fcarce uttered thefc 
vrords, when fome of tbe king’s officers^ taking Craffus 
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by tht middle, fet him upon' the horfe, which they began Infultedfy 
to fcourge with great violence before them, in order to 
jh^ake him quicken his pace. 06i:avius, offended at this 
infult, took the horfe by the bridle ; Petronius, and the 
few Romans ^^ho were prefent, feconded him, and, 
flocking all round CraflTus, flopped his horfe. The Par- 
thians endeavouring to repulfe them, and clear the way, 
they began to joflle and pufh one another with great tu- 
mult and diforder. At lafl 0<£lavius, drawing his fword, 
killed one of the king’s grooms ; but, at the fame time, 
another coming behind 06lavius, with one blow laid him 
dead at his feet. Both parties fought with great refolu- 
tion, the Parthians ftriving to carry off Craffus, and the 
Romans endeavouring to refeue him. Moft of the Ro- 
mans who came to the conference were killed, and, and killed*, 
among the reft, Craflus himfelf ; but whether by a Ro- 
man or a Parthian, is uncertain (D). 

Upon his death, the reft of the army either furrendered HIswAole 
to the enemy, or, difperfing in the night, werepuifued, army de» 
and put to the fword. The Romans loft in this campaign 
at leaft thirty thoufand men, of which twenty thoufand 
were killetl, and ten thoufand taken prifoners. The lat- 
ter continued in captivity among the Parthians, and, con- 
tracting ignominious marriages, to the fhame of Rome, 
grew old on the lands, and under the power, of the 
Barbarians. The ftandards of the vanquifhed legions 
were carried to Seleucia, and there Ihewn for many years j 
and, from this time, the Romans looked upon the war 
with the Parthians as the moft important of all their wars, 
the revenging of the death of Craffus, and the recovering 
of their enfigns, being ever after the chief objefts of their 
attention. 

Surenas, having thus entirely defeated the Roman army, Surenas*s 
fet out on his march to Seleucia, fpreading a report, that entry into 
Craffus was ftill alive, and that he intended to fhew him - Seleucia* 


(D) Some writers tell us, 
that he fell by the hand of one 
Promoncethros, or Manarthes, 
a Parthian ; but others, with 
Livy ( I Floras (2), and Sex- 
tus Rufus (5), leave it in doubt, 
whether he was killed by his 
own men, to prevent his feMing 


alive into the enemy’s hands, 
or by the Parthians. However 
that be, his head and right hand 
were immediately cut off, iix 
order to be fent to Orodes in 
Armenia ; and his mangled 
body left unburied, to be de- 
voured by the wild beafls# 


(i) Liv. lib. evi* 
in Brev. 


Vdt. IX. 


{%) Flor. lib.iii. cap. 11. 
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(3) Seat* Ruf. 

to 
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to the numerous inhabitants of that great metropoIJi 
His dcfign was to entertain them with a ludicrous fcent 
which he projeded on his march : there was among t|j 
Roman captives one Caius Paccianus^ who greatly refem 
bkd the proconful CrafTus : this man Surenas cau fed to bi 
dreffed after the Parthian manner; and having placec 
him on a ftateiy horfe, made him enter Seleucia at th( 
head of the army, with twelve ii£lors, carrying befon 
him their fafees and axes. The guards of this mock con- 
ful were mounted on camels, each of them having an 
empty purfe hanging at his girdle. The bloody heads ol 
feveral Roman foldicrs, (luck on fpears, ferved for tro- 
phies, and revived in the minds of the inhabitants of Se- 
leucia the joy which the firft news of the late vi6lory 
had occafioned in that city. This train was followed by 
a company of lewd women, who, with loofe fongs Itig- 
matized the raemory and character of CraHiis. When 
the fliew" was over, Surenas produced, in the prefence of 
the fenate of Seleucia, a collection of lafeivious tales, 
then known by the title of the Milefian Fables, which a 
Parthian foldicr had found in rifling the baggage of a 
young Roman, whom Plutarch calls Ruftius. I'hc gene- 
ral took occafion from thence to inveigh again fl the de- 
bauchery of the Romans, who put fuch infamous books 
into the hands of their youth, and corrupted their minds 
with lewd fables, inftead of forming their bodies lor the 
exercife of war \ 

When the battle of Carrhse was fought, king Orodes 
w'^as in Armenia, where he had concluded a peace with 
Artabazus ; for the king of Armenia, on the return of the 
exp relies he had fent to Crafliis, perceiving, by the falfe 
meafures the Roman had taken, that the army under his 
command would be infallibly loft, had entered into a 
treaty of friendftiip with the Parthian, and cemented it 
by giving one of his daughters in marriage to Pacorus the 
fon of Orodes. While the two kings were folemnizing 
their new alliance with public feafts, Styllaces, orSyllaccs, 
a Parthian officer, whom Surenas had lent with the news 
*The head latcviCtory, and the head of Craffus as a proof of it, 

cf Oajftts arrived in the capital of Armenia. The two kings were 

fiut i9 at table, and Jafon, a tragedian of Trallis, was finging fomc 
Orgdes, verfes out of the Bacchis of Euripides, when the meften- 
ger was introduced, and prefented Orodes wdth the head 
of Craffus, faying, Surenas fends you the head of the 


^ Plutarch, ibid. 
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Roman general, who ha^ been cut in pieces, with his 
whole army. The tranfports of joy whicb Orodes felt 
at this ”gbt, and thefe words, are not to be exprelTed : 
the lords of both kingdoms, who attended their fovereiVns, 
raifed loud and repeated fhouts of joy ; and Syllaces was 
ordered to give a more particular actount of that memor- 
able adhon : then Orodes commanded melted gold to be 
^poured into Cra/Tus’s mouth, reproaching him with avat- 
rice, which had been always his predominant paffion. 

Surenas did not long enjoy the pleafure of his vidlory ; 
for Orodes, jealous of his glory, and great authority 
among the Parthians, caufed him to be put to death foon 
after this vidory % placing Pacorus, his favourite fon, at 
the head of the army in his room. The young prince, 
agreeable to his father’s diredions, marched into Syria, 
which the Parthians expeded to find without defence 
inter the late defeat of the Roman army ; but Caffius 
the only general officer who furvived the defeat of Craffius, 
meeting them on the frontiers, at the head of five hun- 
dred horfe, who had efcaped with him out of Mefopota- 
mia, and fome Afiatic levies, gave them fo warm a re- 
ception, that they thought it advifeable to retreat to their 
own territories, and there raife more forces for a fecond 
invafion.^ Accordingly, they repafled the Euphrates j 
and, having fpent the winter in making new preparations, 
early m the fpring they again crofled the Euphrates, and 
re-entered Syria with a very numerous army, under the 
command of Orfaces, an old and experienced commander ; 
lor Pacorus, the king’s fon, being then but fifteen years of 
age, had only the name of general. Orfaces reduced, 
without oppofition, fuch places as lay in his way ; and, 
being mailer of all the country between the Euphrates and 
city of Antioch, clofely befieged that metropolis, 
Radius having ffiut himfelf up in it, as not having fuffi- 
cient forces to keep the field, and to oppofe fo powerful 
an enemy. In the mean time Cicero, to whom the pio- 
yince of Cilicia had been affigned, being informed by An- 
tiochus, king of Comagene, that Caffius was befieged in 
ntioch by the Parthians, and that the king of Armenia 
Was ready to fall upon Cappadocia, drew together a body 
o lorces, and marched to the eaftern borders of his pro- 
vince lying next to Armenia, with a defign to prevent the 
^rmenians from invading Cappadocia, and to be, at the 
time, ready to affift Caffius, in cafe the Parthians 

• Flor. lib. Hi, cap. 1 1. Sext. Ruf. in Brev. Dio CaflT. Jib. xl. 
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^ould purfiie tlie fiegc of Antioch with vigour. He like^ 
wife fent another body of troops to Mount Amanus, with 
the fame view, which^ falling in with a great party of 
Parthian horfe, that had entered Cilicia through the 
ftreigbts of that mountain, cut them all off to a man. 
The news of this defeat, and of Cicero's approach to An- 
tioch, greatly encouraged Cailius, and his foldiers, to 
make a vigorous defence, and fo difheartened the Parthi- 
ans, that, defpairing to carry the place, they raifed the" 
fiege ; and, marching to Antigonia, another city in that 
neighbourhood, attempted to reduce it : but, as they were 
quite unacquainted with the manner of managing fieges, 
their chief force confifting in cavalry, they were attend- 
ed with no better fuccefs there, and were foon obliged to 
retire. Caffius, who was apprifedof the route they would 
take, drew them into an ambufeade, in which great num- 
bers of them were cut off, with Orfaces their leader. 
Thofe who had the good fortune to efcape, repalTed the 
Euphrates with Pacorus; but returned again, wdth new 
forces, towards the end of the fummer, and wintered in 
Cyrrheftica, a northern province of Syria ^ 

When the feafon was proper for aftion, the Parthians took 
the field ; and, marching to Antioch, befieged that city a fe- 
cond time, and M. Calpurnius Bibulus, with all his forcefj 
in it ; for the province of Syria had been allotted to him, 
and Caffius, who had defended it without any legal com- 
miflion, was now returned to Rome. As Bibulus was no 
warrior, he did not make one fally, but kept his troops 
within the walls, fufFering the enemy to carry on their 
w’orks without the leaft moleftation : he would not even 
acquaint Cicero, who was ftill in Cilicia, with the danger 
he was in, and was heard to fay, that he had rather be 
reduced to the utmoft extremity, than feem to ftand in 
need of his afliftance. However, his lieutenants wrote 
both to Cicero, and to Therm us, praetor of Afia, foliciting 
them to haften to their relief ; but, before their arrival, 
Bibulus elFcdlcd by craft what he dared not attempt by 
force'; for, having, by his eihiflaries, encouraged Ordo- 
nopantes, a nobleman of Parthia, who had been difgufted 
by Orodes, to raife a rebellion in the heart of the king- 
dom, the army before Antioch was recalled, to fupprefs 
it; by which means the fiege of Antioch was raifed, and 
all Syria delivered from the danger it was in of falling 
under the power of the Parthians. 

t Jofeph. Antiq. lib.Xiv. cap. la, & de Bell, Jud. lib. i. cap. 6. 
‘Dio CalT, lib. xl, Plut* in Cicer, 
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•We find no farther mention made of the Parthlansfrom 
this time to the breaking out of the civil war between 
Caefar and Pompey, when the latter fent ambafTadors to 
folicit fuccours from Orodes y which that prince was will** 
ing to grant, on condition that Syria fiiould be ceded to 
him : but Pompey refufing to comply with his demand, 
he not only denied him the fuccours he required, but, af- 
^ter the battle of Pharfalia, put in irons Lucius Hinius, 
yhom Pompey had fent to implore his affiftance anew, or, 
at leaft, to obtain leave to ftelter himfelf in the Parthian 
dominions Csefar had no fooner vanquiflied Pompey 
and fettled his affairs at Rome, than he began to make 
great preparations, with a delign to invade Parthia, and 
revenge the defeat and death <tf Crailus at Carrhsej but, 
when all things were ready for his expedition, he was 
killed, and the Parthians, by his death, were delivered 
from a war, which, in all likelihood, would have proved 
fatal to their nation Not long after this event, the 
eaflern provinces being allotted to Marc Antony, in the 
farnous partition of the Roman empire between him, Oc- 
tavianus, andLepidus, the,cities of Syria, being grievouf- 
Jy opprelTed with the taxes Marc Antony laid on them, 
rofe up in arms 5 and, havii^ killed thofe who were fent 
to gather them, invited the Parthians to their affiftance, 
allying them, that they were ready to join them, and 
drive out the Romans. On this invitation, the Parthians TAe Par^ 
paired the Euphrates with a powerful army, under the in^ 
command of Pacorus, and Labienus, a Roman general of 
Pompey’s party, liabienus, on entering Syria, was met 
W Saxa, Antony’s lieutenant, whom he overthrew in m^Tof 
battle, obliging him to flielter himfelf in Cilicia. After Pacorus 
this viftory, having divided his army into two bodies, he 
marched with one after Saxa, into Cilicia, where he killed 
him : over-ran all Alia Minor ; and, having obliged Plan- 
cus, Antony’s other lieutenai^ in thpfe parts, to fly to 
the iflands, fubjefted all the places as far as the Hellef- 
pont and the -dEgaean Sea *. At the fame time Pacorus, Their cox* 
jvith the other part of the army, reduced all Syria and in 

t^hoenice, as . far as Tyre, which was the only city that 
refilled him, being defended by the Romans, who, from 
all parts, had flocked thither as to a place of refuge, 

-thus the Parthians made then^ftlves mailers of all Syria, * 
Afia Minor, and Phoenice, except Tyre; and exercifed 

“ Dio, lib. xli, xlii. v piut. in CxC Appian. de Bell, 

Patercul. lib, ii. cap, 5. 
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their power even in Judaea, where they plundered Jerufa- 
lem, drove Hyrcanus from the throne, and placed Anti- 
gonus on it in his room, in the manner we have related 
in the hiltory of the Jews. 

Ventidius But they did not long enjoy their new conquefts ; for 
Jentagattift Antony, after his reconciliation with Odlavianus, having 
them. Ventidius, one of his lieutenants, againft them, that 

general was attended with fuch fuccefs, that the Par-^ 
thians were foon obliged to quit all they had taken, and 
repafs the Euphrates. Ventidius arriving in Alia much 
fooner than he was expe£led, furprifed Labienus, before 
he was in a condition to withftand him, having no Par- 
thian troops, but only a few Roman deferters, and a fmall 
body of raw and undifeiplihed Afiatics, collected in Syria, 
Phoenice, and Afia Minor 5 wherefore, not daring to ftand 
the approach of a Roman army, he retired as fail as Ven- 
tidius advanced, to Mount Taurus, where he encamped 
fo advantageouily, that he could not be forced to a battle, 
Gains and then fent to.Pacorus for aiTiftance. Pacorus imme- 
great ad- ^lately difpatched the flower of his army to the relief of 
J^^bienus ; but the Parthians, defpifing the Romans, on 
account ojF their late vidories over them, engaged Venti- 
dius before Labienus could join them, and were entirely 
defeated. The news of this defeat fo diflieartened thofe 
who were with Labienus, that they all abandoned him, 
every one fhlfting for himfelf. Ventidius purfued them, 
flew fome of them, and took the reft into his fcrvicc. 
lahiinus Labienus made his efcape in difguife ; but, after having 
' lurked for fome time in Cilicia, he was at laft difeovered 
^atk. by Demetrius, governor of Cyprus, taken, and put to 
death y. After tbisviftory, Ventidius, having made him- 
felf mafter of all Cilicia, marched to Mount Amanus, 
which parted that province from Syria, and there met 
another army of Parthians, who, under the command of 
Pharnapates, one of Pacorus^s lieutenants, had feized the 
paflTes leading into Syria, in order to obftruft his progrefs ; 
but the Roman general cut moft of them in pieces, killed 
their general, and, having gained a fecond vi£lory as con- 
fidcrablc as the former, purfued his march, without any 
more oppofitiou, into Syria. Pacorus, having aflembled 
all his forces, haftened to the Euphrates, which he repair- 
ed, leaving the Romans mafters of all the countries on 
this fide that river \ 

r I^o, lib. xlviii. p. 38^, 381* Applan. in Parthic, z Dio. 
Appian. ibid. Liv. £pit« lib. cxxvii. Flor. lib. iv, cap. 9. Plot, 
in Anton. 

Antonyi 
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Antony, who was then celebrating his nuptials with 
his new wife Oftavia at Athens, being informed of the 
victories gained by Ventidius, made great rejoicings in 
that city ; but hearing at the fame time that Pacorus was 
making great preparations for another invafion, he rc- 
folved to head his army in perfon, and not fulFer his lieu- 
tenant to reap the whole glory of the war. Wherefore, 
early in the Ipring, he left Athens, with all his forces, 
and marched towards the Eaft ; but, before he joined the 
army, Ventidius had gained a third vidfory over the Par- 
tisans, far more glorious than the other two. It was oh- jrintidms 
tallied in the following manner: Ventidius, fearing left turns the 
the Parthians, whofe preparations were much advanced, t^fochery 
ftiould pafs the Euphrates before he had time to draw all 
his troops together from their difterent quarters, had re- ad'uantage* 
courfe to the following ftratagem : tbeie was one Chau- 
naeus, a petty eaftern prince, in his camp, under the cha- 
ra 61 :er of an ally» entirely attached to the intereft of the 
Parthians, with whom Ventidius knew he kept a private 
correfpondence, communicating to them all the intelli- 
gence he could procure of the counfels and defigns of the 
Komans. This man’s treachery Ventidius refolved to 
improve to his own advantage. Taking the firft opportu- 
nity that offered of converfing with him, and feeming to 
repofe in him an entire confidence, he told him he had 
heard, with concern, that the Parthians did not defign to 
pafs the Euphrates at Zeugma, as ufual, but to enter Sy- 
ria another way, at a paflage much below the former; 

‘‘ for if they pafs at Zeugma, faid he, the country on 
this fide the Euphrates is fo mountainous, that the ca- 
valry, in w^hich the whole force of their array confifts, 
can do us no great hurt j but in cafe they take the lower 
paffage, the country being there all plain and level, they 
will have fo great an advantage over us, that it will be 
impoflible to make head againft them.” ^fliis conference 
was no fooner over, than the treacherous Chaunseus con- 
veyed a full account of it to the Parthians, with whom it 
had the defired effe£I. Pacorus, inftead of keeping the 
road to Zeugma, took the other route, and in that march 
loft forty days 5 during which Ventidius, being joined by 
Silo, Antony’s lieutenant in Paleftine, and by all the le- 
gions which were quartered on the other fide Mount Tau- 
rus, found himfelf in a condition to give them a warm 
reception when they entered Syrja. 

As they met with no opposition, cither in pafSng the 
river, or advancing into Syrian they aferibed bis inactivity 
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Roman empire to the Tigris ; but being afraid of giving 
umbrage to Antony, with whofc jealous temper he was 
well acquainted, he contented himielf with reducing thofe 
ptaces in Syria and Phcenice which had revolted from 
the Romans in the late war. Purfuant to this plan, he 
was., with his whole army, in Comagene, making war 
upon Antiochns, king of that country, for Tiding with the 
Parthians, when Antony arriving, took the command of Antony 
the army upon himfelf, and clifmiiTed Vcntidius. His 
pretence for this difmiffion w'as, that Ventidius deferved 
a triumph, and ought to go to Rome, to alk it of the fe- ^heton^ 
nate ; but the .xur motive, that prompted him to a£l: in tnandof 
this manner, r.s., that he envied him the great glory he the army 
had acquired, and the reputation he was in with the 
army. Ventidius, on his return to Rome, was received Ventidius 
there with all marks of honour, and granted a triumph, obtains a 
with the general applaufe of the whole city (E). triumph. 

(E) In his triumph two veiy carry the biiggage of fuch Ro* 
remarkable circumftances con- man magiftrates as werefent to 
curred ; the one, that he was govern roreign provinces, Cae- 
the only Roman who ever tri- far employed him in this ca- 
umpbedover the Parthians, no pacity when he firft went into 
one having, either before or Gaul ; and having, on that 
after him, attained to that ho- occafion, obferved in him a 
nour. The other circum (lance, great quicknefs of apprehen- 
310 lefs remarkable, was, that lion and activity, took him into 
he triumphed after having been his province, and put him in 
led in triumph himfeli ; for the way to rife to great pre- 
in die Social War, being made ferments ; for he lirfl gave him 
a captive at the taking of Af- a fmall command in the army, 
culum, the chief city of Pice- from which he raifed himfelf, 
num, by Strabo, the father of by his dillingiiiflied merit, 

Pompey the Great, he was, through all the Rations of the 
with his father and mother, camp to the highetl poft in 
who carried him in ber arms, the army, and became one of 
led before the triumphal cha- Caefar’s chief generals in all 
riot of that general. After- the wars he waged afterwards, 
wards, his family being brought Upon his death, he fided with 
to poverty by the ruin of their Antony, diRinguilhed himfelf 
city, he was obliged, when at Mutina and Perufia, and 
grown up, to betake himfelf to was at laR Tent as Antony's 
a mean and fordid enmloyment lieutenant into the EaR, where 
for his livelihood ; for at firR he gained the victories over the 
he was only a muleteer, and Parthians which we have men- 
being ufed to provide mules to tioned (i). 

(») Plut. Appian. Dio. €alK ibid. A. Gell. lib. xv. cap. 4. 
yell. Patercu). lib. ii. cap. 63. Val. Max. lib. vi, cap. 9. Plin. 
lib. vii, cap. 43'. 
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In' the mean time Orodes, being in fome degree reco^ 
CQvered from the diftra£fion of mind, which the death of 
hi? fon Pacorus had occafioned, afipointed Pbraates, the 
cldeft, but the moft wicked of all his children, to fuccecd 
him in the throne, admitting him, at the fame time, to a 
{hare of the regal power. Phraates no fooner faw him- 
felf veiled with the fovereign authority, than he caufed 
all his brothers by the daughter of Antioch us Eufebes, 
king of Syria, to be put to death, becaufe they were of a 
more noble defeent than himfelf. As this barbarity was 
highly refented by his father, he attempted to put him to 
death alfo, by giving him a potion of the poifonous juice 
pf hemlock ; but that proving only a medicine againft the 
dropfy, which grief had brought upon the king, the cruel 
and unnatural fon caufed him to be flified in his bed, and 
foon after difpatched all his brothers, who were thirty in 
number. The fame cruelty he exercifed over the nobi- 
lity, and all the reft of the royal family, not fparing his 
eldeft fon, left the difeontented Parthians (hould place 
him, as he was already of age, on the throne. Hereupon 
many of the chief lords of Parthia» quitting their own 
country, took refuge in Syria, under the prote£lion of 
Antony. Among thefe was one Monoefes, a man of great 
diftinftion, who having gained the confidence of Antony, 
prevailed upon him to engage in a war with the Par- 
thians, his countrymen \ 

As Antony had, by means of his lieutenant Publius 
Canidius, reduced the Armenians, Albanians, and Ibe- 
rians, and carried his victorious arms as far as Mount 
Caucafus, be was eafily perfuaded to embark in a war 
which he had long defigned, all the Romans, who ferved 
under him, earneftly prefling him to revenge the death of 
Craffus, and their countrymen, who had periflied with 
him at Carrhse. Accordingly, he began to make prepa- 
rations for fo great an undertaking ; and as he formed all 
his fehemes for the carrying of it on by the advice of Mo- 
noefes, in order to attach him the more to his fervice, he 
allowed him the revenues of three cities for his mainte- 
nance, in this imitating the generofity of Xerxes towards 
Themiftocles ; and promifed to place him on the throne 
of Parthia, on his conquering that country. In the mean 
time Phraates, dreading the advantage which the enemy 
might draw from the advice of fo wife and able a coun- 
fellor, w'ho was well acquainted with the country, fent 

^ Juilia. lib, xlii. cap, 4. Dio. QalT lib. xlix. Plut. in CralT. 
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a folemn cmbafly to invite him home, on fuch terms as 
the baniflied Parthian thought fit to accept. This ac^ 
commodation greatly provoked Antony j but, neverihe- 
lefs, he did not ufe any violence, for fear of difeouraging 
others from revolting. He therefore difmifled him with 
great civility, and fent ambafTadors with him to Phraates, 
to treat of a peace, hoping thus to divert that prince fi^om 
making the neceffary preparations for a war, and to fall 
upon him before he was in a condition to defend himfeif : 
but herein Antony was greatly difappointed ; for, on his 
arrival at the Euphrates, which he intended to pafs, and 
enter the Parthian dominions on that fide, he found all 
the pafTes fo well guarded on the other bank, that he 
thought it advifeable to march off to the left, with a de- In*vade$ 
fign to reduce Media, and from thence invade Parthia. Media. 

This plan had been fuggefted to him before by Artaba- 
2us, king of Armenia, who, having a difference with Ata- 
vafdes, king of Media, had prefled Antony to take that 
route, with no other view than to diftrefs the Median, his 
rival. Antony had rejeded it, when firft propofed, in- 
tending to invade the Parthian dominions by the neareft 
way over the Euphrates,; but not fucceeding, he accepted 
the propofal of the Armenian, who, in the end, betrayed j 
him; for, inftead of condu£fing him the ftrait way andfi^ ^ 
from Zeugma, on the Euphrates, to the river Araxes, tizuing 
which parted Media from Armenia, and was near five 
hundred miles diflant from the place whence be firft fet 
out, he led him over rocks and mountains fo far about, 
that the army had marched above a thoufand miles, be- 
fore they reached the borders of Media where they in- 
tended to begin the war ; fo that they were not only 
greatly fatigued, but had not fufficient time, the year 
being already far advanced, to put in execution the defign 
of their expedition. However, Antony being in great 
hafte to return to Cleopatra, left behind him moft of the 
baggage of the army, and three hundred waggons loaded 
with battering-rams, and other military engines for fieges, 
ordering Statianus, one of his lieutenants, with a body of 
ten thoufand men, to guard, and brine them, by flower 
marches, after the army. With the reft of the forces he 
haftened forward, and marched three hundred miles more, 
without allowing his army any refpite, till he arrived at 
Praafpa, or, as others call it, Fhraata, the capital of Me- Bejieges 
dia ; which he immediately inVefted : but, as the place ^raajpa* 

^ Dio Caff. & Plut. ibid. Strabo, lib. xi. k xvi. 
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was well fortified,^ he ^as foon made fenfible of his miC. 
take injeaving behind his battenn|r.3-anis,and othermiiitary 
engines ; for, without them, he could make no progrefs 
in the fiege 5 and when the Median and Parthian forced 
came up with him, they did not think it neceflbry to at- 
tack him, but purfued their march, with a delign to 
prevent Statianus from joining him with the heavy car- 
nages, without which, they knew, he could never make 
himfeif mailer of the -city. Statianus did not expeii 
them ; and therefore, being attacked before he had time 
to draw up his men, was cut off, with the whole body 
under his command, which amounted to ten thonfand 
men. All the baggage and military engines were taken, 
and, among the reft, a battering-ram, eighty-feet long, 
lolemo, king of Pontus, was n(ade prifoner, and, widi 
hiin, a few Romans, to whom the Parthians gave quarter 
at the end of the daughter ; but all the reft were put to 
the fword 

Stetianus, on his fifft difcoyering die enemy, had dif- 
patched an cxprefs to Antony, who. made all tL hafte he 
could to his affiftances but he came too late, and found. 

Statianus, and all his detachment, dead on 
the field of battle: but, as no enemy appeared, he re- 
turned to the fiege, where he was daily haraffed by the 
prrifon withm, and by the enemy’s army without. If he 

they were generally cut 
off by the Parthian cavalry; and if he detached large bo- 
dies, thofe who remained were not able to ftand the re- 
peated falbes of the numerous garrifon. To obviate thefe 
inconveniencies, Antony attempted to draw the enemy to 
a general engagcntent, and twice fucceeded, but without 
reaping from ^thence any advantage ; for though he put 
the ?nemy tofiight in bqth engagements, yet the lofs they 
fuftained was very inconfiderable, the Parthians prevent- 
ing, by the fyiftnefs of their horfes, the evil confe- 
?k which generally attend defeats. In the laft be 
thought his viaory complete, and purfued it to the ut- 
mpf ; but found that he had. killed only eighty of the cnc- 
nw smen, and taken thirty prifoners, during the whole 
a£lion. However, he continued bfibre Phraata tili his 
provifions were new exhaufted, and the forage round the 
country quite confumed, when he began to think of a re- 
hopes of making himfeif maAer 
of the hefieged aty ; J^t as he was to march three hpn- 
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drcd lilies through the enemy’s country, he fent ambafl^a- 
dors td Phraatcs, to uci|uaint him, that the Roman people 
were Mi^'illing to grant him a lafting peace, provided he 
would return the ftandards and prifoners taken at Carrhre. 

Phraates received the ambalTadors, fitting on a golden 
throne 5 and, after having inveighed againft the avarice 
and unbounded ambition of the Romans, told them that 
he would not part with the ftandards' and captives taken 
at Carrbse, but would allow Antony to retire unmolefted, 
provided he withdrew immediately f^rom before Phraata. 

Antony, v^ho was reduced to great difBculties, no Antony 
fooner received this anfwer than he raifed the (iege, and raifesth 
began his m^rch towards Armenia, hoping that Phraates 
would obferve his promife : but he was greatly diC- 
appointed ; for the Parthians attacked him eighteen Hareffed 
times, with all their forces, before he reached the Araxes, by the Par- 
which was the boundary of the Median territories. It is 
true, he always repulfed them, but not without great lofs 
on his fide ; wdiereas that of the Parthians, being all horfe- 
men, was very inconfiderable, occafioned by their quick 
retreats. The Romans were very fortunate in their guide, 
who, being a native of Mardia, a country bordering on 
Media and Armenia, was well acquainted with the roads 
and bye-ways, and conducted them with great fidelity. 

However, the army was thrice in imminent danger of be- 
ing entirely cut off by ambufeaSes, which they could not 
poflibly have efcai>ed, had they not received notice of 
them from the enem^^s quarters. Monoefes twice fore- 
warned Antony of them, by a meffenger fent to him for 
that purpofe, in return for the kindnefs (hewn him during 
his baniftiment. The other time he had his intelligence 
from an old Roman foldier, who had continued among 
the Parthians ever fince the battle of Carrhse, and came 
to the Roman camp, to acquaint his countrymen with the 
danger. This painful march lafted twenty-feven days, 
during which time they were not only inceffantly haraffed 
by the Parthian archers, but greatly diftreffed for want of Grtaib^ 
provifions, the parties that went out t% forage being gene- difirfffed 
rally cut off, and their beafts of burden either dead, or 
employed in carrying the fick and wounded. A quart of 
wheat was fold in camp for fifty drachmas, and barley- 
loaves for their weight in filver : at laft they were reduced 
to live upon fuch roots and herbs as they found in the 
fields, which occafioned many diftempers. When the 
famine began to rage in the camp, fome, to avoid it, fled 
to the enemy, but were by the Panhians cruelly mur- 
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dered, in the fight of the reft. This barbarity put a flop 
to their deferting, and proved very advantageous to An- 
tony, who would have been left alone, had the enemy 
treated kindly fuch as took refuge with them. Antony, 
feeing his men dying every day in great numbers, was often 
heard to cry out, “ O, the ten thoufand !” admiring the 
condudt of Xenophon, who marched a longer way through 
the enemy’s country 5 and, notwithftanding all oppofitipn, 
led his troops fafe home. At length the army began to 
mutiny, and falling upon thofe who had gold or filver, 
plundered and murdered them, rifled Antony’s baggage, 
feized on his money and plate, and committed many 
rt* other diforders, The general, quite diflieartened, retired 
ducid to to his tent, where, calling one of his freed-men, ordered 
him to kill him, and, after his death, to cut olFhis head, 
and conceal it, left it fhould fall into the enemy’s hands, 
and be infulted, as that of Craflus bad been ; but the 
Mardian guide coming into his tent in the mean time, 
prevailed upon him to forbear ufing any violence on him- 
lelf, by afluring him that the worft of the march was 
over ; and that he was at a fmall diftance from the river 
Araxes, beyond which the Parthians would not continue 
Arrives the purfuit. Accordingly, he arrived in a few days at 
f^e at the tijat river, and crofted it, without being difturbed in the 
leaft by the enemy. The foldiers, feeing themfelves out 
of the enemy’s reach, and* in a place of fafety, fell down 
on the ground, and kified it, embracing one another with 
tears of joy=(F). 

« PI ut. Dio Caff, Juftin. Flor. ibid. 


(F) Antony committed, with- 
out all doubt, many miftakes in 
the management of this war, 
but none in his retreat 5 for 
all the ancients do him the 
juftice to own, that he con- 
du^led it with as much art and 
fuccefs as it was capable of. 
He loft, indeed, a great many 
men ; for, on his reviewing his 
forces after he had pafted the 
Araxes, he found twenty thou- 
fand foot, and four thoufand 
horfe, miffing ; but the greater 
art of thefe had periftied by the 
ardfliips of the campaign, and 
very few by the enemy’s fword. 


The greatefl: error he com- 
mitted in this fatal undertak- 
ing, was his obftinately pur- 
fuing his march, after he had, 
with the utmoft difficulty, got 
back into Armenia ; for, in- 
ftead of putting the remainder 
of his army into winter-quar- 
ters, and allowing them time 
to refreffi themfelves after fo 
long and fatiguing a march, as 
he was inhalle to get back to 
Cleopatra, he continued his 
march, though winter was far 
advanced, through Armenia, 
which was then covered with 
fiiow 5 and, in that mountain- 
ous 
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Antony was no fooner returned from this expedition, 
than the kings of Media and Parthia difagreeing about the 
booty they had taken on the defeat of Statianus, the 
former feiit an embafiy, offering to join him, with all his 
forces, againft the latter. Antony accepted his offer with 
great joy, becaufe he was informed, at the fame time, that 
the Parthians, not able to endure the tyranny and cruelty 
of their king, had taken up arms againft him, and were 
greatly divided among themfelves. Thefe circumftances 
offered him a favourable opportunity of repairing, by a 
new expedition, the mifearriages of the former. Ac- Refol<vet 
cordingly, he rtfolred to embrace it; and leaving Egypt, on a fecond 
haftened into Syria, there to make the neceffary prtpa- 
rations for a fecond invafion ; but Cleopatra feigning, 
that his abfence had thrown her into a languifhing diftem- but is du * 
per, and that ftie could not live without him, he was fo 'verted 
infatuated as to believe her ; and relinquifliing all thoughts ^ 

of revenging his late Ioffes, to drop the enterprize, and 
return to the embraces of his beloved ^Egyptian ^ How- 
ever, he fent fuch a body of Roman troops to the aflift- 
ance of Artavafdes, king of Media, as enabled him to gain 
a complete victory over Phraates, king of Parthia ; but 
the enfuing year, a war breaking out between Antony 
and OiRavianus, the former not only recalled the troops 
he had fent to the afliftance of Artavafdes, but alfo re- 
tained thofe which Artavafdes had fent him in their room : 
by which means the king of Media was entirely defeated 
in a fecond battle, and taken prifoner by Phraates, who, 
purfuing his vitflory, reduced all Media, and likewife Ar- Media 
menia, reftoring to that throne Artaxias, the fon of Arta- h 
bazus, who had been driven from it by Antony. Phraaus, 


rpiut. in Anton. Bio Calf. lib. xlix, p. 411. 


ous country, loft eight thoufand 
more of his men, who perifhed 
by reafon of the hard feafon, 
andexceffive cold; fo that, ac- 
cording to the moft moderate 
calculation, he loft in all thirty- 
two thoufand men ( i ) . Floras 
tells us {2), that he did not 
bring back the third part of his 
army, which, at firft ietting out 
on this deftru<ftivc undertak- 
ing, confifted of a hundred 

(i}Plut &B10 Caff, ibid. 


thoufand men. He was not 
indeed overcome in battle, as 
Craffus had been; but if we 
compare the Ioffes of both ge- 
nerals, we lhall find Antony’s 
expedition to have been the 
moft unfortunate of the two ; 
and yet, on bis return into E- 
gypt, he had the confidence to 
affume fuch honours as were 
due only to conquerors. 

(*)Flor.lib, iv.cap. 10. 

Phraates, 
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Civil dif Phraates, elated with this fucccfs, began to opprcfs 

fenfjons j^jg fubjeils in a moft cruel and tyrannical manner ; 

Vat*tlians Parthian nobility, confpiring againll him, 

drove him from the throne, and placed on it, in his room, 
Tiridates, one of their own body 5 but the next year 
Phraates returned into Parthia, at the head of a nume- 
rous army ; and, having overcome his rival in a pitched 
battle, recovered his crown, Tiridates took refuge in 
Syria, where Odlavianus found him, after the death of 
Antony ; and was warmly folicited to lend him his allift> 
ance againft Phraates. At the fame time ambalTadors 
arrived from Praates, on the contrary fide : Oclavianus 
received them both in a very friendly manner, without 
intending to help either, but rather to incenfe them againft 
each other *, and, by that means, to weaken the power 
and ftrength of that formidable empire. With this view 
he gave Tiridates leave to continue in Syria till he (hould 
be in a condition to make head againft his rival, accept- 
ing from him a fon of Phraates, who had fallen into 
his hands. This fon he carried with him to Rome, where 
he kept him as a hoftage «. Not long after, Tiridates 
returned into Parthia, and drove out Phraates 5 but was 
foon expelled again % him, in his turn. Phraates was 
alTifted by the Scythians, who not only reinftated him in 
his kingdom, but fupported him in it with a powerful 
army. Hereupon Tiridates, with the leading men of his 
party, fled to Rome, to implore the afliftaiicc and pro- 
teflion of Auguftus, promifing to hold the kingdom of 
him, provided he was reftored to it by his means. Phra- 
ates, hearing he bad fled to Rome, difpatched ambafla- 
dors thither, to traverfe his defigns, and to demand of 
Auguftus the delivery of his rebellious fubjefts, and the 
releafe of his fon, whom Tiridates had put into his hands. 
Auguftus received Tiridates, as well as the ambafladors, 
with particular marks of efteem 5 but anfwered, that he 
would not deliver Tiridates into the hands of Phraates, 
nor lend either of them affiftance againft the other. 
However, to gratify both in feme meafure, he gave Tiri- 
clates leave to continue at Rome, ordering him, out of 
the public trcafuiy, a maintenance fuitable to his rank y 
and fent back to Phraates his fon, on his promifing to re- 
ftore the captives and ftandards that hud been taken from 
CrafTus and Antony 

f Dio OalT. lib. H. p. 456. Plot. ibid, v Juftin, lib. xlii. cap. 5* 
^ Jufbn. ibid* Dio lib. liii. 
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This promife Phraates could not prevail upon himfelf 
to perform, till Auguftus repaired in perfon to Syria, 
three years after this period ; when dreading a foreign 
war, as he was greatly hated by his fubje6ts on account 
of his cruelty, he fent ambafladors to conclude an alliance 
with the people of Rome : and on this oCcafion he re- 
ftored all the captives and enfigns which the Parthians had 
^ taken in their wars with Craffus and /Antony. At the 
fame time, he agreed to fuch terms of peace as Auguftus 
thought proper to impofe ; giving four of his fons, with 
their wives and children, as hoftages for the performance 
of articles * (G). 


i Liv. lib. cxxxix. Flor. lib. iv. cap. ult. Strab. lib. ii. p. *8S. 
& lib. xvi. p. 748. Vel Parerc. lib. ii. cap. 91. Jullin. lib. xiii. 
cap. ult, Dio, bb. liv. p. 52. Eutrop. lib. vii, Orof. lib. vi. cap.21. 


(G) The enfigns Auguftus 
caufed to be hung up in a tem- 
ple, which he built, and con- 
lecrated to Mars Twice the 
Revenger; and appointed Cir- 
cenfian fports to he annually 
Iblemnlzed in memory' of his 
vi<ftor)'' at Philippi (for, be- 
fore that battle, he had vowed 
the temple to Mars), and of 
his recovering the Roman en- 
figns from the Parrhiaiis (1). 
Jiiftin obferves here .2), that 
Auguftusdld more by thegveat- 
ntfs of his name, than any 
other could have done by a 
long and expenfive war ; but 
Tacitus (3) tells us, that Phra- 
ates was induced to comply 
with the demands of Auguftus, 
not for fear of him, but be- 
caufe he diftrufted his own fub- 
jefts. Strabo 14), and Joft- 
phus {5) agreeing with Taci- 
tus, relate the matter in the 
following manner ; a very 
beautiful Italian woman, by 
name Therm ufii, having been 


formerly lent by Auguftus to 
Phraates as a prelent, the kin^ 
kept her at firft as his concu- 
bine; but afterwards, on her 
bringing him a fon, married 
her, and declared her queen. 
In this ftation Ihc gained an 
ablblute afeendant over him, 
which Ihe made ufe ot to fe- 
cure the fucccllion to her fon. 
With this view llie propofed to 
Phraates the delivering up of 
his other Tons, who were four 
in all, to the Romans ; and he 
readily came into the propofal, 
as not thinking himfelt fate 
againft his difeontented fub- 
je6ts, fo long as there were any 
of the royal race of Arfaces of 
an age fit to govern. On this 
confideration, when hoftages 
were demanded by Auguftus, 
for fecuring the terms of their 
agreement, be delivered up to 
him his four fons, Sarafpades, 
Cerofpades, Phraates, and Vo- 
nones, two of their wives, and 
four of their fons. 

(a) Jnftin. 
^4) Strab# 


(0 Vide Ovid. Faft lib. v. &Horat. lib. iy. ad ult. 
iib.xlH. cap. 5, (5) Tacit. Annal. Jib. ii.cap. i# 

vi. p. agg, (5) jofeph. Antiq. lib. xviii# cap. 

Vof.. IX. O 


Thcfc 
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Thefe were all carried to Rome, where they remained 
many years ; but a fifth fon, whom he had by Thermufa, 
named Phraatices, was educated at home, and appointed 
to fucceed his fa.then The Parthians were fo fuperibi- 
tioufly addi£led to the family of Arfaces, that Phraates 
knew they would bear with him, notwithftanding their 
hatred, as long as they had no other of the fame race to 
fet up in his room ; and therefore it was not for fear of 
Auguftus, as fome write, but for his own fafety, that he 
readily yielded up to him his four fobs, who being of an 
age to govern, gave him no fmall jealoufy. But what 
he thus projefted for his fafety, proved at laft his ruin *, 
Phraatices* for, as foon as Phraatices was of age, Thermufa, impa- 
tient to fee him on the throne, poifoned her hufband, to 
make room for him the fooner 

But he was fcarce feated on the throne, when the 
Parthians, difdaining to be governed by fo wicked a 
parricide, rofe up in arms, and drove him into ba- 
nifhment, where he perifhed fome years after. In hiii 
erodes 11. room they placed one Orodes, who was of the royal fa- 
mily of Arfaces, but generally hated, on account of his 
cruel and favage temper: however, they preferred him 
to the fons of Phraatices, who, by their father, were 
defeended from the Italian concubine Thermufa ; but not 
being able to bear his unheard-of cruelties, they afTaffinated 
him foon after, at a banquet. Upon his death they dif- 
patched ambafladors to Rome, intreating Auguftus to 
fend one of the fons of Phraates to rule over them. The 
Vonones. emperor readily granted them Vonones, who was received 
at firft with great demonftrations of joy ; but as he be- 
trayed a great inclination to the Romans, and affeded 
their drefs and manners, the Parthians grew foon weary 
of their new king ; and, difdaining to obey, as they ex- 
prefl'ed it, a Roman flave, had rccourfe to Artabanus, 
king of Media, who was fikewife of the race of Arfaces, 
inviting him to take pofleflion of the crown of Parthia. 
Artabanus, Artabanus willingly complied with their requeft j but 
being encountered on the frontiers by Vonones, was by 
him defeated, though he had a confiderable army, and 
obliged to retreat into Media. There he raifed new 
forces ; and, in a fecond engagement obtained a complete 
vifiory over Vonones, who took fhelter in Armenia, 
where he was kindly received, and entertained by fome 
of the chief loxds of that country : but Artabanus threat- 

^ Straboi lib. xvi. p. 749- 
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cning to invade Armenia, Vonones thought proper to 
retire from tbenc6, after having folicited, in vain, the 
affiflance of Tiberius, by a folemn cmbalTy fcnt to Rome 
for’ that purpofe. From Armenia the unhappy prince 
withdrew into Syria, and there delivered himfelf up to 
Creticus Silanus, governor of that province, who, in con- 
feque^ice of his being educated at Rome, fuffered him to 
live at Antioch, with the pomp and title of a king. He 
'was afterwards removed by Germanicus from Antioch to 
Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia, whence he made his cfcape, 
though kept under a ftri£l guard ; but being foon after 
retaken, was killed by one Remmius, a Roman foldier K 
Germanicus had removed him from Antioch to Pompeio- 
polis, at the requeft of Artabanus, and alfo becaufe he 
was in high favour with Cneius Pifo, to wbofe wife, Pian- 
cina, be made rich prefents, having brought with him 
into Syria immetrfe treafures 

Artabanus, having now no competitor to contend with, 
began to treat his fubjeds with great cruelty : whereupon 
fome Parthian lords, among whom were Sinnaces, a man 
of great power and credit, and an eunuch named Aldus, 
entering into a plot againft him, fent privately to Home 
j for Phraates, the fon of king Phraates, who had been de- 
I livered by his father to Auguftus, as a hoftage. The 
1 deputies reprefented, that the Parthians were ready to 
I revolt ; that they wanted only a leader ; that a defeend- 
! ant of Arfaces, fupported by Rome, and feen on the 
1 banks of the Euphrates, would occafion immediate and 
I general infurre61ion. Tiberius, who had fucceeded Au- 
guftus^ was glad of fo favourable an opportunity of raifing 
new difrurbances in Parthia ; for Artabanus, elated with 
the fuccefs that had attended him in his wars with the 
neighbouring nations, had not only feized on Armenia, 
and appointed his eidefl fon Arfaces king of that country, 
but fent a meflage to the governor of Syria, demanding 
: the treafures which Vonones had left there, and in Ci- 
licia ; and claiming all the countries which had been pof- 
fefled by Cyrus, and fince by Alexander Tiberius, 
therefore, in hopes of humbling the haughty Parthian, 
immediately difpatched Phraates to recover his father’s 
kingdom ; but that prince arriving in Syria, and there 
difufing the Roman way of Jiving, to which he had been 
many years accuftomed, and refuming the Parthian cuf- 
toms, was feized, on that fudden change, with a violent 

^ Suet, in Tiber. & O^v. cap. at. Tacit. Annal. lib. Si. cap. 
^4* ® Tacit. Aitftitlii ibid. 
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didcmper, which put an end to his life. At the fame 
time the plot was difeovered, and the chief promoters of 
it either privatelf put to death, or fo narrowly watched, 
that they could not meet, without being obferved, to con- 
fult together about the neceffary meafurcs. 

However, Tiberius did not abandon the enterprlze; 
but fubftituting Tiridates, another prince of the royal 
family of Parthia, in the room of Phraates, wrote to Mi- 
thridates Iberus, requefting him to invade Armenia, with 
his brother Pharafmenes, king of Iberia ; and, by thefe 
means, to draw Artabanusout of his own kingdom. Mi- 
thridates, purfuant to the directions of Tiberius, entered 
Armenia, at the head of a numerous army of Iberians, 
and made bimfelf mailer of Artaxata, the metropolis of 
that kingdom. At the fame time his brother Pharafmenes, 
having recourfe to treachery, fuborned fome of the fer* 
vants of Arfaces to murder him. Artabanus no fooner 
heard of the inyalion of Armenia, and the death of hi;» 
fon, than he difpatched his other fon, Orodcs, with a 
powerful army, againft the enemy 5 and, at the fame time, 
fent to hire auxiliaries in Sarmatia and the neighbouring 
countries. Pharafmenes,. on the other .hand, having 
joined the Albanian forces to his own, and received great 
fupplies from Sarmatia, marched to the alliftance of his 
brother, and, meeting with Ofodes, offered him battle ; 
which he declining, Pharafmenes befieged him in his 
camp, and he was obliged, at laft, to put all to the ilfue 
of an engagement, which proved very bloody, the Par- 
thians behaving with their ufual bravery. The viClory 
was long doubtful ; but, in the end, Pharafmenes having 
attacked and wounded Orodes, and a report being fpread 
through the Parthian army, that he was killed, the Par- 
thians retired in difoider, and left Pharafmenes mafter of 
the field. This viclory was attended with the conquell 
of Armenia, which Pharafmenes over-ran without oppo- 
fition. In the mean time Artabanus, having raifed an- 
other army, marched in perfon againff the united forces 
of Mithridates and Pharafmenes ; but bis army being en- 
tirely defeated, he was obliged to abandon his dominions, 
and take refuge among the Carmanians and Hyreanians 

Upon the retreat of Artabanus, Lucius ViteIHus, go- 
vernor of Syria, advanced with his legions to the banks 
of the Euphrates ; and, having crolTed that river on a 
bridge of boats, caufed Tiridates, whom he had brought 

^ Tacit. Anna!, lib, vi. cap. 36, Jofepb* Antlq« lib, xviii. cap. S. 

with 
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with him, to be proclaimed kin^ of Parthia. The new 
king was immediately joined by a great many Parthian 
lords, among whom were Oriiofpades, Sinnaces, and 
Abciagefes. Ornofpades brought with him a ftrong body 
of horfc, and Abdagefes all the enfigns of royalty which 
bad been committed to his care. When Vitellius found 
the Parthians inclined to receive Tiridates, he repafled 
the Euphrates with his legions, and retired into Syria. 
iHe had no fooner retired, than Phraates and Hiero, two 
men of great power and authority among the Parthians, 
from envy to Abciagefes, who governed the new king anci 
the whole court, returned to their old allegiance, and re- 
called Artabanur, who was, at his firft appearing, joined 
by all thofe who hated Abdagefes. The Scythians like- 
wife, the Dahse, and the Sacae, declared in his favour, 
and fent powerful fupplies : fo that he was foon in a con- 
dition to take the field at the head of a very numerous and 
well-difciplined army. Tiridates, who had employed his 
whole time in befieging a fortrefs whither Artabanus had 
conveyed his treafures and concubines, did not think it 
advifeable to hazard an engagement at this junfture. He 
therefore retired into Mefopotamia, with a defign to re- 
cruit his army in the country of the Elymaeans and Arme- 
nians, and then try the fortune ^f a battle 5 but in his 
march he was abandoned by the greateft part of his troops, 
who either went home to their habitations, or fled to Ar- 
tabanus, infomuch that, not thinking himfelf any longer 
fafe within the Parthian dominions, he retired into Syria, 
leaving his competitor in quiet pofleflion of the crown 
But it was not long before new difturbances obliged 
Artabanus to quit the kingdom a fecond time. The no- 
bility, incenfed at his cruelties and haughty behaviour, 
again confpired againll him j and, taking up arms, obliged 
him to take flielter in the dominions of Izates, king of the 
Adiabenians, who not only received and entertained him 
i in a manner fuitable to his rank, but, by his kind offices, 

I prevailed upon the Parthian nobility to receive their king 
j spin, after he had, by a folemn oath, promifed to for- 
! give all thofe who had taken up arms againlt him. The 
Parthians had placed Cinnamus on the throne in his 
room, who was, by Izates, perfuaded to refign the regal 
power and authority to the baiiiflicd prince. Artabanus 
being thus reftored to his kingdom, by the mediation of 

® Tacit ibid. cap. 4T, 44,43,44* Jofepb. ibid. cap. 6 . Dio Calf, 
hb. Iviii. p. 537. Suet. in Tiber, cap. 66. 
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Izates, beflowed on him the rich couiitry of Nifibis, a^d 
allowed him to wear a ftrait tiara, and to lie in a golden 
bed ; which were privileges peculiar to the kings of. Par- 
thia. From this time he governed with great equity and 
moderation, and, after a reign of thirty years, died, 
greatly lamented by all his fubje6h, leaving behind him 
feven fons, Darius, Bardanes, Gotarzes, Orodes, Vol- 
gcfes, Pacorus, and Tiridates. 

Yr. of FI. I 3 y his laft vvill he appointed Bardanes to fuccecd him, 
who, forgetful of the obligations his family owed to Izates, 
made war upon him, becaufe he refufed to join that prince 

, - againft the Romans. His monftrous ingratitude towards 

B^^rdanes, a prince who had fo well deferved of the Parthian nation, 
wa^ highly refented by the chief lords of his kingdom, 
who, taking up arms, killed him, and raifed his brother 
Gotarzes. Gotarzes to the throne p. This is the account which Jo- 
fephus gives us, in few words, of the feveral acceflions 
and reigns of Bardanes and Gotarzes ; but Tacitus, dif- 
agreeing with that writer, relates that event in a quite 
different manner^. According to him, Gotarzes and 
Bardanes were not the fons, but the brothers of Artaba- 
nus, who was fucceeded by Gotarzes, a moft cruel prince, 
and therefore fo much hated by his fubjefts, that they 
called Bardanes to the crown. Bardanes, as he was a 
man of great refolution and aftivity, marched, in two 
days, three thoufand furlongs, and, arriving at Ctefiphon, 
Gotarzes furprifcd Gotarzes, and drove him from the throne. 
expelled by 'VV'ith the fame expedition he over-ran the chief provinces 
Bardanes, Parthian empire, and was c^ery-where received 

with loud acclamations. Seleucia was the only city that 
refufed to fubmit, which he clofcly befieged j but while 
he was wafting his time before that place, Gotarzes un- 
cxpc^ledly arrived at the head of a numerous army of Da- 
hans and Hyreanians, which obliged Bardanes to raife 
the fiege, and retire to the plains of Ba£lria. Gotarzes 
followed him ; but while the two armies were ready to 
engage, Gotarzes received private intelligence of a con- 
fpiracy formed by the chief men of the kingdom againft 
himfelf, and alfo his brother, to whom he immediately 
imparted it. Hereupon the two competitors had an inter- 
view, in which they were at laft thoroughly reconciled ; 
both of them fwearing on the altar not to moleft bne an- 
other, but to turn their arms againft their common ene- 
mies : nay, Gotarzes, judging Bardanes more worthy of 

p Zonar. lib. iii. Philoftrat, lib, i. &iii. de Vita Apollon. s Ta- 
cit. Anna!, lib. xi. cap. 8 

the 
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the crown than himfelf, refigned it to him ; an inftance Gotarzef 
of equity and moderation feldom to be met with ! And, in ntigns thg 
order to remove all ground of jealoufy, retired into the 
moft remote parts of Hyrcania. Bardanes, leaving Bac- slrdanTi 
tria, returned to the fiege of Seleucia, which voluntarily 
fubmitted, after he had attempted, in vain, to reduce it 
Jby force. Being now foie mafter of the Parthian empire, 
he formed a defign of recovering Armenia 5 but Vilius 
Marfus, or, as we read in Jofephus, Caffius Longinus, 
governor of Syria, threatening him with war in cafe he 
made any attempts upon that kingdom, he thought it ad- 
vifeable to drop the enterprize ^ 

In the mean time Gotarzes, repenting of his refigna- hutrepemt^ 
tion, and being called by the nobility, who, in time of o,ndjirtn)et 
peace, were continually attempting to change the gdvern- 
ment, railed new forces, and advanced, at the head of a ^ * 
powerful army, to the river Charinda, where he was en- 
tirely defeated by Bardanes, who, elated with that vidlory, 
attacked and reduced all the countries lying between that 
river and the Gindes, which parts the Dahans from the 
Arians. There he was obliged to halt, the Parthians, 
though viftorious, refuting to follow him into thofe coun- 
tries. Having therefore ercSed monuments, with pom- 
pous inferiplions, importing, that none of the Arfacidae 
before him had exa£);ed tributes from thofe nations, he re- 
turned home with the fpoils of the countries he had con- 
quered. The glory he acquired in this expedition ren- 
dered him infupportable to his fubjefts, efpecially the no- 
bility, who, confpiring againft him, killed him at a hunt- Bardanes 
ing match, when he was not attended by his guards, not ”^^fdered, 
apprehending any treachery or danger. He was, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, a prince endued with excellent qualities, 
and would have been one of the greateft kings that ever 
reigned in Parthia, had he ftudied to be as much beloved 
by his fubjeftsas he was feared by his enemies®. 

Upon the death of Bardanes difputes arofe among the Yr. of FJ. 
nobility, relative to elefting a king to fucceed him, feme *397* 
declaring for Gotarzes, and others for Meherdates, the 
grandfon of Phraates, by whom he had been delivered to 
the Romans as a hoftage. At lail the party of Gotarzes Gotarzes, 
prevailed, who was no fooncr placed on the throne than 
he began to praftife all forts of cruelty on his fubjefts, 
efpecially on thofe who had adhered to Meherdates : 
whereupon they had private recourfe to the emperor Clau- 

^ Tacit Annal. lib. xi. cap. 8, 9. Jofepb. ibid. « Tacit ibid. 
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dius, foliciting him to fend them Meherdates, fince they 
could no longer bear with Gotarzes, whofe cruelties had 
rendered him odious to all his fiibjc 61 s. Claudius rea- 
dily complied with their requeft; and having exhorted 
Meberdares to govern with equity and moderation, he 
difmifled him, together with the ambadadors ; and, at the 
fame time, v/rote to Caius CaCius, governor of Syria, en- 
joining him to attend the young prince to the banks of 
the F.uphrates. When Meherdates arrived in Syria^ Caf- 
fius drew together his legions, and marched with him to 
Zeugma, where the river was then fordable. There he 
encamped, and being joined by Abgarus, king of hdelTa, 
and fuch of the Parthian chiefs as privately favoured Me- 
herdates, he exhorted, in their prefence, the new king 
to forward the execution of his defign, left the Parthians 
fhould in the mean time, as it had often happened, cool in 
their affeftions to him, retire home, or join his com- 
petitor. 

This advice, the beft that could be given, was fruftrat- 
cd by the treachery of Abgarus, who had, in appearance, 
efpoufed the intereft of Meherdates, but was,, in reality, 
entirely attached to Gotarzes. He detained the young 
king many days at Kdeifa, though Carrhanes, a leading 
man among the Parthians, and a finccrc friend to Meher- 
dates aftured him, that if he only fliewed himfelf, he 
would be joined by great multitudes; but Meherdates, 
ncgleding the advice of his friends, followed that only 
of the treacherous Abgarus, who prevailed upon him to 
march a great -way about, and, inftead of entering Mefo- 
potamia, though he was on the borders of that country, 
to pafs through Armenia, which was in great part covered 
with fnow. As they defeended into the champaign coun- 
try, wearied with the deep fnow and fteep mountains, 
Carrhanes joined them with his forces. Thence they 
crofled the Tigris, pafied through the country of the Adia- 
benians, and advancing to the city of Ninos, the ancient 
feat of the kings of Aflyria, made thcmfelves matters of 
that place, as they did likewife of the ftrongxaftle of Ar- 
bela. In the mean time Gotarzes, having offered facri- 
fices on Mount Sambulos to the gods of the place, efpe- 
cially to Hercules, encamped in the plain, with the river 
Carraa betv/ecn him and the enemy Meherdates endea- 
voured, by daily infults and haughty meffages, to draw 
him to a battle; but he declined it, folicking, in the 
mean time, hy his emiffaries, the friends of Meherdates 
to abandon and betray him. In thefe endeavours he was 

attended 
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attended with all poffible fuccefs ; for firft, Ixatcs, king 
of the Adiabenians, and afterwards Abgarus, king of 
Edeflans, went over to him, with all the forces under thei^ 
command. Meherdates, feeing himfelf forfaken by his 
allies^ and miftrufting thofe who remained, refolved, as 
his only refource, to commit the ifluc to chance, and rilk 
a battle ; which Gotarzes no longer avoided, his army 
being now as much ftrengthened as his enemy’s was weak- 
ened. Both parties engaged with the utmoll fury, and 
the viiflory continued doubtful, . till Carrhanes, having put 
to flight one of the enemy’s wings, and purfuing it too 
far, was furrounded by a body of referve, which prevented 
him froin returning to the afliftance of Meherdates $ who Uharn^ 
being fo hemmed in that he could not make his efcape, drjeated, 
furrendered to Parrhaces, a dependent of his father’s, by 
whom he was immediately loaded with fetters, and deli- 
vered up to the conqueror. Gotarzes looking upon him 
not as one of the race of Arfaces, but as a Roman, and 
foreigner, ordered his ears to be cut off, in contempt of the 
Romans, but granted him his life to fhew his clemency ^ 

Not long lifter this battle Gotarzes died, and was fuc- ^o»ofifs. 
ceeded by Vonones, at that time governor of Media, 
whofe reign was fliort and inglorious ; for he did nothing 
which writers have thought worth tranfmittting to pofterity. 

Upon the death of Vonones, the crown of Parthia de* 
volved upon Volngefes, the fon of Gotarzes, according Yr. of FU 
to Jofephus ; of Vonones, according to Tacitus, in the ^39^ 
beginning of his reign he invaded Armenia with a power- ’ * 

ful army ; and having, without oppofition, made hirrifclf 

ma^T^er of Artaxata and Tigranocerta, the two chief cities ^oiegifes* 
of ihat kingdom, he obliged Rhadamiftus, the Iberian, 
who had ufurped the crown, to fave himfelf in Iberia. 

Upon his rctre:^L Vologefes declared his brother Tiridates 
king of Armenia, having before appointed his other bro- 
ther, named Pacorus, king of Media ; for 1 iridates and 
Pacorus had yielded the crown of Parthia to him, though 
born of a Greek concubine ; whence he thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to procure a crown for each of thofe 
who had fo generoufiy parted with one for him ; but 
while he was in Armenia, a plague breaking out in his 
army, occafloned by want of provifions, he was forced to 
relinquifh his conquefts, and retire into his own domi- 
nions. Hereupon' Domitius Corbulo, entering Armenia, 

expelled Tiridates, with the few Parthian forces that had 
t Tacit, ibid. Sc lib. xii. cap. 14 . 
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continued with him, and placed on that throne Tigrancs, 
the Cappadocian, as we have related in the hiftory of 
Armenia. 

This affront Vologefes could not brooks Having, with 
great folemnity, crowned Tiridates, king of Armenia, he 
difpatched Monoefes, one of his generals, with a . ftrong 
body of chofen horfe, and Adiabcnian auxiliaries, en- 
joining him to drive out Tigranes, and recover Armenia, 
which had been long held by, and therefore belonged to, ’ ‘ 
the princes of the family of Arfaces. As for himfelf, he 
dropped his expedition againft the Hyrcanians, who had 
lately revolted ; and having raifed a great army, began to 
make the necelTary preparations for a defcent on the Ro- 
man provinces. Corbulo, whom Nero had charged with 
the defence of Armenia, was no fooner acquainted with 
the meafures taken By Vologefes, than he fcnt two legions 
to the afliftance of Tigranes, under the command of 
Verulanus Severus and Vettius Bolanus, with private 
injunctions to aft rather with caution than eagernefs 
and difpatch ; for he was more defirous, as Tacitus ob- 
ferves, of keeping a war on foot, than bringing it to a 
fpeedy conclufion : befides, he had written to Nero, that 
another general was neceffary to defend Armenia, fince 
Syria was threatened with a terrible ftorm from Vologefes. 
In the mean time he ported the remaining legions along 
the banks of the Euphrates j and, having raifed new forces 
in the province, placed guards at all the pafles, and 
erefted forts over the feveral fountains, to prevent the 
enemy from having any water in that dry and fandy 
country. 

While Corbulo was thus bufied in fecuring Syria, Mo- 
ncefes advanced by long marches towards Armenia, hop- 
ing to furprife Tigranes : but, with all his expedition, he 
found that prince ready to^ receive him j for he had filr- 
niftied the ftrong city of Tigranocerta with all manner of 
provillons, and warlike ftorcs ; and retired into it, with 
all his forces. Monoefes, after having attempted in vain 
to reduce it, withdrew, and began to lay waftc the coun- 
try. Hereupon Corbulo, who was unwilling to engage 
in a war with the Parthians, left he fhould lofe the repu- 
tation he had gained, lent ambaiTadors to Vologefes, to 
export ulate with him for attacking a Roman province, for 
befieging a king who was a friend and ally of the Roman 
people, and for ravaging a country which Rome had taken 
under her proteftion. At the fame time he gave him to 
iindcrftand, that if he did not abandon the fiege of Ti- 
granocerta, 
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granocerta, he would confider it as an infra(fl:Ion oi* the 
treaties fubfifting between the Parthians and Romans, 
and, in his turn, invade the Parthian territories. VoJo- 
gefes, cautious of provoking Corbulo, who had acquired 
great fame by his military exploits, anfwercd, that he 
would fend ambafTadors to beg of Nero the kingdom of 
Armenia, and to renew the alliance made by his ancef- 
tors with the people of Rome. Agreeably to this anfwor 
he immediately difpatched meflengers to MonCefes, order- 
ing him to raife the fiege of Tigranocerta ; and retired 
himfelf, with all his forces, to wait for the return of the 
ambafTadors he had fent to Rome. 'The emperor Nero 
received them in a very obliging manner ; but refufed to 
renew his ancient alliance with the Parthians, unlefs they 
renounced all pretenfions to the crown of Armenia. This 
anfwcr fo incenfed Vologefes, that he immediately drew 
all his forces together, with a defign to invade Syria ; 
but finding the banks of the Euphrates ttrongly guarded 
by Corbulo, he turned all his efforts again 11 Armenia, 
where he gained thofe advantages over Caifennius Pietus. 
which we hav.e related at large in the hillory of that king- 
dom. However, he confented at lafi, dreading the con- 
fequence of a war with the Romans, that his brother Ti- 
ridates fnould go in perfon to Rorne, and there receive 
the crown of Armenia as a gift frorn Nero ; who bellow- 
ed it upon him accordingly. Thus the ancient alliance be- theancknt 
tween the two empires was renewed, and the affairs of alliance he- 
the Eaft were fettled in peace From this time no far- 
ther mention is made of Vologefes till the beginning of ^ndVar- 
the reign of Vefpafian, to whom he fent ambafTadors, of- thians re- 
fenng to aflift him with forty thoufand Parthian horfe newsd* 
Vefpafian, being already fettled on the throne, did not 
accept of the fuccours offered him ; but renewing all the 
ancient treaties with the Parthians, difmified the ambaf- 
fadors with prefents, and maintained, during the reign 
of Vologefes, a good underftanding with the Parthian 
nation. That prince being now difengaged from all fo- 
reign and domeffic wars, applied himfelf to the building 
of a city, which, from his own name, he called Vologe- 
focerta, or the city of Vologefes ; but was prevented by 
death from completing the w'prk he had begun. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Artabanus III. who, dif- 
agreeing with Vefpafian, efpoufed the caufe of the coun- 
terfeit Nero, of v/hom we fliall have occafion to fpcak in 


0 Tacit, ibid. 


w Tacit. Hill. lib. vi. 
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the hiftory of Rome. However, the emperor did not 
think it advifeablc to refent the affront, the^ kingdom of 
Parthia being at that time in a very flouri/hing condition, 
and the Roman provinces greatly weakened by a late ir- 
ruption of the Alani, a barbarous people of Scythia, in- 
habiting the countries bordering on the river Tanais, and 
the lake Maeotis. Artabanus bad formed a defign of in- 
vading Armenia ; but died before he could put it in ex- 
facfrus IL ecution Upon his death, his fon Pacorus II was raif- 
ed to the throne*, but all we know of him is, that he 
entered into an alliance with Decebalus, king of the 
.Daci, and maintained, during the whole time of his reign, 
which is faid to have been very long, a ftrid friendlhip 
' with the Romans He was fucceeded by his brother 

Cofdms, Cofdrocs : he invaded Armenia, expelled Exadares, who 
had been appointed king of that country by the em- 
peror Trajan, and placed nis eldeft fon, Parthamafiris, on 
the throne. As this was an open infraction of the trea- 
ties fubfifting between the two empires, Trajan haftened 
into the Eaft, with a defign to humble the Parthians, who, 
relying on their victories formerly gained over the Ro- 
mans, were raifing new difturbances in Syria and Arme- 
nia, and making incurfions into the Roman provinces 
bordering on their dominions. His arrival in Armenia 
was fo fudden and unexpected, that he reduced the whole 
country almoft without oppofition, and took Parthama- 
Ithe mpe*’ gj-is hinifclf prifoner. Animated with thefe fucceffes, he 
entered Mefopotamia j and, having there befieged and 
^Mifopoia- ftrong city of Nifibis, after many Ikirmilhes and 

m i/ encounters, be made himfelf maftcr of that opulent coun- 
try^ never before fubjeCl to Rome. From Mefopotamia, 
which be reduced to a Roman proidnce, he returned, in 
the beginning of the winter, into Syria j whence he ac- 
quainted the fenate with the fuccefs that had attended his 
arms againff the Parthians ; and was by them honoured 
with the furnames of Armenicus and Parthicus *. 

Early in the fpring the emperor took the field again ; 
hut was warmly oppofed by Cofdroes, whom he found en- 
camped on the banks of the Euphrates, with a delign to 
difpute his paffage. The emperor, after having fcveral 
times attempted to ford that river, and been always re- 
pulfed with great llaugbter, was obliged to caufe boats 
to be built on the neighbouring mountains, which he pri- 
st Xiphilin/in Othonc. y Suidas, voce Plin. 

EpiJt. lib. X. * Sext. Ruf, in Breviar. Theod. Min. Spartian. 
in Xi’aj. 
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vatcly conveyed from thence on carriages to the water- 
fide; having, in the night-time, formed a bridge with 
them, he paflfed his army the next day, but not with- 
out great lofs and danger, the Parthians harafling his men 
the whole time wdth inceflant fliow^ers of arrows, which 
did great execution. Having gained the oppofitc bank, 
he advanced ' boldly into Ailyria, the Parthians flying 
every where before him, and made himfelf maftcr of 
Arbela. Thence he purfued his march, fubduing, with 
incredible rapidity, countries where the Roman Randards 
had never been difplayed before. Babylonia, or the pro- 
vince of Babylon, voluntarily fubmitted. The city itfelf 
was, after a vigorous refdtance, taken by ftorm ; by which 
means he became mafter of all Chaldaea and Allyria, the 
two richell provinces of the Parthian empire. From Ba- 
bylon he marched to Ctefiphon, the metropolis of the 
Parthian monarchy 5 which he befieged, and at laft re- 
duced. But there are few particulars recorded of 
thefe great conquefts ; this expedition, however glo- 
rious to the' Roman name, being rather hinted at, than 
deferibed by the writers of thofe times. While Trajan 
was thus making war in the heart of the enemy’s country, 
Cofdroes, having recruited his army, marched into Me- 
fopotamia, with a defign to recover that country, and cut 
off all communication between the Roman army and Sy- 
ria. On his arrival in that province, the inhabitants 
flocked to him from all parts ; and moft of the cities, 
driving out the gariifons left by Trajan, opened their 
gates to him. ifereupon the emperor detached Lucius 
and Maxitnus, two of his chief commanders, into Mefo- 
potamia, to keep fuch cities in awe as had not revolted, 
and to open a communication with Syria. Maximus was 
met by Cofdroes ; and, having ventured a battle, his 
army was entirely defeated, and himfelf killed. But Lu- 
cius, being joined by Euricius and Clarius, two other 
commanders fent by Trajan with frefh fupplies, gained 
confiderable advantages over the enemy, and retook the 
cities of Nifibis and Seleucia, which had revolted. 

Trajan, though poflefled of all the beft and moft fruitful 
provinces of the Parthian empire, was convinced that he 
could not, without an enormous expence, maintain his 
conquefts, nor keep in fubje<ftion fo fierce and warlike a 
people, at fuch a diftance from Italy : he therefore fefolved 
to place over them a king of his own choofing, who 
Ihould hold the crown of him, and his fucceflbrs, and ac- 
knowlegc them as his lords> and fovereigns. With this 
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view, he repaired to Ctefiphon 5 and, having there aflhn- 
bled the chief men of the nation, he crowned one of the 
royal family, by name Parthanafpates> king of Parthia, 
obliging all who were prefeut to pay him their allegiance. 
He choie Parthanafpates, becaufe that prince had joined 
him at his iirfl; entering the Parthian dominions, coji- 
dutted him with great fidelity, and Ihewn, on all occa- 
fions, an extraordinary attachment to the Romans. Thus 
the Parthians were at laft fubdued, and their kingdom 
made tributary to Rome* But they did not long continue 
in this ftate of fubjeftion ; for they no fooner heard of 
I'rajan’s death, which happened ftiortly after, than they- 
drove Parthanafpates from the throne; and, recalling 
Cofdroes, who had retired into the country of the Hyrca- 
nians, openly revolted from Rome. Adrian, who was 
tlien commander in chief of all the forces in the £aft, 
and foon after acknowleged emperor by the army, thought 
it imprudent, though he was at that time in Syria with a very 
numerous army, to engage in a new war with the Parthi- 
ans ; but contented himfelf with preferving the ancient 
limits of the empire, without any ambitious profpefts of 
farther conquefts : therefore, in the beginning of his 
reign, he abandoned thofe provinces beyond the Euphrates, 
which Trajan bad conquered, withdrew the Roman gar- 
rifons from Mefopotamia, and, for the greater fafety of 
other places, made the Euphrates the boundary of, and 
barrier in, thofe parts, polling his legions along the banks 
of that river. 

Cofdores died after a long reign, and was fucceded by 
his cldcft fon Vologefes ; in whole reign the Alani, break- 
ing into Media, then fubjed to the Parthians, committed 
there great devaftations 5 but were prevailed upon, with 
rich prefents fent them by Vologefes, to abandon that 
kingdom, and return home. Upon their retreat, Volo-» 
gefes, having no enemy to contend with at home, fell un- 
expe£ledly upon Armenia; furprifed the legions there ; 
and, having cut them all in pieces to a man, entered 
Syria; defeated with great flaughter Attillus Comelianus, 
governor of that province ; and advanced, without oppo- 
fiiion to the .neighbourl>ood of Antioch, putting every 
where the Romans, and thofe who favoured them, to the 
fword. Hereupon the emperor Verus, by the advice of 
his collegue Antoninus, furnamed the Philofopher, leav- 
ing Rome, haftened into Syria ; and, having forced the 
* Parthians from that province, ordered Statius Prifeus Jo 
invade Armenia, and Caffius, with Martius Verus, to 

enter 
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enter the Parthian territories, and carry the war into the 
enemy's country. Prifeus made himfelf mafter of Artax- 
ata, and, intone campaign, drove the Parthians, though 
notvwithout great lofs on his fide, out of Armenia. Caf- 
fius, on the other hand, having, in feveral encounters, 
defeated Vologefcs, though he had an army of four hun- 
dred thoufand men under his command, reduced, in four 
years time, all thofe provinces which had formerly fub- 
mitted to Trajan, took Seleucia, burnt and plundered the 
famous cities of Babylon and Ctefiphon, with the Itatcly 
palaces of the Parthian monarchs, and ftruck terror into 
the molt remote provinces of that great empire. On his 
return, he loft above half the number of his forces by 
ficknefs and famine ; fo that, after all, the Romans, 
Spartianus obferves, had no great reafon to boail: of their 
vidlories and conquefts: 

However, Antoninus Verus, who had never moved dur- 
ing the whole time of the war, from Antioch and Dapline, 
took upon him the lofty titles of Parthicus and Armenicus, 
as if he had acquired them juftly in the midftof his plea- 
fures and debaucheries *. After the revolt and death of 
Caflius, Antoninus the Philofopher repaired into Syria, to 
fettle the aftairs of that province ; and was, on his arri- 
val, met by ambafladors from Vologefes, who, having 
recovered moft of the provinces fubdued by Caffius, and 
being unwilling either to part with them, or engage in a 
new war, folicited the emperor to confirm him in thepof- 
feflion of them, promifing to acknowlege the fovereignty 
of Rome. To thefe terms Antoninus readily agreed, and 
a peace was accordiiigiy concluded between the two em- 
pties j which Vologefes did not long enjoy, being foon 
after carried off by a diftemper, and not murdered by his 
own fubje£^s, as we read in Conftantinus Manafles, who. 
calls him Belegefes* 

Upon his death, Vologefes III. the fon of his brother 
Sanatfuces, and grandfon of Cofdroes, was raifed to the 
throne. He fided with Niger againft the emperor Sevc- 
rus ; who having fettled affairs at home, marched againft 
him, advancing to the city of Ctefiphon, whither he had 
retired, laid fiege to th^ metropolis. Vologefcs made a 
mofl: gallant defence ; but the city, after a long fiege, 
and much blood-flied on both fides, was taken by affault. 
The king's treafures, with his wives and children, fell in- 
to the emperor's handsj but Vologefes had the good fortune 

* £ufeb. in Chron. Zonan lib. iv. Orof, Hill. Mifcel. Tbeo-‘ 
dof. Min. ibid. 
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to make liis efcape. Severiis had no fooner croflTed 
the Euphrates, than Vologefes recovered all the provinces, 
except Mefopotamia, which he had reduccS. Thefe ex- 
peditions were very expenfive to the Romans, and coit 
them much blood, without their reaping any advantages 
from them ; for, as they had not fufficient forces to keep 
in awe the provinces they had fubdued, the inhabitants, 
greatly attached to the family of Arfaces, never failed to 
return to their ancient obedience, as foon as the Roman 
armies were withdrawn. Vologefes was foon after en- 
gaged in a war ftili more troublefome and deftruftive with 
his brother Artabanus, who, encouraged by fome of the 
difeontented nobles, attempted to rob him of the crown, 
and place it on his own head. Vologefes gained feveral 
victories over his brother, and rebellious fubjefts j but 
died before he could reilore the empire to its former tran- 
quility. 

Artabanus, who had a numerous army, did not meet 
with any oppofition in feizing the throne, vacant by the 
death of Ids brother, though Tiridates had a better title to 
it, as being his elder brother. He had fcarce fettled the 
affairs of his kingdom, when the emperor Caracalla, de- 
firous to fignalize himfelf by fome memorable exploit 
againft the Parthians, fent a folemn embafly to him, de- 
firing his daughter in marriage. Artabanus, overjoyed at 
this propofal, which, he thought, would be attended with 
a lading peace between the two empires, received the 
ambaffadors with all pofBble marks of honour, and readily 
complied with their requeft. Soon after, Caracalla fent a 
fecond embaffy, to acquaint the king, that he was coming 
to folemnize the nuptials : whereupon Artabanus went to 
meet him, attended with the chief of the nobility, . and 
his bed troops, all unarmed, and in fnoft pompous habits 5 
but this peaceable train no fooner approached the Roman 
army, than the foldiers, on a lignal given them, falling 
upon the king’s retinue, made a dreadful daughter of the 
unarmed multitude, Artabanus himfelf efcaping with 
great difficulty- The treacherous Caracalla, having 
gained by this exploit great booty, and, as he thought, 
no lefs glory, wrote a long and boafting letter to the fe- 
nate, affuming the title of Parthicus for this piece of 
treachery. 

Artabanus, refolving to reven^ himfelf on the Ho- 
inans for their inhuman , and baroarous treachery, raifed 
the moft numerous army that had been known in Par- 
thia, eroded the Euphrates, and entered Syria, putting all 
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to fire and fword. But Caracalla being murdered before 
this invafion, Macrinus, who had fucceeded him, met 
the Parthians at the head of an army compofed of many 
legions, and all the auxiliaries of the fintes of Alia, 
The two armies no fooner came in fight of each other, 
than they engaged with the utmoft fury The battle 
continued two days, both Romans and Parthians fighting 
fo obftinately, that night only parted them, without any 
apparent advantage on either fide, though both retired, 
wheii night ended the conteft, crying, “ Vitiitory, vic- 
tory V* The field of battle was covered with dead bodies, 
there being alreadjr forty thoufand killed, inel tiding both 
Romans and Parthians : nevertheJefs Artabanus w^as heard 
to fay, that the battle was only begun, and that he would 
continue it till cither the Parthians or Romans were cut 
in pieces. But Macrinus, being ajiprifed, that the king 
came highly enraged againft Caracalla in jiarticular, and 
dreading the confequcnces wdiicb would attend the de- 
ftrutElion of his army, fent an bet aid to Artabanus, ac- 
quainting him with the death of Caracalla and propc fiiig 
an alliance between the tw^o empires. The king, under- 
ftanding that his great enemy was dead, readily embraced 
the propofalsof peace and amity, upon condition that all 
the prifoners, w'ho had been taken by the treachery of 
Caracalla, fliould be immediately reflorcd, and a large 
fum of money paid, to defray the cxpences of the war. 
Thefe articles being performed without delay or hefitatien, 
Artabanus returned into Parthia, and Macrinus to An- 
tioch \ 

As Artabanus loft, on this occafion, the flower of his 
army, Artaxerxes, a Perfian of a mean defeent, but of 
great courage and experience in w^ar, revolting from the 
Parthians, prevailed upon his countrymen to join him, 
and attempt the recovery of the fovereign powxr, which, 
he faid, they had unjuftly been deprived of, firft by the 
Macedonians, and afterwards by the Parthians their vaf- 
fals. Artabanus, upon the news of this revolt marched, 
with the whole ftrength of his kingdom, to fupprefs it ; 
but, being met by Artaxerxes, at the head of a no lefs 
powerful army, a bloody battle enfued, w^hich is faid to 
have lafted three days. At length the Parthians, though 
they behaved with the utmoft bravery, and fought like 
men in defpair, were forced to yield to the Perfians, who 

* Thcodof. Min. ubi fupra. Zonar. lib. iv. Sozoracn. Hiftor. 
Tripart. lib. iii. cap. i« 
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^r&co^0Mndcd bf3 mare experienced leader. Mo/l of 
it^ir troops were off" ^ tfic Sight, and the king him- 

felf taken prifoneipiind (mn after put to death by Arta- 
xerxes’ order. The Parf hians, having loft in this fatal en- 
gagement both their king and their army, were forced to 
fubmit to the conqueror, and become valfals to a nation 
which bad been fubjeft to them for the fpace of four 
hundred and feventy-five years- Thus was this gallant 
and warlike nation fubdued at laft, and the empire once 
more transferred to the Perfians. However, the royal 
family of Arfaces did not end in Artabanus, but continued 
to reign in Armenia, till the time of the emperor Juftini- 
an, holding that kingdom of the Perfian monarchs, to 
whom the Arfacidaeof Armenia were tributaries. Among 
thefe we find the following princes mentioned in hiftory, 
Arfaces, Tiridates, Artabafdes, Tiridates 11. Arfaces IL 
Paras, Tigranes, and Arfaces III. all defeended* from 
Arfaces, brother to Artabanus IV. the laft king of Par- 
thia. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

The Hijlory of the Perfans,from their recover- 
ing the Empire from the Parthians to their 
being fubdued by the Arabs. 

S E C T. I. 

According to the Greek and Latin Authors. 

T he reader hath before feen after wbat manner, and 
how long, the Perfians were fubjc6f to the Parthians 
princes. W c are here to fpeak of their atchievements after 
they had again rendered themfclves independent \ and not 
only fo, but lords alfo of. many fpaciqus provinces, and 
^he firft nation in the Eaft. As w^e have no regular bif- 
tory of Perlia by any Greek or Latin writer, what we 
ofier to the reader in this fe£lion is collected, as carefully 
as might be, from fuch as have occafionally mentioned 
the Perfian affairs. Thefe paffages we have digefted into 
their natural order ; and it there be any omiffions, they 

will 
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will be fupplied in the next article, wherein wc £baJl treat 
of the fame period, from the Oneutaj hiftorians (H). 

yf Table of the Perfmn Wngs. 

Years. Mo. D. Years. Mpr^ths. 


Artaxares, 

>4 

10 

Vararanes VI, 

17 

Sapof es I. 

3 * 


Perozes, 

ao 

Ormifdares, 

1 

0 Ip 

Valens, 

4 

Vararanes I. 

3 


CavadcB, 

If 

Vararanes II. 

17 


Zanibades, 

$ 

Vararanes HI. 

0 

4 

Cavades, reftored. 

30 

Narfes, 

7 

9 

Chofrocs I. 

48 

Mifdates, 



Hormifdas, 

% 

Sapores I^. 

70 


Chofi oes II. 

39 

Arta)rerx.;s, 

4 


Si roes, 

Adhelyr, 

s 

Sapores III. 

5 


0 

Vararanes IV. or") 

• 11 


Sarbaras, 

0 

Carmanfaa, J 


Bornaritn, 

0 

Ifdigertes, 



Hormifilas, 

10 

Vararanes V. 

zo 





Artaxares, or, or as he is fometimes called, Artaxerxes, 
the reftoier of the Perfian kinguom, was not only a prU 


(H) We have divided the 
hiftory of this period into two 
parts : the firfl is conipofed of 
luch materials as the Latin and 
Greek writers furnifli, parti- 
cularly that noble collection 
which goes under the name 
of the Byzantine Hiftorians, 
whence we have taken ten 
times as much as hath appeared 
in any modern language, and, 
hy alfembllng a multitude of 
divided paftages, have prefent- 
ed the public with fomeihing 
that looks like a con Defied, hi f- 
tory ; whereas Byzarus, whofe 
hiftory of the Perfian affairs is 
delbrvedlyeileemedthebeft (i)," 
found' hirafelf fo deftitute of 
matter, that, in his hiftory of 
the Perfian aftairs, he makes 
the reigns of the Roman em- 
perors his rule, and refers the 
feries of Perfian monarchs to 
a table. The fecond part id 


really taken from Oriental w ri- 
ters. hut more efpccially from 
Mirkbond ; and what is re- 
lated is fo necelfary a fupple- 
ment to what the firft part con- 
tained, that, without it, there 
would not only have remained 
a vifible imperfeClion, but, in 
many places, it would have 
been unintelligible ; becaufe 
the Greek writers wilfully mif- 
reprefent the manners, cuf- 
toms, and literature of the 
Oriental nations. The compa- 
rifon, theretbre, of thefe dif- 
tind hiftortes will illuftratc 
each of them, and enable the 
intelligent reader perffeClly to 
comprehend both ; whereby 
this w*ide chafm will be in 
fome meafurc filled up, and 
this period of Perfian hiftory 
no longer remain, as it hitherto 
hath done, under an impene- 
trable obfeurtty. 


(0 Rerum Petiicarum Hiftoria, inim gen tU, mores, ipftituta, 
reutne geft^s ad hsec ufq«< tempora^ compledlens i 
Bizaro Sentinatc, fol. A, D. |6ai. 
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vatc pcrfon, but of fpurious birth, as we are informed by 
Agathias (I). His mother was married to one Pabecus, 
or Pabec, who wa^ther a tanner or a ihoemaker, but a 
perfon well {killed in judicial aftrology. It happened, 
that one Safanus, or Safan, a military officer, travelling 
through the country of the Caduceans, took up his lodg- 
ing in the houfe of this Pabec, who, by his art, perceiv- 
ing that a perfon begotten by this ftranger would become 
the head of, a potent family, and alfo arrive at regal ho- 
nours, was exceedingly chagrined that he had neither 
filler, daughter, nor coufin in the houfe. At length, his 
ambition furmounting his fenfe of fhame, he caufed his 
wife to go to bed to Safan, who begat on her Artaxares. 
When Artaxares came afterwards to be king, Pabec and 

(I) As we have taken the that nation, procured, by their 
foregoing table chiefly from favour, the perufal of the royal 
Agathias, it is neceflary we annals ; from whence he made 
Ihould fay fomething of the many extracts, which, at his 
merit of this author. He was earnefl delire, be communi- 
a native of Marina, ,and ap- cated to Agathias, Thefe 
plied himfclf to the fludy of were, in that hiflorian’s opi- 
the law. As thole who dedi- nion, of lb great weiglu, that 
cated their time to the acquire- he preferred them to the me- 
ment of that fcience, ftudied moirs of Procopius, differing 
moftly in colleges, he was from from him, to follow' them; 
thence called Scholafllcus (2). which Ihews that he was tho- 
He was a poet and hiflorian; roughly convinced of their au- 
but it is m his laft capacity thority. From thefe extracts 
only that we are to confider he drew up a Ihort, but very^ 
him. He was, it feems, fo perfpicuous and,exa6l account 
pleafed with Procopius’s me- of all the Perfian monarchs, 
moirs of the Perfic wars, that from Artaxares, who recovered 
he refolved to cojitinue them ; the kingdom from the Par- 
which he did in the hiflory wc thians, to Cofrocs, with wbom 
yet have, divided into five himfelf was contemporary (3), 
books. In the fourth of thefe, It is from this fhort account 
he takes occaiion to mention that we have taken the dates, 
one Sergius, who was {o well and fuch other material cir- 
Ikilled in the Perfian tongue, cumfiances, as we thought 
as to be on that account in cx>uld not be had, with the 
great favour with Cofroes the fame probability of exadlnefs, 
firtf. This man, making fe- from other hiflorians, who 
Tcral Journies into Perfia, and wrote from later and lefsau- 
Jiarihg many opportunities of thentic memoirs. 

Converflng with tnc learned of v 

Agath. SeboUft. Pirsefiit, ad Hiff# ( j) Agath. Schoh Hift. 

lib. iv, p. 24 <’* 

Safan 
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Safan each claimed him for a fon : theory became pub- 
lic ; and it was agreed, that he IhouMbe ftyled, ** The 
Ion of Pabec, of the feed of Safan Artaxares from 
his youth accuftomed himfelf to a military life ; and hav- 
ing attained to great Ikill, and no lefs reputation, in the 
wars, he projected the delivery of his countrymen from 
the Parthian yoke. In purfuance of this defign, he ex- 
cited a general revolt ; and having in three battles routed, 
and in the lad flain, the Parthian monarch, he alTumed 
the double diadem, and the pompous title of king of 
kings. He was a man of great abilities, and undaunted 
fpirit, or, in other words, a perfon of great courage, and 
unbounded ambition 

He was no fooner feated on the throne, than he formed Aprts his 
a defign of reftoring the Perfian empire to its ancient right to 
glory ; and having caufed the neceffary preparations to be 
made, he gave notice to the Roman governors of the pro- 
vinccs bordering on his dominions, that he conceived dent Per* 
himfelf to have a juft and unqueftionablc title, as the fuc- Mn em* 
ceflbr of Cyrus, to all the Leffer Afia ; this country he com- 
manded them immediately to quit, as well as the pro- 
vinces on the frontiers of the ancient Parthian kingdom, 
which were already his. Alexander Severus was, at this 
time, poffeflbr of the Roman empire; a youth, un- 
der the tutelage of his mother, who had hitherto dwelt 
always at Rome. He was therefore unwilling to engage 
in a war; and, for that reafon, fent letters to Artaxares, 
importing, that he would do wifely to keep within bounds, 
and not, out of vain hopes of conqueft, undertake new 
wars, which might not be attended with the fame fuccefs 
as formerly ; that, in the prefent cafe, he ought to con- 
(ider, he was not to deal with Barbarians, or with a 
nation unufed to war, but with the Romans, whofe em- 
perors, Auguftus, Trajan, and Severus, had often van- 
quifhed the Parthians, The Perfian king paid little re- 
gard to thefe letters ; on the contrary, be began to raife a 
great army, and to attack the fortined pofts of the R^ 
mans on the river Euphrates, making fuch a progreft in 
the redudlion of the adjacent provinces, that the emperor 
Alexander, how unwilling foever he. might be, was con* 


Agath. Scholaft. Hill, de Reb. G«ll. Juftinian, Iro^rat. Edit. 
Parjf. Tib* ii. p, 65, lib. iv. p, i34'* * Herodian* Hift. hb. vi. 

Ml Lamprid. in Vit. Aurcl. Alexand. Sever. Orof* Hid. vn. 
cap. IK Nicephor. Hill. Ecclef. lib. i. cap. 6. Gregor. Abul*. 
Phar. Hift. dynait. vii. p. iSli, 
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ftramed to raife an army, and to march towards Mefepo- 
tamia, in order to^ive a check to the Perfian power 
Sifidi an Artaxares was employed in the ficgc of Nifibis, or An- 
to when he received intelligence of Alexander's 

^eemltror Hiarching towards him ; upon which he thought proper 
4Uxander, to raife the ficge, that he might recruit and refrefli his 
army. He fent, however, deputies, or ambalTadors, if 
may be allowed to call four hundred perfons by that title, 
whom he ieleded for their extraordinary ftature and 
peat llrength ; and, having furnifhed them with rich ha- 
bits, and line hories, he gave them orders^ when they 
fhould be introduced to the emperor’s prefence, to fpeak 
thus : The great king Artaxares commands the Ro- 

mans, and their prince, to depart out of Syria and Alia 
Minor; and to rdiore to the PerCans all the countries on 
this fide the -^Igean and Pontic Seas, as of right defeend- 
ing to them from their anceftors ®.” 

His «r^«- T liefe heralds,^ or ambaffadors, performed their com- 
gersrigo^ •miffion very exactly; this fo highly initated Alexander, 
21 prince of the gentleft difpofition, that he or- 
dered all their equipage to be taken from them, and fent 
them into Phrygia, where they were affigned farms, which 
they might* cultivate for their fubfiftence. Then he ad- 
vanced into Mefopotamia, which he recovered, in a great 
meafure, without fighting. Hiftorians differ fo much in 
their accourits of the fubfequent parts of this war, that it 
is almoft impoflible to reconcile them. We (hall, how» 
ever, relate what appears to us moft probable ^ 

Artaxares advanced with his forces into Mefopotamia, 
as foon as he thought himfelf ftrong enough to give the 
enemy battle. His army confifted of a hundred and 
. twenty ihoufand horfe, ten thoulatid heavy-armed fol- 

diers, eighteen hundred chariots with feythes, and feven 
elephants. Alexander, however, did not decline 
Ctsb^aihy engagement enfued, in which the Romans 

R(h were vifiorious; and Artaxares was compelied to retire 
nans, mto his own dominions, where, with great affiduity, he 
applied himfelf to the recruiting and reftoring his army. 
On the other hand, the Roman emperor divided his forces 
into three bodies : the firft, marching through Armenia, 
had orders to penetrate into Media ; tlie fecond pafled 
over the matfiies^ to enter the Parthian dominions on the 
other fide ; the third, being the greateft, and which the 

• <1 Herodian/lc w®!. Lamprid. tita e Zonar. Hift. 

ad A. C. *3^ f fferodian. d^;^ivi*amprfd. ida ftipra. 

emperor 
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cmperbr commanded in perfon, was to have advanced into 
the heart of A rtaxa res’ dominions : ^nd if this fcheme 
had been thoroughly executed, in all probability, the 
Perlian power would not only have been weakened, 
but even brought to the verge of defl:n^£i:ion s. 

The body of troops, which paflcd through Armenia, Reffores his 
underwent great difficulties, and, with great fatigue, ar- afairs fy 
rived at laft at Media. Artaxares marched againft them ^ 

with a formidable army ; but failed in his efforts ; for, 
the country being uneven, the Roman foot had the 
advantage of his cavalry. While he was confidering how 
thefe evils might be furmounted, he received advice that 
the other body of Romans had broke into his territo- 
ries; an irruption which, in feme meafure, fruftrated all 
his defigns. However, having left guards Sufficient to fe- 
cure the paffes, he marched againft the new invaders. 

Thefe troops, finding no enemy to oppofe them, plundered 
all the country, and, proud of their fpoils, M^ould no 
longer be reftrained under difeipline ; nay, at laft th^ 
became fo licentious, that they flew Flavius, their com- 
mander in chief, for endeavouring to keep them within 
bounds, and for being more careful of their fafety than 
they were themfelves. In this fituation the Perfian king 
fell upon them, and rather deftroyed than defeated them. 

The Roman emperor returned firft to Antioch, and then 
to Rome, where he triumphed, and affiimed the title of 
Parthicus and Perficus (K). Artaxares made the beft ufe 
of his abfcnce, recovering what he had loft, reftoring the 
glory of the Perfian name ; and haying reigned with 
much reputation, died with honour, and in peace, after 
t.njoying the kingdom twelve, or, as others fay, fifteen 
years, abating two months 

’ He was fucceeded in the throne by his fon Sapores, or Yr, of FI. 
Sapor, a prince equally famous for ftrength of body, and 2590. 
abilities of mind, fierce and untraffable in his nature, co- A.D 
vetous of glory, haughty, infolent, and cruel. He was no 
fooner feated on the throne, than he began to meditate a ^ 
new war with the Romans, to which he was encouraged 
by a traitor, who dwelt in his court. The name of this 
man was Cyriadcs, the fon of another Cyriades, an emi- 

s Zonar. ubi fiipra. Herodian. lib. vji. ^ Agath. Scholiaff* 
lib. iv« p. 

f K) Nothing can be more by Herodian and ^lius Lam- , 
oppofitc than the account giTcn pridius of the Peruan war. 
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nent commander in the Roman army. This profligate fon 
began his exploits with robbing his father. He was na- 
turally a voluptuary j and therefore, when he had poflefled 
himfelf of this treaiure, he withdrew into Peifia, where 
he lived in that fplendor and luxury, for which he had fa- 
crificed his honour. In conjunftion with Odomaftes, a 
Perfian general, he laid wafte the adjoining provinces ; and 
having at Jaft prevailed upon the king to take the field, 
Cyriades, with the deferters, w^ho^ for the fake of plunder, 
followed him, attacked the cities of Antioch and Caefarea 
Philippi, both of w^hich they were fo lucky as to make 
themfelves matters of; whereupon Cyrades took firft the 
title of Caefar, and then called himfelf Emperor, acquiring, 
by degrees, dominions, revenues, and forces, not alto- 
gether unworthy of that title K 

The young emperor Gordian, when he had fettled the 
affairs of the enjpire in the Weft, refolved to refeue the 
Eaft alfo from the tyranny of pfeudo-emperors, as well as 
from the terror of the Perfian arms. With this view, he 
^marched into Syria, at the head of a numerous army ; 
^nd while his father-in-law, whom fome waiters call My- 
fitheus, others Timefocles, lived, his affairs were properly 
conduced : the Perfian found himfelf conftrained to with- 
draw into his own dominions, whither the emperor follow- 
ed him, taking Charra, or Haran, in Mefopotamia ; but 
while he was preparing to pufh his.conquefts ftill farther, he 
W’as murdered by the treachery of Philip, whom he made 
captain of his guards, on the death of his father-in-law 

This Philip, having poffefled himfelf of the fovereign 
authority, made peace with Sapor, and abandoned Mefo- 
, potamia and Armenia to him again. Part of thefe pro- 
.vinces, on the news of the Agnate’s difapprovlng his con- 
du£l, he recovered anew, without (hewing any regard to 
his treaty; and, leaving a fufEcient number of troops to 
fecure the frontiers, marched back into Italy. As foon 
as the Roman army was withdrawn, Sapor and Cyriades 
renewed their incurfions ; and the latter, growing ftronger 
than ever> began, in all rcfpe^ls, to be treated as an em- 
j^ror. Indeed the Roman affairs Were in fuch a confufed 
uatc, that many, who would otherwife have oppofed 
Cyriades, were now glad to be fheltered under his pro- 
teftion. At length, however, things began to take an- 
other turn : Valerian,' though he was feventy years old 

i Tfcbel. Pol, in Hitt. Tringint, Tyran. k ’Herodian. Hift. 

hb. vm Jul. CapitoHn. de Vita Gordian. Terr. Zofim. Hift. A. p. 
HP Zonan A. C. 2^4. 
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when he was advanced to the empire, yet fpared no pains 
to reduce all the numerous provinces to a proper de- 
gree of obedience. While he was thus employed, Sapor, 
with a formidable army, broke into the Homan territories, 
burnt and pillaged the country, and at length, advancing 
as far as EdelTa, befieged it in form ; but Dcmollhenes, 
who commanded there, made a gallant refiflancck 

Valerian no fooner received advice of this invalion, than 
he haftened, with the troops about his perfon, to its relief. 
His approach gave new fpirits to the diftrelTed inhabitants 
of the Roman provinces, and difpofed them to take all the 
neceflary fteps for compelling the Perfians to retire into 
their own dominions. The foldiers of Cyriades mutinied 
againil him, put him to death, and declared for Valerian. 
Sapor, however, confiding in the ftrj^ngth of his army, 
continued ftill before Edefia, in the neighbourhood where- 
of an a£lion happened, in which Valerian was taken pri- 
foner, whether by his own temerity, or the treachery of 
one of his commanders, cannot be determined. This^ 
incident gave a mortal wound to the Roman affairs in the 
Eaft, where Sapor gained continual advantages, and ufed 
his fortune with an infolence not to be endured. At length 
the people were driven todcfpair ; fo that, firft under the 
command of Calliftus, and afterwards under Odenatus, 
prince of Palmyrene, they took arms. They not only pro- 
tedled themfelves againft any farther infults, but the laft 
mentioned general defeated the Pcrfian, and feized part 
of bis baggage, with all his concubines ; a circumftance 
M^hlch determined him to retire into his own dominions. 
In his march he is faid to have made ufe of the bodies of 
his unfortunate prifoners to fill up the hollow roads, and 
tu facilitate the paffage of his carriages over fuch rivers 
as lay in his way. On his return into Perfia, he was fo- 
licitcd by the kings of the Cadufians, Armenians, BaiElri- 
ans, and other nations, to fet Valerian at liberty j but to 
no purpofe. On the contrary, he ufed him thc^ worfe, 
treated him daily with indignities, fet his foot upon his 
neck when he mounted his horfe, and, as fome writers 
fay, after feveral years confinement, caufed him to be 
flayed alive®. 

From this time the affairs of Sapor wore but an indif- 
ferent afpeft: Odenatus, fluflied with vi£lory, at the 

1 Jul. Capitolin. in Vita Gordian. Trcbell. PoK Hill. Trigint. 
Tyraii. Zonar. Hill. A. C. *53. Zolim. Hill. A. C. 15a. Tie- 
bell. Poll. in Vita Valerian. ‘Agath. Schol. lib. iv, p. ijs* Gregor. 
Abul-Fhar. dynalt. vii. p. laS. , , 
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iiead of a potent army, veiled with the charadler of preG- 
dent over the Roman provinces in the Eaft, bridled the 
Perfians, and made them frequent vifits in their own ter- 
ritories. Twice this general advanced as far as the city 
of Ctefiphon, feated on the banks of the Tigris, all the 
countries between Palmyra and that river being under his 
obedience. On his death, his wife, the celebrated Zeno- 
bia, continued to oppofe the Perfians, and with fuccefs,, 
till fhe was conquered, and made prifoner, by the empe- 
ror Aurelian, who vindicated the honour of the Romans 
on this fide, and took ample vengeance -for the ill treat- 
ment of Valerian. Much fpoil, many prifoners, and one 
of the king's chariots, Aurelian carried with him into 
Italy, and with them graced his triumph at Rome Sa- 
por, however, continued to enlarge his dominions at the 
expence of his barbarous neighbours ; and, having reigned, 
with great variety of fortune, thirty-one years, died, and 
left the kingdom to his fon (L). 

Hormifdas fucceeded Sapor ; of whom we have little to 
record. It was during his reign that the Palmyrenians took 
arms again, in order to free themfelves from the Romans, 
or rather, as other parts of the Roman empire had done, 
to affert a right of making emperors. They call their 
eyes on one Antiochus, whom they arrayed in purple, 
and faluted emperor : but Aurelian did not leave them 
long at liberty to carry on this uheme ; he returned with 
his vi£lorious army, reduced Palmyra, and made a dread- 
ful havock of the inhabitants. As for Antiochus, he 
took no notice of him ; and as Hormifdas had not inter- 
fered 5 therefore Aurelian did not invade his country : he 
had the good fortune, confequently, to die in peace, after 
having poflefled the throne a year and ten days 

n Trebcll Pol. in Vit. Gallien. Odenat. Zenob. & Saturmn. 
® Agath. Schol. Hift. Ub. iv. p. 134. Fiav. Vopife, in Vita Aurelian. 
Zofim. Hifi;. A. C. 274. 

(L) An eadern writer in- into the Eaft (i). In the reign 
forms us, that Aurelian made of this monarch flouriftied, ac- 
pei»:e with Sapor, and gave cording to the fame writer the 
him his daughter in marriage, famous heretic Manes, whofe 
in whofe train were two Greek opinions fo long difturbed the 
phylkians, who firft brought church (a), 
the writings of Hippocrates 

(t) Gregor. Abul-Phar. dynaft* vii. p, 138. (a) Agath. SchoJ. 

lib^iv. p. S54* Flav. Vopilc. in Vit* Aurelian. Gregor. Abul-Phar. 
dyhdft. vli. p. 130. ' 

- Of 
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OfVarancs the firft, who fucceecied him, we know 
very little more than that he reigned three years j during 
which Ipace we find not that he undertook any thing 
againft the Romans, or they again ft hwn. In truth, the 
empire was, at this time, in a very indifferent condition ; 
for, after the death of Aurelian, the Homan forces in Sy- 
ria and Mefopotamia were very unquiet. At length Sa- 
. turninus fet himfclf up for emperor, but with no great 
fuccefs ; yet, as be was a man of probity, and an excellent 
commander, he kept the Perfians within their limits : fo 
that the prince, of whom we are fpeaking, never had any 
opportunity of exerting himfclf p. 

Varanes the fccond afeended the throne on the death 
of the former king of the fame name. He had, at firlt, 
an intention to invade the Roman provinces ; but be foon 
found that the ftate of things was changed ; for, on the 
firft motion of his troops, the emperor Probus advanced in 
perfon into the Eaft. Upon this motion Varanes defifted 
from his enterprize ; and hearing of the emperor’s great 
fuccefs, ordered Narfes, who commanded for him in Ar- 
menia, to fend deputies to compliment Probus, to make 
him prefents, and to treat of peace. 'I'he emperor re- 
ceived them very haughtily, refufed the prefents they 
brought, and wrote an anfwer to the letter of Narfes, to 
this purpofe : that all he had was his ; that he wondered 
how he could fend him fuch trifles ; wherefore he had 
fent them back, as well knowing how to have all that he 
polTefTed when the Romans fhould defire it. However, 
he granted them peace at this time ; and intimidated 
them fo much with his power, that the Perfians forbore 
making their ufual excurfions for feme time At length 
Varanes began to think of recovering fome of the pro- 
vinces which his anceftors had loft y but before he was 
able to do a^^y thing, he found himfelf difturbed by do- 
meftic feditions ; and, before thefe were calmed, Probus, 
aflembling a great army, began his march towards the 
Eaft. Varanes conceived himfelf delivered from this 
misfortune, when he heard that the army, in a fedition, 
had killed the emperor ; but he was miftaken’ ; for Carus, 
his fucceilbr, after fubduing feveral barbarous nations, 
fliortly after entered Mefopotamia, and, carrying all be- 
fore him, advanced beyond Ctefiphon, as if he intended* 


P Agatb. SeboUfl. ubi fupra. Flav. Vopife. in Vita Satiifnin. 
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an abfolnte conqueft of that province. The fears of the 
Perfians were, however, foon over ; for the epiperor Ca- 
ms diet! in the fiift march be afterwards made, either by 
an illnefs under which he had long laboured, or by his 
tent’s being fet on fire by lightning. But what was 
Hill more happy for the Perfians, a notion prevailed 
amongft the Romans, that fate had afligned Ctefiphon for 
the bounds of their empire, which they were never to pafs 
but to their hurt. Soon after Numerianus, the fon of 
Carus, was alfo flain ; and the Roman army, under the 
command of Dioclefian, returned into Italy. Varanes 
hereby gained fonie refpitc, which he employed in ftrength- 
ening his frontiers ; but when, on the news of the dif- 
turbances which had happened in the Roman empire, he 
began to think of invading its provinces, Dioclefian fud- 
denly returned into Armenia, with a great body of forces, 
and thereby ftruck fuch a terror into the Perfians, that 
they were afraid to undertake any thing of confequence. 
Soon after this tranfa£l:ion Varanes died, after an unfor- 
tunate reign of feventeen years, leaving the kingdom to 
his fon % 

Varanes the third, who reigned no more than four 
months.. He is dignified by hiftorians with the title of 
Seganfaa(M). 

Narfes fucceeded next ; a prince of high fpiiit, who 
meditated no lefs than the redu£lion of all the Perfian 
provinces, held at this time either by the barbarous na- 
tions, or conquered by the Romans. It is certain that 
never did a fairer opportunity offer for the execution of 
this great defign, than at the beginning of this prince’s 
reign. The Roman empire was in fuch difl;ra£Iion, that 
though there were two emperors, yet they found the 
weight too heavy for them ; and therefore created two 
Ctefars to fhare the burden of government. War was 
kindled in every corner of the empire, when Narfes, with 
a great army, marched into Mefopotamia, and, in a fhort 
time, recovered moft of the places which had been in the 
hands of his anceflors ; but it was not long before Dio- 
clefian fent Galerius, one of the Csefars, with a numer- 
ous army, to Antioch, to check the progrefsof the Per- 

» r Fiav. Vopjfi^. in Vita Prob. $: Car. Zonar. Hift. A. C. *85. Sext> 
Awrel. Viftor. in Car. Agath. Scholait. p. 134, Gregor. Abul-Phar. 
dynaft. vii. p. 13a. 

(M) Agathias tells us, that nified king of the Segani or 
Seganfaa, or Seganfli^h, fig- Segeftani* 
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Han* Narfes did not decline an engagement; but bis 
fuccefs was not equal to his courage, either in this or in 
a fecond battle. Galerius, being conqueror in both, palled htiefeatid 
the river Tigris, and advanced into the centre of the king hyCaU- 
of Perfia's dominions. Narfes, though he retired, kept 
a drift eye upon the enemy, befecching his own troops 
not to look upon his conduft as timorous, but to be alTur- 
ed, that he would take an opportunity of vindicating their 
•honour, and revenge the lofs he had fultained. He did 
not fail to perform what he promifed ; for Galerius, 
elated with fuccefs, abating of his ufual care and circum- 
fpeftion, Narfes took advantage of his negligence, and 
falling upon the Roman army while they were upon their hh turn^ 
march, gave them fo total a defeat, that fcarcc any re- 
mains of them could be afterwards colleftcd. Galerius 
with much difficulty efcaped, and took refuge with the 
army of Dioclelian, who treated him but very cooly, 
difapproved of his conduft, and, for fome time, refufed 
to trull him with another army. At length, however, the 
zealous importunities of Galerius prevailed ; and levies 
being made with all poffible expedition, he was fent with 
frefli forces agaiiill Narfes. ThePerfian king had, in this 
interval, made the beft ufe of bis viftory, retrieving not 
only the cities and country which he had loll, but alfo 
bringing into the field a numerous army, compofed chiefly 
of chofen horfe, to maintain the conquefts he had made*. 

Galerius, taught by experience, now afted with the Conftraimd 
utmoft circumfp clion, and depended no Icfs on his own 
conduft than on the courage of his forces. After having 
viewed the pofture of the enemy, he made a difpolition 
for beating up their quarters ; and this plan was executed 
fo fuccelsfully, that he gained a complete viftory. Narfes 
was wounded, and forced to fly, with a fmall remnant of 
his army, int'^ the mountains. His baggage, treafure, . 
papers, all fell into the hands of Galerius, as did likewife 
his lifters, his queen, his concubines, and children. In 
vain he endeavoured to repair his misfortune ; the fpirits 
of his fubjefts were effectually damped by this blow, in- 
fomuch that he found it impoffible to colleft another 
army capable of taking the field againft the viftorious Ro- 
mans, who were foon after joined by Dioclefian and 
his army, who, at the time of the engagement, lay en- 
camped at Antioch, in order to have fuftained Galerius, 
in cafe any finifter accident had befallen him. Overcome 

• Zonar. Hil}. Eutrop. Hift. Rom, lib. ix. Agatii. 

Scholafl. ubi fupra. . , 
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with his misfortunes, Narfes, to rid himfelf of thefe trou- 
Welome neighbours, confented to give up five of his pro 
vnices ; on which condition peace was granted him, Ld 
hisqueenrel orcdj but jiis fitters, his concubines, and 
the other per/ons of quality who were taken in the battle 
were carried to Rome, and led in triumph. This mif* 
fortune occafioned the death of Narfes, when he had' 
enjoyed the regal dignity about feven years 
- y®® fucceeded by Mifdatcs, otherwife called Hor..- 

_ mifdas the fecond, who wore the diadem feven years and 
, five months, but without performing any remarkable ac- 
tion. As he was long in a declining condition, and had 
no iffue, the nobihty of Perfia were under the utmoft 
concern for the conlequeiices of his deceafe, without a 

whlTrh-M appeared the queen was 

with child; upon which a council of the magi was fum- 

moned ; and they were required to inform the nobles, 
whether the queen was with child of a fon or a daughter, 
i he magi anl^jt^ered, » Of a fon.” Hereupon all the no- 
bilityfwore tdlegiance, on the faith of the foregoing pre- 
dic.iony to the fon file fliould bear. The king dying in 
the interim, the public peace was preferved by this expe- 
dient i and, at the end of nine months, the queen was de- 
livered of a fon, who was a king as foon as he was born «. 

Sapores, or Sapor the fecond, who governed the domi- 
nions of his ancellors long and happily. He was a zealous 
- 0* ‘he ‘ligmty of the Perfiari diadem, and purfued 

Iteadily that dcfign which Areaxares had firft fet on foot 
of uniting all the territories of the ancient Perfian kings 
under his obedience. But he did not purfue this defigm 
as fome of his predeceflbrs had done, openly, and at the 
head of armies ; if he had, in all probability he would not 
have been more fortunate than they ; for the Perfian mi- 
Jitia were by no means able to combat the regular forces 
of the Romans. This prudent monarch took quite dif- 
ferent meafures: he encouraged the barbarous people, 
dwelling on the frontiers of the Roman provinces, to 
ravage aii^dharafs them. This condud he purfued more 
openly when the affairs of the Romans were in confufion. 
and vmh greater fecrecy when they were better ettablifli- 
ea. We extended his own dominions towards the eaft 
and the north ; he increafed his revenues, by encourag- 

*6* Hift. Comoend. p. 

*68. Gregor. ,Abut.Phar. dynaft. vii. p, jj*. Zonar. Eutroo A- 
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ing ittduftry and trade among his fubjefts ; he dlfciplined 
his forces, and, above all things, afl'efted an efteem and 
veneration for the civil and religious conftitution of hi$ 
country 

This laft mentioned difpofition induced him to perfe- perficuta 
cute the Chriflians, who were reprefented to him by the the chrif- 
magi, and the Jews fettled in his dominions, as men ofde- 
tellable principles, bad fubje6ls to their governors, and 
. .avowed enemies of religion, that is, of its fundamental arti- 
cles. It is faid that he put Simeon, bilhopof Ctefiphon, and 
many other ecclefiaftics, to death. One great crime ob- 
jefled to the Chriitians was, their regard for ConRantine, 
then emperor of Rome. His power was too great for Sa- 
por to think of attacking him openly; he therefore fent a 
folemn embalTy to Conftantinople, to compliment that 
prince, and -to renew the peace which had, for fo many 
years, fubfifted between the two empires, dire<5ling his 
minilters privately to enquire into the ftrength of the Ro- 
mans, and to purchafe a quantity of arms for the ufe of 
liis fubje6ls. The emperor, though informed of the de- 
fign ♦of Sapor, received his minifters very gracioully, 
granted their requefts, and, at their return, charged them 
with a letter for their mafter. Of this letter there are 
two copies extant, the one more full and corre£l than the 
other. The intent of the epiRle was, to perfuade Sapor 
to treat the Chriftians with greater lenity. The argu- 
ments made ufe of are juR and natural, delivered in lan- 
guage becoming the writer, and the prince* to whom it was 
addrefled (N). In all probability it had its elFea ; for we 

arc 

X Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xvii. Eufeb. in Vita Conftant. Sozo- 
men. Hift. Ecclef. lib. li. 

(N) Sozomer hath given us the general perfecution, but 
a long accoui oi the cruel of the principal martyrs, their 
perfecution railed againft the quality and behaviour ( i)» Eu« 

Perfian Chrillians by Sapor ; febius, in his hie of ConRan- 
but even this writer intimates, tine, affords us a concife view 
that the whole was not only of the perfecution ; but then 
excited, but managed alfo by he gives us the letter of the cm - 
the magi. Thofe who are de- peror at large ; whereas Soz^ 
lirous of entering farther into men gives us only an extras 
this matter, may find, in the of it. In this letter the eiuM- 
works of this hittorian, a very ror gives a fhort account ot bis 
copious account, not only of faith, then of his fuccefs and 

(i) Hifti Ecclef* lib* ii. cap, 9 > to, ii> 
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are informed by an impartial author, that Sapor treated 
the Chrittians afterwards with lefs fevcrity. 

However, he did not abandon the fcheme he had 
formed of raifing himferf, and his fucceflbrs, to the fu* 
preme dominion over the Eaft. When he had fettled his 
plan, he generoufly acquainted Conftantinc with his in*- 
tention, tranfmitting, by his ambafladors, a letter, or ra* 
ther a manifefto, wherein he exprefly fet forth his claim 
to all the dominions anciently belonging to the Perfian, . 
emperors 5 affirming, that the river Strymon was the le- 
gal boundary of his empire* Conflantine returned him 
an anfwer full of dignity and refolution ; and, though he 
was now advanced in years, made great preparations for 
war, aflembled a numerous army, and refolved to com- 
mand it in perfon. When the feafon of the year per- 
mitted, he joined his forces, and immediately began his 
march for the Eaftern provinces; but Providence pre- 
vented his defigii from taking efFe£i:, by removing him out 
of this life *, fo that, together with his empire, he left 
the management of this Perfian war to his fucceflbrs 
Sapor did not fail to make ufe of the advantages aifbrded 
him by the diforders which happened in the empire* on 
the death of Conftantinc ; he inftantly entered the Roman 
provinces, and re^annexed to his own dominions what his 
anceftors had loft (O). 

Though 


7 Zoirar* Hift. A. C. 337. Zofim. Hift, lib, ii. A. C. 338. Eu- 
trop.Ub. X* Amm. Marcel. Eufeb. Sozom. ubi lupra. 

grandeur, which he attributes his dominions to the favour of 
wholly to God’s blefling ; he Sapor; and befeeches him, for 
afterwards aepatiates on the his fake, to look upon them 
folly of idolatry ; but without as bis good’ and faithful fub- 
tniiiiuating any thing of his jedls (2}. 
fdifpicion . that Sapor w^s .an (O) It is a veiy difficult 
Iwater. He then very pa- thing to give any account of 
thcckally reptefents the mi- this war from the Greek and 
liNrks' which had conftantly at- Latin hillorians, notwithlland- 
tended unjuft and cru^ princes, }og the writings of many 
efpeciaily perfecutors, of whom who lived in thofe days have 
paitfcukrizea^ Valerian 3 come down to our hands, fome 
whom he afferts to have been commending the emperor Con- 
jh aiifhU tmdertakjnj|s ' ftans as a very martial prince, 
he^fteuted Chm- others upbraiding him with pu- 
he warmly re- fillanimity ; both endeavour- 
ing rather to fuic hiftory to 

in Vit^ Conftantim 

’ their 
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Although Sapor reconquered large trafts tof country, 
and was futicefsful in many engagements, he could not 
prevail againft Nifibis, the ftr^gell fortrefs the Romans 
had in Xhofe parts, though he often bcfieged it ; but was 
conftantjy defeated, and conflraiued, after great lofles, to 
relinqujfli th^ enterprize. As to the circumfpedlion of 
the emperor Conftans when in the field, it might very 
probably be owing to the fituation of thofe countries 
which were the feat of war. In a plain country^ fuch as 
Mefopotamia, the emperor was forced to a£l: with great 
circumfpeaion, becaufe the enemy had all advantages, 
their cavalry having room to extend themfelves, to retire, 
and to return to the charge. We need not wonder, there- 
fore, that the Ramans were more induflrious in fortifying 
their camps, than feeking the enemy. In the battle of 
Singara, which was fought in the night-time, Sapor had 
at firft the advantage, occafioned by the furprize the Ro- 
mans were under ; but, when* they had recovered them- 
felves a little, they repulfed the enemy fo vigoroufly, that 
in the end Sapor was forced to retire, after having loft 
his fon in the engagement, and received a dangerous 
wound in his own perfon. Both parties were, at laft;^ 
tired with the war : the Roman emperor, therefore, leav- 
ing the care of the eaflern provinces td Gallus, whom be 
had lately created Ctefar, retted into the weftern pro-^ 
vinces of his empire j while mpor, who perceived, that 
little was now to be acquired from the Ronians, turned 
his arms againft his eaftern neighbours, and left the cafe 
of his frontiers towards the Romans to his moft expea^ 
rienced generals. 

In his expeditions againft the Barbarians; he was more 
fortunate than againft the Romans : fome he fubdued by 
force, others readily yielded him obedience ; and whpi 
his moft poWf rfui and inveterate enemies, he made a ^ 
lid and lading peace. In the midft of this Aiccefs, he 
received advice, that overtures had been made to his gc^ 
nerals in the Weft for the conclufion of a peace. To (hew, 
therefore, his readinefs in this point, he dirpatcfaed one 
Narfes, a noblffman of great credit in his court, to cart^f 


their own opimous, than to 
the truth. 1^ making proper 
allowances, however, for the 
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his letters to Conflans, with the terms on which he was 
content to. enter on a treaty. This miniftcr proceeded to 
Sirmiuni) in order to havf an interview with Conftans, 
There he prefented him with the letters of the Perfian 
king. The purport was, that, no twith (landing Sapor knew 
himfclf to have a juft claim to all the countries between 
Perfia and the river Strymon, he was content, for the fake 
of peace, to be fatisfied with Mefopotamia and Armenia ; 
which, once yielded up, he would become the friend of 
the Romans. Narfes, perceiving how ill his mafter's let- 
ter was received, endeavoured to pacify the Romans, and 
to obtain from the emperor an account of his demands ; 
with which requeft Conftans readily complied. He nam- 
ed, on his fide, ambafiadors to Sapor, who were charged 
with letters, importing, that while himfelf was pofiefled 
of but a part of the Roman empire, he had, notwith- 
ftanding, maintained its ancient boundary in the Eaft ; 
and that now being mafter of the whole, it was not rea- 
fonable to expeft that he (hould yield to fuch conditions 
as had been propofed. The ^loman ambaftadors found the 
king of Perfia at Ctefiphon, where they* had many con- 
ferences with him, and his minifters, though to very little 
purpofe 5 for the Perfian would remit nothing. How- 
ever, time was gained, in which Conftans came firft to 
Conftantinople, and then prepared to fet out for the 
Eaft *. 

. About this time, one Antoninus, an officer of great 
credit in the Roman army, being perfecuted by fome of 
the emperor’s favourites, fled to Sapor, by whom he was 
received with open arms,, treated with the utmoft kind- 
ne&, and- immediately admitted into the higheft confi- 
dence. In the mean time, the emperor bad been pre- 
yatj^ed upon to remove Urficinus, who was general of 
horfe in the Eaft> and to give his command to Sabi- 
ntau, a very old man, wKo thought himfelf very cauti- 
oW ; but was, by others, efteemed timid, and moft unfit 
for fuprtanc command. The Perfian king, being informed 
^ntohfous of the* incapacity of the Roman general, 
determittei^ with the numoious army under his command, 
i^mcdiali^f to enter the Ife and to ad- 
vance raft aa withput embarraffing himfclf 

wddi to divide his forces, in order 

to ga^iloii towns. Accenrdindy, he pafled the Tigris, 
and wkh all hn^pja^le-diUgcncp tow.^4s the 
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Eu{)h rates, intending, if poilible, to penetrate into Syria, 
hoping to piHage that fruitful country, which ha4 enjoyed 
fo many years peace K But ITrficinus*, who had returned 
into the Kaft with the title of gener^ of the foot, prevented 
him, by throwing up works on the fide of the nver, and 
polling bimfelf, with his troops, behind. Sapor then, by 
the advice of Antoninus, turned to the left, and, before it 
was expeded, irlvcllcd the city of Amida. Ih the neighs 
••bourhood of this place, he took feveral llrong caftles, aind, 
in one of them, a confiderable number of Chriftian Vir^ 
gins, who had dedicated thcmfclvcs to the fervice of Gk)d»- 
The Perfian treated them not only with humanity, but 
with great politenefs, being defirous to (hew, that profpe- 
rity foftened his difpofition, inllcad of rendering him ar- 
rogant. Amida made a long defence, and the fiegc is 
faid to have coll Sapor thirty thoufand men. It was at 
lall, however, taken by ftorm, after a fiege of feyenty- 
three days. The principal officers of the garrilbn he 
hanged j the private men he^ent into flavery. He after- 
wards entered Mefopotamia, yvhere he took the town of 
Singara, and ruined it. He then attacked Bezabtia, ^<1, 
after a fiege of fome days, took and fortified it. Then 
he advanced to Virta, which he likewife invefted ; but, 
after a fiege of fome continuance, was obliged to. retire. 
The emperor Conftans, in the mean time, paffed the Eu- 
phrates, and marched to Amida, oyer the ruins of yvhich 
he is faid to have wept. He then advanced, ih hopes of 
regaining the places taken by Sapor, and proceeded to 
befiege Bezabda; but to no purpofe ; for the rainy fea- 
fon, and a fcarcity of provifion, obliged him to raife the 
fiege, and return into Syria, where ne continued all thd 
wiiitcr K 

Sapor, in the beginning of the next fprlng, drew toge- 
ther a great army, and m^de a fhew of entering the Ro- 
man province^ immediately \ which compelled the em- 
peror Conftaris to prepare alfo to take the field. As* he 
had, by this time, pot only a verv great body of forces, 
but thofe the bell in the empire, nis great excellence ly- 
ing in an exadl knowlcge pi military difdplirie, in all prd- 
bability the war would have been both bloody and lading, 
if it 'had not been prevented by the military prudence of* 
the Perfians, to Whoni, when an account was brought of 
«s; 
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Rom^ preparations, he inftantly determined to put 
ftrong gaftifons Jpto his frdntiers, and then to withdraw 
the remainder of his forces. The Roman emperor per- 
ceiving, that, without a peace, the war was at an end, re- 
fdiyed to foHow hu? example. Having given direftions 
for fortifying the places which were molt in danger, he 
marched away immediately againft Julian, who had taken 
the title of Auguftus, and had given juft grounds to fuf- 
pe£t he aimed at the empire ®. 

In this march the emperor falling fick and dying, Ju- 
ralfed to be abfolute lord of the Roman empire, 
'^empe- whole force of which he intended to make ufe of, in 
W Julian^ order to deftroy the Perfians ; that is, to break their power 
t fa efFe£lualIy, that it fhould be impoflible for them ever 

to trouble the Roman provinces. Full of this great pro- 
jea, he did every thing which might conciliate the minds 
of the foldiers, raife his own reputation, or by any 
means contribute to facUitate his enterprize: in which 
efiorts he fuceeeded fo well,* that the army difeovered an 
tinufual alacrity, apd readily followed him into the domi- 
niohs of Sapor, who contented himfelf with afting on the 
defenfivc, having no 'hopes of defeating the Romans in a 
pitched battle, under fo martial a prince. , In this expe- 
dition flprmifdas the Perfian commanded the left wing 
of the Roman arm^ j and, by bis advice, the emperor 
regulated moft of his dedgns. As long as he followed 
hjs advice, fuccefs attended his arms ; mme ftrong places 
ho took by force, others yielded through fear, , but moft 
were given up to him by treachery . it length he be- 
fi^ged CteCj^hon, which had been the bulwark of the Par- 
thian empire, without fuccefs j for it was well fortified, 
und had a numerous .garrifon. Here the Romans began 
to difeover how formia^lc an enemy they had to contend 
with 

The ' Pef^ans ; (kirm^ with him every day 5 the 
eounjtryoh all fi^es. wajs burnt and deftroyed, infomuch 
hmtuofar that it ap|^ared imprafilicable to obtain any farther ad- 
inttthh t^UtagO^ on, this hue. Julian therefore refolved to re- 
€0untry: to the which he had a fleet of tranfports, 

Jtaden wiA pro^Gohs. ATerfian of quality deferting to 
Julian* auu^d him# that the method he purfued would , * 

, « jib/xxi^ Eotrop* u1>i Aipra. Zofim. iibi Aipra. 
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be equally prejudicial to bis and to his alFilrs : that 
hitherto he might be juftly ftyled, the Conqts^ror of the 
Pcffens and that he might ftili better deferve this title, 
if he would follow his advice ; which was, to quit the 
fide of the river, butn his fleet, and march thrdngh a 
broad open road, into which he promifed tacendud 
where, after three or four days march, he would find ati 
end put to all the difficulties which he adually ftruggled 
with, or even apprehended. Hormifdas, when the cm-- 
peror confulted him upon this proje^, told him, that 
it was impra«£licable ; and that he would be undone, if 
he purfued it. Julian, however, was inflexible: he or-^ 
dered his foldiers to furnifti thcmfelves with twenty days 
provifions •, and commanded the fleet to be fet on fiire, 
notwithftanding the folicitations of his friends, who, while 
it was in a flame, aflured him that he was betrayed. Ifc 
now ordered the Perfian nobleman, and his attendants, 
to be put to the torpirC. This order was executed upon 
the fervants ; but their lord was fled. It therefore ferved 
only to increafe the emperor’s difquiet 5 for the men rea- 
dily acknowleged, that they came on purpofe to mrflead 
him. Notwithftanding this confeffion, Julian, as if he 
had loft his fenfes, threw himfelf, and his army, into that 
road which had been pointed put to him by his enemies. 

For three or four days they met with little or no interrup- 
tion ; but afterwards Sapor, with the whole force of 
Perfia, fkirted them in their march ; and, at the begin- 
ning of the night, continually fet upon their rear-guard. 

The weather proving intenfely hot, water fcarce, and pro- 
vifious failing, Julian faw plainly, that his obftinacy had 
brought him into difficulties almoft unfurmountable. He 
ftiil continued to bear up againft them with great con- 
ftancy ; and the foldiers, encouraged by his cxampl-^, 
repulfed the l erfians with much flaughtcr, as often as 
they were attacked. At length, on the twenty-fifth of 
June, in the evening, a m^hty cloud of 'duft arofir, oc- 
cafioned by the advance of the greater part of the Per* 
fxan horfe. On this occafion the Petfian noblemen fjaVe 
tefUmony of their valour, makii^ .fuch ah impreffion on ^ 
the l«ft .wing of the Rakxan army as obligca the emperot 
to repair thither in perfon ; rfiere he roqeived an arrow Jumm 
in his body, whether from the enemy, or from one of his 
own foldiers, could never be Imown ; of which wound 
hedkd next night This event threw his army into 
^onjlernation, alAou^ they had m tte 
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fight the day before, flain many thoufand Perfians, and 
amongft them fifty perfons of (juality *. 

Sapor, as fdon as he was informed of the emperor’s 
death, made proclamation, that he would eire a great 
reward to the man by whofe hand he fell ; which, how- 
prer, tyas never claimed. At the fame time, to fhew his' 
defire of peace, he fent deputies to Jovian, who had 
fucceedcd Juhan. In four days a peace was concluded, 
whereby the five provinces in difpute were for ever yield- 

xrri? together with the ’ftrong fortrefs of 

NiCbis, which had fo long been the bulwark of the em- 
pirc. As foon as the treaty was concluded. Sapor fur- 
nimed the Romans, for their money, with pro vifions, and 
alfo gave and received hoftages for the due performance 
of the treaty ; which was exaiSHy executed, though with 
much relu£l:apce, by the Romans : yet of the powerful 
army led by Julian into Perfia, fcarce a tenth part re- 
mained ; and even thefe returned, by the favour of this 
peace, which they fo much decried f. 

During the reft which fo advantageous a treaty afforded 
monarch negleded no opportunity 
^ fettling effeSually the bounds of his empire towards 
Tartary and India. This plan employed him feme time, 
and ferved to excrcife his foldiers; but after the death of 
Jovian, the Roman emperor, when the affairs of that 
people were again difordered,’ Sapor did not fail to make 
a new irruption, in breach, as the Latin writers fay, of 
the peace fubfifting between the two empires. The iffuc 
of this war IS no lefs obfeure than its commencement. 
An we know of it is, that at the beginning Sapor had 
great advantages m Armenia, having flain Arfaces, who 
then reigned in that country, where he alfo reduced a 

T?® obedience ; but on the arrival of 

Arinthins, he was conftrainpd to abandon a great part of 
Howeyer, being intent on aggrandizing 
the Pprfiw dominions on this fide, be ftill remained in 
ar^, traniferr^ the imperial feat to Ctefiphon, the 
Parthian empire, that he might be al- 
ways M hand to im^prove fiich opportunities as might of- 
ter. It docs not, however, dppear, that after this time 
fl® gaipftd KQy great Viffoxy ; and all wc know farther is, 

Pi Wtf 
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that in the beginning of the reign of Gratian, this reft- 
lefs and ambitious monarch ended his days, after having 
reigned levpty years, or, as fome fay, feventy-two, with 
great variety'of fortune 

To Sapor fueceeded Artaxerxes ; but who he was is a 
• quedion (P). Ihe European hiftorians tell us nothing 
more concerning this prince, than that he maintained the 
..peace with the Romans, and governed his dominions 
quietly four years 

To him fueceeded his fon Sapor, the third of that 
name, who reigned five years ; but what he did in that 
fpace we find not in any Greek author, probably becadfe, 
adhering to the peace made with his grandfather, he ‘did 
not dilturb the Roman empire, then governed by Theodo- 
fius the Great. 

Varancs, or, as the Greeks write it, Vararanes, the 
fourth of that name, fueceeded his father Sapor. He is 
alfo kriown by the furname of German Saa, of which we 
. have little or no account, as to its meaning ; elfewhere, 
however, this difficulty will be cleared up, and the title 
ffiewn to be Kerman-Shah, which province of Kerman 
was, in his reign, added to the Perfian empire. He alfo 
maintained the peace with the Romans, being otherwife 
employed 5 and therefore the Greek hiftorians fay very 
little of him, any more than of his • predeceflbrs, though 
he reigned eleven years. 

Ifdigertes fucce :ded Varanes; a monarch defervedly re- 
nowned for his many virtues. He was contemporary 
with Arcadius, emperor of the Eaft, with whom he lived 
not Oiily in terms of peace, but of friendftiip, infomuch 
• at his death, the emperor Arcadius declared him 
proteflor of his fon Theodofius the fecond, and of the 
Roman empire. Of this bequeft when Ifdigertes was in- 
formed, he fen*: Antiochus, one of his eunuchs, aperfoh 
of great wifdom and experience, to take care of his pu- 
pil’s education ; and by him declared to the fenate of Con- 
ftantinople, that he would turn the whole force of the 
Perfian monarchy upon whofoever Ihould attempt to diC- 
turb the young prince’s adminiftration. As Theodofius 
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grew the ties of fricndfliip became ftrotiger between 
the two empires, and embaflies were more frequent than 
in former times. Among other minifters whom Theo- 
dofius made ufe of, Marathas, a Mefopotamian bifhop, 
was one ; a perfon equally remarkable for the innocence 
of his life, and for the pleafantry of his converfation. 
His ftay in Perfia quite altered the ftate of the Chriflian 
church in that country, where hitherto the Chriftians had 
been looked upon not only as heretics, but as very bad 
fubjefts, on account of their inclination to the Roman 
emperors, who were of their own religion ; Marathas fo 
fully informed him of the true do£frincs of the Chriflian 
faith, that he began to entertain jufl ideas of the inno- 
' cency and loyalty of its profeflbrs, 

Marathas returned to Conftantinoplc, and was employed 
a fecond time in an embafiy to Perfia, where he had not 
been long before a new opportunity offered for raifing his 
credit with the king. . The prince of Perfia was thought 
to be ppffeffed. This pious prelate, afhllcd by Abdas, 
whom he had confecrated bifhop in Perfia, joined their 
prayers to God for the prince’s recovery ; which foon af- 
ter happened, to the joy of the whole court, and to the 
honour of the Chriftian religion. Ifdigcrtes governed, in 
the whole, twenty-one years; and, during that fpace, 
lived in perfect peace and friend fiiip with the Romans, 
as alfo with the Chiiflians in his own dominions, whom 
he treated not only with lenity, but indulgence h 
Yr. of FI. Varancs, or Vararanes, the fifth, fucceeded his father 
4769. Ifdigertes ; and feems, notwithftanding what the Greek 
A. D. 4^1. writers affirm, to have had, in his own difpofition, a great 
IfaranesV, for the Chriftians. He had not, however,* 

been lo^ng upon the throne before he found himfelf pro- 
voked to fuch a de^e, as conftrained him to lay afide all 
indulgence, and o^nly to pcrfecute them with great fe- 
verity, Abdas the Peffian prelate, in a high and unwar- 
rantable fit of zeal, burnt a fire-temple to the ground. 
The king fent for bim ; and, having a great refpcdb for 
Hs perfbn, reproved him jrcmly, and advifed hini to re- 
btti^ld it j but he rejefted ^is advice. The magi refented 
this matter fo warmly, and, by their clamour, fo incenfed 
^ejftople, that the king ^Vas obliged tp proceed to extre- ' 
iidities, to order ail the ^riftian churches to be demolillv 
cd, and to put bifliop Abdas to death. After this execu- 
tion a furious perfecution began, on the pretence, that 

I Agatb. lib. iv» 137. Paul. lib. xvi. Gre- 
gor, dyna^. yu* p. 14^1, 
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thofe who differ in religion from their prince cannot be 
loyal CO his governipent- As for perfons of quality, they 
were deprived of their places and eftates, but were in- 
dulged in life and liberty, in hopes of their coming over, 
Hormifdas, a man defcended of the ancient race of Achae- 
mencs, after being ftrippcd of his fortune, vvas reduced 
to keep camels for his bread 5 another nobleman had bis 
wife taken from him, and given to his Have : but thcfc 
methods wrought no converfions. The isneaner fort of • 
people M'^ere delivered over to the mercy of the magi, and 
confequently fubjedted to an inexpreffible variety of 
deaths and torments 

Thefc proceedings quickly occafioned differences be- fTarbrsah 
tween the Perfian and Roman monarchs, efpcciallyas rca- cuitotih 
fons of ftate concurred with the interelt of religion. Theo- 
dofius, in the days of Ifdigertes, had lent a certain num- 
ber of miners, who were to be employed in working fome 
fiiver and gold mines, which had been long neglefted in 
Perfia. Thefe miners Varanes had refufcd to fend home j 
and therefore, as well on this account, as becaufe multi- 
tudes of Chriftians fled from Perfia to the dominions of 
Theodofius, both parties began to prepare for war. The 
king of Perfia made choice of Narfes for his general, and 
fenc him to his frontiers^ where he expetSted to hav$ 
found a numerous army : but he was miftaken j the troops 
were not come to the place of rendezvous. Before they 
could be affen*bled, the Roman general Ardaburius, 
marching through Armenia,^ fell into Azazenc, a Perfian 
province, and began to wafte it with fire and fword. 

Nai ils ru! fooncr received advice of this irruption, than 
h^ inflantly marched to give him battle with the forces he 
hnd about him. The confequence was, that the Perfian 
was worfled; hut, being an able ^ptain, made a good 
retreat. He aw, that it was impomblc to prevent the de- 
ilruftion of Azazene by force ; and therefore, returning 
back to the place of rendezvous, whither, by this time, 
the Perfian troops were come, he, at the head of a very 
numerous army, made an irgiption into Mefopotamia, a 
Roman province ; which obl^cd the Roman general to 
return, and block up Nifibis, the principal fortrefs which 
the Perfians had on that fide. Narfes, finding himfclf 
difappointed (for he conceived, that the Romans would 
immediately have given him battle a feco/id time), rcfolved, 
if it was pofiible, to provoke them to fight. With this 

, k Tbfeodorit. Ecclcf Ufa. v. cap. 39- Hift. Eccicfi 
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view he fent a mefTage to Ardaburius, telling him, that, 
if he would appoint a day, he woul4 be ready to meet 
him in the field. But Ardaburius wifely anfwered, that 
the Roman« fought, when they pleafed, and not when 
their enemies thought it for their advantage. 

Varanes, in the mean time, had folicited the Saracens 
to break with the Romans ; and they readily complied, 
their captain Alamundarus being naturally an enemy to the 
Romans. Thi$ man, having raifed a prodigious army, 
promifed the Perfian king to perform wonders, at leaft 
to reduce Antioch and byria under his power : neither 
meant he to perform lefs than he promifed ; for, paffing 
the Euphrates, he broke, like a, torrent, into the Roman 
province ; but, beginning to plunder without mercy, the 
people recovered their fpirits, and, joining the Roman 
army, fell upon Alamurjdarus in his march, and cut to 
pieces a hundred thoufand men ; a difaftcr which forced 
the remainder of the Saracens to fly with ihame into their 
own country. When thefc tidings reached the ear of the 
Perfian monarch, with this farther circumftance, that Ni-. 
fibis was fo clofdy prclTed, that it could not long hold 
out, he determined to put all things to the liik, and to 
march to the relief of that city, with the whole force of 
Perfia. This refolution once taken, Varanes inftantly put 
it in execution, directing all his troops in the frontier 
provinces to rendezvous at a certain time ; he marched 
immediately, with an army he had colle^ed from the 
nine provinces of Perfia, together with his elephants, that 
his prefence might influence all the neceflary preparations. 
His defign fucceeded perfeftly well ; for, by that time he 
entered Mefopotamia, all his generals were arrived ; fo 
that he advanced towards Nifibis with a prodigious army. 
The Romans, hearhp; of his approach, the number of 
elephants he broug^with him, and his ftrength in ca- 
valry, were feized with a panic, and, without Raying for 
his coming, raifed the fiege, and fled. Varanes, think- 
ing the wotft was now over, retired to his capital, and 
left his generals to manage ^e war. Herein he a£led in- 
cautioufly ; for the Romani^ J^^covering their fpirits, de- 
feated the Perfiahs in a pitched battle, repulfed the Sa? 
racens a fecond time^ and, under the comnaand of Arda- 
burius, defeated the Perfian forces, with the flaughter npt 
only pf a great number of men, but of feven generals. 

Neverth clefs, Varanes continued the war; and» being 
a prince of great firmhefs, and much military Ikill, found 
pfjcans to make even vi^oriea difadvantageou; to the Ro^ 
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mans ; for, by keeping a court on the frontiers, repairing 
his armies by coiiftaiit fupplics, and preferving bis maga- 
zines in good order, he kept the enemy (lill on the dcfeh- 
live ; and, as they found it difficult to recruit, all aftions 
were favourable to the Perfians, though they were beaten. 
The emperor Theodofius, perfeftly fenfible of the fitua- 
tion of things, fent Helion, a perfon of great diftin£l:ion, 
•with a large body of troops to reinforce his army, di- 
recting him to enter into a negociation with Varanes, 
and to conclude a peace, if poffible. Helion, purfuing 
his inftruftions, and finding the Roman army intrenched, 
fent Maximin, the colleague of Ardaburius, toofier Va- 
rancs peace, on certain conditions. Varanes ordered 
Maximin to be conduced to the tent of one of his princi- 
pal officers, and, in the mean time, held a council of 
war, wherein it was refolved immediately to attack the 
Romans in their camp ; and, in cafe they were repulfed, 
to accept the terms offered by Maximin. There was in 
the Perfian army a corps of troops, diftinguifhed by the 
title of Immortal, becaufe their number was continually 
kept up to ten tlioufand men, by draughts out of other 
corps. This body took upon themfelves this dangerous 
fervice, which, however, they reckoned would prove the 
lefs fo, if they could take the Romans unprovided. They 
formed themfelves in two divifions ; and while five thou- 
fand attacked the entrenchments, the other five tboufand 
lurked behind a :iill, waiting there for an opportunity to 
attack the Romans in flank. But their enterprize mif- 
carried ; for Procopius, a Roman general, obferving the 
troop:; thrt were formed behind the hill, marched round 
wit a great body of forces, and getting between them 
and thofe who attacked the Roman camp, charged them 
on all fides wit^ incredible fury j fo that the vi^iory was 
quickly determ ned on the fide of tne Romans, with a 
prodigious flaughter of the Perfian foldiery. 

Varanes then condefeended to hear Maximin. When 
that officer had explained to him his mailer's demands, 
he told him, That, for his fake, he would be content 
to make peace on thofe terms, ^ and to put an end to the 
feverkies exercifed upon the Chriftians.** An accident, 
however, happened, which carried this matter much far- 
ther, and contributed, more than the peace between the 
two empires, to the rercftablifliment of Chiiftiaaity 
Perfia. It was this ; when the province of Azazene was 
ravaged by the Romans in the beginning of the war, 
jTcycf^ Aoufeind Perfians were brought prifoners to Ac citr 
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of Amida, where they fell into extreme want. Acafcs, 
biftiop of that place, having aflfembled his clergy, repre- 
fcnted to them, in the moft pathetic terms, the miferyof 
thefe unhappy prifohers. He then obferved, that as the 
Almighty preferred mercy to facrifice, he would certainly 
be better pleafed with the relief of thefe his creatures, 
than being ferved in gold and filver veficls in their churches. 
The clergy entertained this motion not only with readi-» . 
nefs, but with applaufe ; fold all the confccrated velTels, 
and having maintained the Perfians during the war, fent 
the whole feven thoufand home, at the conclufion of the 
peace, with money in their pockets. Varanes was fo 
much aftoniftied at this generofity, that he fent to invite 
the bifhop to his capital, where he received him with the 
utmoft reverence, and did the Chriftians many favours at 
his requeft. After this accommodation V aranes enjoyed 
peace as long as he lived; and having reigned twenty 
years, died, beloved and honoured by his fubje£fs 

To Varanes the fifth fucceeded Varanes the fixth, or, 
as he is called by feme authors, Ifdigertes. It is not pro- 
bable that he ever broke the peace made by his father with 
the Romans ; becaufe we meet with nothing concerning 
.him in any of the Greek hiftorians farther than that he 
was contemporary with Tbeodofius the fecond, and his 
fucceffor Martian us ; and that he reigned feven teen years 
and four months “• 

Perofes fucceeded his father Varanes, or Ifdigertes. He 
was a prince of a reftlcfs an4 turbulent fprrit, and was 
exceedingly enraged that the Hunns, who began to be 
terrible, as well to his fubjefis as to thofc of the Conftan- 
tm<^olitan emperors, Ihould encroach, as they daily did, 
upon his dotninions. Thofe who difturbed him were dif- 
tinguiflied by the name of Euthaliles, or White Hunns, 
and were much more civilized than the reft, as living in 
cities, and under a certain form of government. To rid 
htrhfdf of thofe troublcfomc neighbours, Perofes marched 
at the head of a great army, after having carefully fettled 
the affairs of his empire, and endpavoured to fecure its 
peace in his abfencc. 'Gonza was the capital of the na- 
tion he attacked, and lay dircdly north of Perfia. Pe- 
rofes twarched thither, hoping to put an end to the war by 
a general cngageinent. But the Euflialitcs, or Nepha- 
%es» asfome aurtom call them, were wifer: they knew 

Ii|».viji. cap. t7<raf» Zooar. Hift. Romaft* 
A*C. |^S. H Af^ubifapfa^ 
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that a wafted country was not loft ; and therefore, retiring 
continually, they drew Perofes, and his army, fo far into 
their territories, as to cut off their retreat, and, at the 
fame time, to hinder them from receiving provifions. 

The diftrefs of the Perfians was fo great, and the foldicrs ReduaJ i$ 
were fo^ enfeebled and difpirited, that they were compel- gnat 
led to accept any conditions that were offered. The king J^raits by 
of the Euthalites being informed of their fituation, fent to ^tieHunns^ 
acquaint Perofes, that if he was difpofed to deliver him- 
felf and his army, he might do it on thefe terms ; to wit, 

Swearing never to invade the Euthalites, and coming to 
do homage to him as his lord.” To the firft of thefe Pe- 
rofes readily yielded ; but the laft feemed intolerable. At 
laft the magi, who were about bis perfon, propofed to 
him an expedient which removed all difficulties. This 
expedient was, that he fliould pay his compliments to the 
king of the Euthalites at fun-rifing, when his proftrating 
himfelf would be underftood by that king as an aft of 
fubmiflion 5 but, by hirrifelf, would be conceived to be 
no more than 2m aft of reverence to the fun. This expe- 
diertt was approved, and carried inftantly into execution ; 
the king of the Euthalites was fatisfied 5 and Perofes, with 
the remainder of his army, returned into Perfia. 

When he had fettled his affairs, the Perfian monarch, 
unmindful of his oath, prepared for a fecond expedition 
againft the Hunns. He took, however, more prudent 
meafures than before ; he not only laifed a very numer- 
ous army, but likewife took care to be well furnilhed with 
provifions 5 he alfo fettled his domeftic concerns ; and 
leaving the prince, bis Ton, regent of the kingdom, began 
his march a iccond time towards the northern frontiers of 
liis'crrpire. The Euthalites, fuppofing that Perofes would 
expeft to penetrate, as he did before, into the heart of 
their country, carried off their effefts, but concealed their 
forces behind certain mountains, from whence iffuing 
fuddenly on all Odes of the Perftan army, they totally klUedf 
routed it, and, at their leifure, killed, or made prifoners, and his 
almoft all the foldiersof whom it was compofed, amongft army cut 
whom Perofes himfelf perifhed, when he had worn the 
Perfian diadem twenty years 

When the Perfians received advice of the difaftrous Yr, of FI# 
death of their king, they made choice of his brother Oba- - , 

4 as, or, as he is ufually called by the Greek writers, Va- 4 W* 
lens, not caring to trufl: fo young a perfon, as Cavades 

* Proepp* dc Bell. Perfic. lib. i. cap, 44. p# 10. Agatb; Hift» lib. 
p* 1 38, Creden, Hift. Comp. p. 355* . 
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then was, with the reins of government, though his fa-^' 
ther had left him regent. This Valens proved an excellent 
prince^ tender, compaffionate, juft, and defirous of 
affuaging, as far as he might, the mifery of his country, 
almoTl wholly fubje£l:ed by the EutHalites, to whom, for 
two years, he had paid tribute, and with whom, /for two 
years more, he maintained a bloody war. At length, 
worn out with cares, he died, after a fliort and trouble-, 
fome reign of four years, the Jefs regretted by his fubjedis, 
on account of his being a man peaceably difpofed, and 
therefore very unfit to reftore the ancient luftre.of the 
kingdom ( Q^). i 

Yr. of FI. Cavades, or Cabades, afeended the throne on the de-* 
*834. mife of his uncle. He was a prince of a high fpirit, who 
A. D. 486* loved war, and underftood it ; ready to undertake any 
~ thing for the extending his dominion, and jealous, to the 

ava €$• Qf authority, and the glory of the Per- 

fian name. At firft thefe qualities were extremely ufeful 
to his fubjedls \ for, in all probability, had they not been 
governed by fo warlike and enterprifing a jirince, they had 
never recovered their independency, but had funk under 
the weight of thofe continual invafions made upon them 
by the Euthalites, whom no tribute could content, and 
Suhifues no treaties reftrain. Againft thefe enemies Cavades 
theEutha- adled with great refolution ; making ufe of the fame po- 
tetiunnu jj^y which they had ufed towards his father, he drew 
them, by fmall bodies, in hopes of plunder, far into his 
country, and, in their return, cut them off. When, by 
thefe means, they were cured of their practice of invad- 
ing, he then turned his arms againft them, but warily, 
fuftaining one body of troops by another j wintering 
fometimes in their country, till at laft he quite broke their 
fpirits, and obliged them to own him for their fovereign^ 
whom they thought to have had for their fubjeft. 

Tl)is war being happily finifiied, Cavades, from being 
terrible to his enemies, became no lefs fb to his fubje£ls^ 
His enterprifing reftlefs genius, incapable of brooking any 
reftraints, impelled him to alter the conftitutioh of his 
Icingdom^ and deprive all the nobility of tllofe privileges 

• Cedren. Hill. Comp. p. 356. Agath. Hift. lib, iv. p. 138. 

( Q^) We learn from the and Perlia, till they began tj> 
oriental hiftorian, Mirkhond, make encroachments on this 
that thefe people, called Hai- laft country, and made choice 
thalitis, poffeued a large traift of Balkh for their metropolie. 
of efountzy between the Indies 

^ ^4 
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ancl prerogatives which they bad enjoyed under his pre- 
deceffors. He likewife became intolerably proud ; would 
not allow any of them to enter bis palace, or advife him 
in bis affairs ; but a 61 :ed in fuch an arbitrary manner, as 
would have given a very bad colour to bis proceedings, 
bad they been really juft. At length be carried his extra- 
vagancy fo far, as to publi/h an edidl, whereby all the 
women in the empire were declared common to all the 
•men. The Perfian nobility, alarnaed at this ftrangc de- 
cree, which favoured much of infanity, inftantly aflem- 
bled in council, feized the perfon of the king, depofed, 
and imprifoned him, after he had reigned eleven years p. 

Zambades, otbetwife called Blafes, and Lamafes, by 
fome faid to have been the fon, by others, the brother of 
Perofes, confequently the uncle or brother of Cavades, 
was ele£l:ed king in his ftead. The firft ftep the new king 
took, was to aflemblea general council of the nobility, in 
which he defired they would confider and determine what 
ftiould be. done with Cavades. The people had before 
declared, that they confidered the perfon of their prince 
as faered : however, the council were very much divided, 
cfpecially when Gufanaftades, who was poffelfed of the 
higheft office in the kingdom, drew a little knife out of 
his pocket, with which he ufed to pair his nails, and, 
when he had made them take notice of the fmallnefs of 
Its blade, ‘‘ This (faid he), properly applied, will do 
what twenty thoufand men will not be able to perform, 
if you lofe the opportunity.” At laft it was unanimoufly 
determined, that the king fliould, for his unworthy admi- 
niftration of the government, fuller perpetual imprifon- 
ment, and be for eve;" forgotten by his people, whofe al- 
legiance from thenceforward was to be transferred to Zam- 
bades. This prince had, indeed, all the qualities necef- 
fary to give luftre to a crown juftly attained : he was 
equally wife and indulgent, defirous of reftoring order, 
and of making the people happy: be applied himfelf, 
with great induftry, to remedy thofe evils which had taken 
birth from his predeceffor’s conduft and example. But 
while he was thus employed, a new ftorm arofe, which, 
after throwing the whole kingdom into violent convul- 
fions, at length produced a fecond revolution^. 

The keeper of the caftle in which Cavades was impri- 
foned, became enamoured of his queen, who alone re- 

P Agath. Hift. lib. iv. p. 139# Prpeop. de Bell. Perfic. lib. i. cap. 
5 * P* 16. Cedren. Kift. Comp. p. 356. Thcopbyla^^. Hift. p. 99# 
S Agath, Procop. Ccdrcn.'Thcopb. ubi fupra« 
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^afifed Attaciied to bii« la ail tis wisfortimfes, and who 
Med not » brings, him seSeSanes with her own hands 
though the was not perttoitted to fee him. With much 
dtfficalty, however, i^e procured leave to write to him • 
and haWnpcquai'nted him with the Ctuation of affairs’ 
Cadaves, by letter, direfted her to Ibothe the paffion of 
his gaoler, in order to get admittance to him. This in- 
junaion the lady complied with fo effeaually, that Ihe 
had accefs to her htifband when flic pleafed, and thereb/ " 
an opportnnitv of acquainting him, that he had ftill-bne 
friend lef^ who was ready to undertake any thing for his 
fervice. The name of this naan was Scfofes, a perfon of 
quality, who had a great number of dependents, among 
whom he colleaed a troop to attend the king wherever 
he ihould think fit, when he fiiould be once fafely out of 
he caftle. The care of his efcape the queen took upon 

jng, flie dreffed the king in her deaths, and he went out 
m this difguife unqueftioned, while Ihe remained in his 
attire. As flie pretended to be fick, and kept her bed for 
feme days, the cheat was not difeovered ; fo that Cavades 
had time enough to fave himfelf, by retiring with Sefofes 
and his friends, who conduded him through PerCa into 
the territories of the Euthalites, whofe king received him 
with great honour, and readily granted him proteftion. 

As for the queen, there is nothing faid of her fate with 
bertainty : however, hiftorians intimate, that more of re- 
fentment than ot pity was (hewn in the treatment towards 
her. As for Cavades, the king of the Euthalites enter- 
tamed him fplendidly, treated him as his friend and ally, 
and gave him his daughter in marfiage. In ihe fequel. 

, began to hold correfpondence with fome 

of the nobility ; and finding, or believing he found, in 
fcis people an inclination to receive him once more as 
their fovereign, be perfuaded his father-in-law to furniih 
him with an army. This favour teing readily granted, 
he no fooner Aiw the troops in readinefs, thm he put 
himfelf at their head, and marched into Perlia ^ 
r hrft into the province, of which Gu- 

Shp!?h“’ “ 1^"“* tbrwtened his life, Was governor, 
where he mftanlly caufed proclamation to be made, that 

JkfSir “'"fa®'’ T^s.unwm-thy of his charge; and 
that himfelf would confer it on the perfon who ftiould firft 
pay his puty to hun, on a day.affigned. His friends re- 

« Pfocop. de Bell. Peific. lib. i, capt d, AgtA. Creden. ubi fupraa 
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pMm^i to the king, that thi0 flep was Innovatijm ,the^ 
edMiihed kws, which £xed the governments of provim^e 
in certain boufes* Cavades^ however, aifefled to remain 
firm; but, at the day, conibrred the office of governor’ 
upon Adergudunbadts, a young nobleman next of kin to 
the deprived governor, who, as it was concerted, paid 
his compliments to him firft. He afterwards preceded 
to the capital of Perfia, and repoffiefled himfelf of the 
‘ throne almoft as eafily as he had been ejefted. His con- 
du(ft, upon this extraordinary change in his affairs, was 
fuitable to the fierccnefs of his temper : Zambades he de- 
prived of fight, and imprifoned, after he ■ had for four 
years worn the royal title, ^ufanaftades he put to death ; 
and, that his reftoration might be adorned with one act 
of generofity, amidft fo much feverity, he ere£fcd a new 
office for his friend Sefofes, whom he made lieui:enant- 
general of his kingdom *. 

^ It was not long before the king of the Itobalitesfreffed kvadfs 
his fon-iii4aw to repay the great fums oFmoney he had 
lent him. Cavades found he could not comply with his t^^"^***^*** 
demand, and therefore defired Anaftafius, then emperor * 
of the Ealt, to accommodate him with the fum he wanted, 
offering to pay interell for it ; but his requeft-was refufed. * 

Cavades readily conceiving, that there was now no way 
. to avoid breaking with bis father-in-law, but by making 
war upon the Romans, chofetbi^ as the leffer evil of the 
two; and, having a . confiderable body of forces neaf 
him, made a fudden irruption into Armenia, preventing, 

J)y the <|uicknefs of ,hhi. march, the very report of his ex- 
pedition. By tlus method he anfweVed hifepurpofe; for 
the inhabitants having time to withdraw their effeds, 
he raifed cxceffive corrtribhtlQns : after which he befieged AmUa bU 
Amida, the principal fortrefs in tbofe parts, the pro- fagid ; 
vince had for many years enjoye4' profound peace, the 
city was unprovided. of garrifon or m^assines; however, 
the citizens refufed to open their gates, and prepared to 
make. an obftinate defence,, Cavades, who delighted in 
war, and who underftood it perfedly wtU, pradifed all 
the methods then in ufe for reducing- fortified places, but 
in vain : at length, however, when he and his principal 
commanders were almoft in defpair, a tower was fur-, 
prifed, by the fupine negligence of certain monks, on the 
eightieth day from the commencement of the fiege. At 
firft Cavades fuffered^his foldicrs to put the Inhabitants to 

. , » Tl^^yla^, Jib* iv. jp 19 ,?# 
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tlie' fword: a citizen thereupon told hirwi it wu un- 
worthy of a hero to put thofe to death, who were unable 
to refift. Why then, faid the king, did you pretend to 
treat me as an enemy ‘'‘Becaufe, faid the citizen, it 
was the will of God to deliver Amida, not to your power, 
but to your valour/’ Cavades, charmed with this com- 
pliment, ordered the citizens to be fpared. Some time 
afterwards, he reftored to them their privileges ; .direded 
the walls and public buildings to be repaired i and kav^ 
ing Clones, a Perfian nobleman, with a garrifon of a 
thoufand men, he treated it afterwards rather as a bene- 
fa 61 or than a conqueror 

As fopn as the news of this invafion reached Rome, 
the emperor took the neceflary precautions for aflembling 
an army; and orders were given to inarch to the frontiers 
with all imaginable expedition. The Greek writers teU 
us, that there never were better forces fent againfl: the 
Perfians, than^is army was compofed of, or generals of 
greater reputation. Cavades, on his fide, took the field 
early •, ami being informed, that the Roman oflicers dif- 
fered among themfelves, and had divided their forces into 
feveral -independent bodies, he refolved to attack them 
without dejay. He firft fell upon Ariobindus, who, on 
the approach of the Perfians, (hamefully abandoned his 
c'hmp, and fled to an adjacent city. Eight hundred Eu- 
thalites, who were thetfoflorn hope of Cavades' army, 
in their next march fell in with a confiderable body of 
Roman troops, commanded by Hypatius, and were by 
them entirely cut to pieces, on the fide of a river, the 
ilream of which they dyed with their blood. It was not 
long before the Perfian monarch arrived on . its banks, 
w’here guefling by the colour of the water what had hap- 
pened, he immediately conceived, that he Ihould find the 
Romans fecurc and unprovided. Inftead of making a 
halt, he haftened on with his cavalry ; and, as be con- 
jedured, finding the Romans eating, drinking, and wafli- 
ing themfelves in the river, he fevercly revenged the 
death of his friends, by putting almoft this whole body to 
death, without any refiftance ‘ 

Soon after this vidory, he received advice that the 
^Huniis had broken into the northern provinces of his em- 
pire 5 upon which he was obliged to return with his 
whole army into Perfia, whence he happily expelled thofe 
barbarous invaders. After the departure of the army, 

''i 

t Procop, dc Bell. Pcrfic. lib. i. cap. 7. p. 10. Cedren, H. C. 
p. 169. tt Pfocop; de Bell Perfic* lib. i. cap, 8. 
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the Romans, m feveral bodies, drew nearer to Amida, 
in order to ftraiten it's garrifon, and to prerent its re- 
ceiving provifions. They likewife found means to draw 
Clones, the Perfian commander, into an ambufcade, 
wherein himfelf and two hundred horfe were cut to pieces. 
This was not only a very unfortunate accident for the gar- 
rifon, but alfo fatal in its confequenceSf on account of Its 
retraining them from making any excur lions,* in order to 
til their magazines. The command devolved ypon the 
{on of Giones, a young man, but an excellent officer, 
who acquired a greater reputation by lofing this city, than 
his mafter had done by gaining it. After a long blockade, 
in which, though the Romans did little, the Perfians fuf- 
fered much, being conftrained to feed on the viiell and 
moft naufeous things to fatisfy their hunger, while the 
provifions in their magazines remained untouched, in or- 
der to anfwer another purpofe; hopes of fuccour being 
loft, the governor entered into a treaty vtdth the Romans 
for the delivery of the city. During ‘this treaty, large 
diftributions were made from the magazines ; whence the 
Roman officers conceiving that the befieged had ftill 
plenty of provifions, they agreed to let the garrifon march 
out, and to carry with them all that they had *, giving 
alfo to the governor a fum of money for furrendering a 
place, which, in a few days, muft have fallen into their 
hands. Some time after this event, a truce for feven 
years was concluded between the Romans and Perfians, 
and hoftages given on both fides for its being duly kept ; 
fo'that Cavades had leifure to purfue his wars againft the 
Hunns 

In thefe he had his ufual fuccefsj yet all his- foreign 
viftories could not fecure peace or tranquillity in his fa- 
mily, He had three fons, Caofes, Zames, and Chofroes ; 
the laft of whom he defigned for his fuccefTor. Caofes, 
the eldeft, is faid to have been a prince of merit ; neither 
are we told why his father at firft difliked him; however, 
he refolved to deprive him of the fucceffion. Zames had 
the misfortune to be blind of an eye ; on which account, 
by the laws of Perfia, he was incapable of reigning. 
Chofroes very much refembled his father in temper,, fierce, 
warlike, and ambitious: he was continually contriving 
great fchemes, and exerted incredible diligence and a£li- 
vity in executing what he had projefted. On this young 
prince Cavades repofed his hopes; and being defirous to 
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cftablifli him in the moft glorious fituation, entered into 
a negociation with Juftin*' who had fucceedcd Anaftafius 
in the empire, in order to induce him to adopt Chofrocs. 
At firjft this motion was well cntej tained at Conftand- 
nople; but, by degrees, the emperor was perfuaded that 
k might be injurious to his family and his fiibje6l:s ; it 
was therefore declined. However, commiilioners met on 
both fides, K> treat of a lafting peace, and to fettle the 
boundaries of the two empires. For this important bufi- 
nefs, Cavades made choice of tSefofes, whom he had 
raifed to the principal offices in his kingdom, and Me- 
bodes, a military officer of great experieiice. On the 
other hand, the emperor Juftin fent hypatips, the nephew 
of his predeceifor, and Kufinus, a man of great quality. 
After frequent conferences, difputes arofe ; and it being 
propoled to adopt Chofroes, in a new and particular man- 
ner, as a Barbarian, that printe conceived fuch difplea- 
fure at that epiffiet, as infpired him with an irreconcile- 
able hatred to the Romans. The conferences being 
broken off, Mebodes, at their return to court, charged 
Befofes with having contributed to the mifearriage of their 
negociation. He was iifcewife accufed of having buried 
his wife, contrary to the law of Perfia, whereby all dead 
bodies were expofed to the fowls of the air. On thefe 
pretences he was tried, and adjudged worthy of death, 
Cavades expreffed great forrow for his friend ; but was 
grown fo tender 6f the laws, that he would not hinder 
their courfe. In this manner died Sefofes, and with him 
that high office, which had been created on purpofe to 
gratify him for his ferviccs. 

Jullinian having fucceeded Juftin in the empire of the 
Eaft, purfued alfo his policy, in caufing all the frontiers 
towards Perfia to be furveyed, the old fortreffes repaired, 
and others ere£led, as the fttuation of the country re- 
quired. With this view he fent inftruftions to thofe who 
commanded on the frontiers of Mefopotamia, to fortify 
Mindone, the nearelt place in the Roman territories to 
Nifibis 5 and a body of tropps under the command of 
Cutzes and Buzes, brothers, were fent to prote<ft the 
workmen. The Perftans, who could not but look with an 
evil eye on the progrefs of this ftrufture, took an oppor- 
titnity, when the Roman forces did not ohferve ftrifl: difei- 
^Hne, to fall upon, ano. cut moft of them to pieces, to- 
gether with many of the workmen, demolifhed the place, 
and fentnbe prifoners into Perfia, where Cavades em- 
ployed them in his Ibttilditfgs* TUs ocoafi^ned a iiew war,. 

for 
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fbf the canyiog on of ^ which the Perfians took the field, 
with a very numerous army, commanded by Perofc s, who 
had under him feveral generals of reputation. On the 
other hand, Belifarius had the command of the Roman 
forces. ' After fome preparatory motions, the armies came 
to a general engagement, in which, after a very pbftinatc 
refiftance, the Perfians were defeated, with very great 
flaughter : yet the Romans gained little ground by this 
vidlory; for the Perfian generals, being fupplied with 
frefli forces, continued to keep the field ; only they con- 
tented themfclves with flight excurfions, and did not pre^ 
tend to give the Romans battle a feconcl time *. 

In Armenia, Mdrmeroes, who commanded the Perfian 
‘forces in chief, was twice defeated by Doritheus, the Ho- 
man gentral. Two caftles, and certain difln<fl5 depend- 
ent upon them, fubmitted to the Romans ; and in thefe 
difl:rid:s were the gold mines belonging to the king of 
Perfia. The Tzani, a free and barbarous people, were 
the chief occafion of thefe loflTes ; for they now embraced 
the party of the Romans, and pofleffed themfclves of the 
gold which belonged to-the Perfian king, who was con- 
itrained to be content, his forces not being numerous 
enough to reduce them. Befides, his generals Narfes and 
Aratius deferted ; and, with all their families, and much 
wealth, retired to Conitantinople. This fituation of af- 
fairs did not at all difcoiirage Cavades, Who', when Ru- 
fihu^, tlie Roman ambaflador, came to treat with him of 
peace, adhered to his firft demands ; and when the am- 
baflador had his audience of leave, infinuated to him, that 
if ever he departed from them, it mud be in confidera- 
tion of a large fum of mQneyi To retrieve his military 
reputation, he fet feveral new armies on foot, difgraced 
Perofes, and gave the co^jimand of the army which he 
intended to fend into the Roman territories, to Azarethas, 
a valiant man, who well underftood the duty of his 
charge. This general made an irruption into the country 
bordering on the Euphrates; and, finding himfclf fupe- 
rior in force to Belifaiius, wafted all before him with fire 
and fword. The Roman foldiery faw this with indigna- 
tion ; anri, notwithftanding the difparity of numbers, 
and other difadvantages, clamoroufly urged Belifarius to 
give the enemy battle : he declined it as long as he could ; 
hilt at length, by the near approach of the enemy, and 

X Procop. de Bell. Perfle. lib.' i, cap. ii.p. 30. Cedren. Agath. 
ttbifupra. Eiragr. lib. iv. cap« la* . 
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the obiimacy o£ his own troops, was forced to Sghi 
The Pcfiian general knew exactly the advantages he had, 
and improved them to the utmoft ; fo that the Romans 
were defeated, with very great daughter. However, 
Belifarius, with the remains of his army, fo well' covered 
the country, that the Perfians were not able to take any 
place of importance ; fo that Azarethas, on his return to 
court, notwithllanding His vido^, fell into difgrace r, . 
^htrptace, continued : Mermeroes had the command 

^ 'of the Perfian army ; and as Belifarius was recalled, in 
order to be employed againft the Vandals, he found it 
not fo difficult to deal with his fuccelTors. After having 
amufed the Roman generals with marches and counter- 
marches, he at laft invefted the city bf Martyropolis, a 
place of the laft importance to the Roman empire ; and, 
in fight of their armies, carried on the fiege in form. 
Sittas, who commanded for the emperor Juftinian, find- 
ing thaUhimfelf and his colleagues were able to do little 
by force, began, with better fuccefs, to praftife fome of 
the frauds of war. Having found a perfon fit for his 
purpofe, and thoroughly inftrufkd, he fent him into the. 
Perfian army, where, coming privately to Mermeroes, he 
acquainted him, that the Maflagetae, whom CaVades had 
hired to fall into the Roman territories, had accepted a 
fum of money from Juftinian, and were on the point of 
invading Perfia. This falfe intelligence greatly intimi- 
dated Mermeroes, engaged him firfi; to turn the fiege into 
a blockade, and afterwards to confent to a truce with the 
Romans ; which w^as the reafon that the MaflagetaE:, who 
remained firm to the Perfian intereft, made only a Ihort 
incurfion, and returned,, without doing much good to 
themfelves, or hurt to the Romans ^ 

In the mean time Cavadcs. who was opprefled with 
years, and whofe activity had drawn upon him, in his 
declining age, many infirmities, began to iFeel the ap- 
proach of death (R). Upon this he fent for Mebodes, 

« his 

y Procop. de Bell. Perfic, Ub. i. cap. 1 5. p. 43. Evagr. ubi fupra* 
® Procop. de Bell. Perfic. lib. i. cap. i6. p. 47. 

(R) It is evident from this (for fo, after the oriental cuf- 
part of the Perfian hiftory, tom, vve call thofe wHo treat 
that this people were at that of the Roman empire) are not 
time not 'only numerous a%d fond of owning this ; but af- 
warlike, but prucfeni alfo and fe6t to attribute all the fuccefi 
polite. The Roman autlrors of the Perfians to their yaft ar- 
- ' . ' / " ' mies,^ 
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bis ConBdent and mini Her, to whom having explained the 
reafons why he deGred to have Chofroes for his fucceflbr, 
he put his will into his hands, conjuring him to ufe his 
utmoft endeavours to fee it executed. Thus died Cava- 
des, after having reigned thirty years from the time of 
his reftoration, forty-one in the whole, and fortJ^-Gve, if 
we take in the time of his imprifonment and exile. As 
^foon as he expired, Caofes, his eldeft fon, took upon 
him the title of king ; but Mebodes iiitcrpofed, repre- 
fenting, that'the crown of PerGa was never to be acquir- 
ed by fraud ; that an aflembly of the nobles was necef- 
fary to recognize his title ; and that, until this was ac- 
knowleged, his fubje^ls could not lawfully obey him. 
An aflembly yvas called accordingly, but whether by 
Caofes, or Mebodes, does not appear. In this aflembly 
the will of the king was produced and read ; and fuch 
a regard was paid by the nobility to his memory, that 
the claim of Caofes was fetaGdej andChofroes, in vir- 
tue of his father’s deGgnation, declared monarch of 
PerGa *. 

Chofroes, being fettled on the PerGan throne, received 
an embafly from Juftinian, compofed of fcveral perfons 
of diftin<£lioni at the head of whom was RuGnfls. The 
intent of this embafly was not only to compliment the 
king on his acceflion, but alfo to treat of peace, Chof- 

a Procop. de Bell. Perfic. lib. i. cap. p. 65. Agatli. lib. iv, 
p. X40. Cedren. p. 369. 

lilies, their fudden incurflons, martialprlnce was at their head, 
and the little refpedt which then they were flopped, and, 
their monarchs had to treaties, of couri'e, the Pcrflans began 
and to oaths. One thing, how- their incurflons, till either they 
ever, is certain, that the Ro- were beaten by the Roman ar- 
man emperors conftantly paid mies, or bought off again with 
certain fublidies to the Ferlian Roman money. On the other 
kings ; and this feenis to be a hand, it miifl be owned, that 
flrong proof of the prowefs of when ambitious and turbulent 
thofe monarchs* This was princes wore the Perfian dia- 
one of the great caufes of tjie deni,fcarce any thingcould con- 
wars which fo frequently hap- tent them. They knew, that 
pened between thefe dhipires. the ConflantinopoUtan empire 
As often as the Roman empire could not, for any length of 
was in diforder, or bad a paci- time, fupport a war with Per* 
fic prince upon the throne, the lia, becaufc of the immeufe 
Perfians received thefe fubfi- , expence to which it was put, 
dies; but when the Romans by keeping a great army on the 
were in a good condition, or a ^frontiers. 
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rces, who wnsa prince of quick parts, received the ffril 
kindly:, and entered readily into the fecotid ; but, when 
they came to adjuft the articles of the peace, he difeo- 
vered his true intention^ by infifting, that a fum of mo- 
ijey flioujd be given .him ; that the pretenfions of the Per- 
fians and Romans (hpuld be thoroughly canvalJ'ed, and 
finally fettled ; all places taken on cither lide reftored, 
and this peace declared to be perpetual. Some delays » 
happened in the negotiatiohs 5 and a report being fpread, 
that Juftinian had put Rufinus to death, x^^lio, at the re- 
queft of the Perfian king, had returned to Conftantinople 
for inftruttions, Chofroes inftantly took the field with a 
powerful army ; which ftruck fuch a terror, that the in^ 
habitants began to retire from the villages in all the fron- 
tier provinces, fuppofing that the war would become more 
blpody than ever. But before ^Chofroes proceeded to ho- 
ftililies, Rufinus^ arrived, and peife6ted^the treaty; the 
Perfians retired, and the inhabitants of the frontier pro- 
vinces returned to their habitations . 

pifco'Virs The Perfian nobles, perceiving that Chofroes was pof- 
fefled of the fam^ fpirit which had made Cavades terrible 
fubjefts when he afeended the throne, determined 
imf to fecure their own fafety at the expence of the king’s, by 
depofing him, and fetting up ih his ftead one more tra£l:- 
able. This was Zames, the brother of Chofroes. The 
law incapacitated him from being king ; but it was eafily 
evaded : he had a fon, whofe name was Cavades, who 
was extremely like his grandfather. Him they intended 
to proclaim king, and to veft the regal authority in Za- 
mes, as his tutor and prote^for. Zames readily came 
into this feheme, and promifed the confpirators to a 6 l: in 
all things according to their counfels. As Chofroes made 
it a rule to fpare no expence for intelligence, it was not 
long before he was informed of all thefe machinations. 
He fulFered them, how'ever, to proceed, that he might by 
, this connivance difeover who were, and who were not, 
devoted to his fervice ; for, as he had the troops entirely 
at his commaiul, and knew ev|ry ftep bis enemies took, 
be was not in pain for his own lafety| When things grew 
ripe for execution, he feized the confpirators at once ; 
and bad ho fooner feized than he put them to death, 
tiis executions extended to the whole confpiracy : he had 
3^0 ide^ of reconciling traitors ; but every nfan, who had 
the leaft fharc in it, paid the forfeit of his life 

^ Procop. dc Bell. Perfic, lib- a 1. ® Protop. dc 
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Young Carades alone efcapedy and that only by acci- 
dent. He was not in the king’s power immediately, being 
brought up by Adergudunbades ; to whom therefore 
Chofroes^difpatched orders to put him to death. I'his in- 
juntSlion extremely grieved the good old man, who had 
educated him as carefully as if he had been his own fon 5 
but the royal orders, and the royal fafety, were things not 
.to be trifled with. But when he came to acquaint his 
wife with the command he had received from court, fhe, 
who had nurfed Ca\^dcs, forgot all concerns but for his 
fafety ; and, as her hufband was naturally inclined to 
pity the unfortunate child, flie prevailed upon him to 
think of concealing the youth in her houle, and to dif- 
patch a rneflenger to court, to inform Chofroes, that his 
order had been exactly complied with, "t his fcheme was 
happily executed for Cavades, who thereby efcaped a 
death he no way deferved. It was no lefs prudently con- 
ducted by his wifh and generous protector, who entrulled 
none with the fecretbut hiseldeft fon, and an old fervant. 
When Cavades was grown to the years of diferetion, Ader- 
gudunbades furniftied him with a confiderable fum of 
money, advifed him to retire from Perfia, and to be care- 
ful of his fafety, and his own. Some time afterwards, 
Varrhames, this nobleman’s cldeft fon, difeovered this fe- 
cret to Chofroes, and produced the fervant who was privy 
to it. The king, who was then employed in an expedition 
againft the Hunns, fent inftantly for Aderguduiibades to 
attend him. That excellent man, being now far advanced 
in years, fell, through weaknefs, from his horfe, as he 
haftened to attend Chofroes, and broke his thigh. The 
king, being informed of the accident, ordered him to be 
fent to a certain caftle, under •pretence of taking care of 
his cure, but, in truth, to have him privately murdered : 
he was accordingly difpatched, and his office given to bis 
fon Varrhames. As for Cavades he retired to Conftan- 
tinople, where be was treated, by the emperor Juftinian, 
with all the rcfpecSl: due to his birth 

As the peace with the Romans was, at firft, very' con- 
venient to Chofroes, he faithfully obferyed it. When he 
was informed of the vicSIories obtained by Belifarius in 
Africa, he fent ambafladors to congratulate Juftinian upon 
his fuccefs ; and by way of raillery, direc5ted them to tell 
the empemr, that he had a right to ftvarc the fpoils of his 
enemies, fince, had he not been at peace with Perfia, he 
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could hot hare cither forces or leifure to make thefe ron- 
quefts in Africa. Judinian received thefe ambaiTadors 
kindly, affiired theip of his great affeftion for their mafter, 
and, on bearing his melTage, prefented Chofroes with a 
confiderable fum of money. But this friendly correfpon- 
dence did not laft long : the Saracens, encouraged by the 
Perfian king, made feveral incurfions into the Roman ter- 
ritories ; of which when Juftinian, by his ambaiTadors,. 
made loud complains, Chofroes returned for anfwer, that 
he believed what they alleged was not altogether without 
foundation j but that be could fcarce conceive his brother 
Juftinian took this amifs, becaufe they were arts of empire 
himfelf had taught, he having praftifed not only on the 
Saracens, but the Hunns, to invade Terfia, as he could 
prove by his own letters : fo that he had only turned his 
own weapons upon him, as he was obliged to do, to pre- 
ferve his fubjefts. For a time, however, he fufTered 
himfelf to be pacified ; yet not without making the ne- 
ceflary preparations for carrying on a war, whenever he 
thought fit. To this be was principally excited by Vi- 
tiges, king of the Goths, who fent an cmbaiTy on pur- 
pofe to reprefent the formidable power pf Juftinian, and 
how much it was the intereft of Chofroes, as M'-elJ as him- 
felf, to fee it reduced. Soon after came an application 
from the Arfacidse, or petty princes of Armenia. They 
fet forth many grievances, under which they laboured 
from the Roman power : they deferibed the methods taken 
by Juftinian for attaining univerfal empire in the ftrongeft 
light 5 and befought Chofroes to confider not fo much 
their cafe, as his own. This remonftrance determined the 
Perfian monarch to break the peace, and to furprife Jufti- 
nian before he was at leiftire to attack him. The feafon 
of the year did not permit this refolution to be executed 
as foon as it was formed ; but it influenced Chofroes to 
aflTembie fucb ah army as might be able to ad in the be- 
ginning of the fprihg, HBtwithftanding he was advifed 
of the death of Vitiges, and the abfolute ruin of his king- 
dom. Juftinian, being informed of the preparations made 
in PerGa, found himfelf under a neceflity of providing for 
what might happen ; yet, not willing to have recourfe im- 
mediately to arms, he wrote letters to Chofroes, wherein 
he deferibed the bad confequences which would attend 
a hafty and unjuft breach of the peace fubfifting between 
them. To which letters ChoTroes, being already fixed in 
his refolution, returtied no anfwer, but went on with his 

military 
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jnilitary preparations as openly and as vigoroufly as if there 
had been a war declared t 

III the beginning of the fpring Chpfroes, at the hfad of Hisgra 
a great army^ entered the Roman territories. He did fucceO i 
not, as it was generally expeded he would, fall into Mefo- 
potamia ; but, on the contrary, made the provinces of 
Syria and Cilicia the feat of the war. ''I he firft place of 
, confequence which he reduced was Sura, feated on the Redtteei 
Euphrates, a place of great ftrength, rich, and populous; 

^et Chofroes quickly maftered it, rather by fraud than 
force, and behaved to the irihabitants with rigour, not- 
withftanding that he married a woman from among the 
prifoners taken there, for whofe fake, it* might have been 
expetl^ed, he would have treated her country with lenity* 

From hence he moved on, ufing feverity where any refift- 
ance provoked him, and great clemency towards the inha- 
bitants of fuch places as readily fubmitted, impofing, 
however, heavy contributions upon all. At length, find- 
ing no Roman army in the field, he proceeded to Anti- Ad*vanee 
och, and encamped in its neighbourhood, on the banks to Antim 
of the river Orontes. Thence be fent to acquaint the An- 
tiochians, that, if they paid him a large fum of money, 
he would fpare them, and retire from before their city. 

As it was very ftronga its fortifications newly repaired, and 
a numerous garrifon in it, the populace were fo elate, 
that they not only rejefted the Perfian monarch’s propo- 
lition, but alfo maltreated thofe he fent, throwing out 
abufive reflexions on Chofroes and his family. This in- 
folence irritated him fo, far, that, q^ite contrary to his in- 
tention, he inverted the place ; and, againrt the ordinary 
rules of war, and even the diXates of reafon, ftormed the Atumpu 
city, before the walls were at all battered, making ufe of fiormthi 
machines to raife the foldicrs againrt them. This was a 
rarti and defperatc attempt; and, notwithftanding the 
prefence of Chofroes, who ufed every method to en- 
courage his foldiers, they were beaten olF witl^great 
flaughter. * 

When they returned to the charge, a worfe accident 
happened ; for the befieged, encouraged by their former 
fuccefs, attacked thofe who bad the keeping of the ma- 
chines ; and having cut the ropes and chains, precipitated 
them, and all who were upon them, from the top of the 

walls over the craggy mountains, on which they were 

♦ 

« Procop. de Bell. Perfic. lib. ii. Anccdot, lib. i. Theophan. 
Chronograph, p. i4f. Zopar. Annal. lib. iv. p. 67. Evagr lib. iv. 
cap. 17. Joraand. dc Kcgn. Succefl*. in Vita Juitinian. 
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titBitdt into 'the diilant p}aln n^derneatb.' 'Thl» incident 
proved the deftru6lion of the city; for the dreadful noife 
of the rolling machines, and the horrid cries of the dying 
foldiers, being heard in the city, and the caufe not known, 
the garfifon caufed the gates to be thrown open, fup- 
pofing the walls on the other fide had fa'llen down \ and, 
without ft^ying for better information, ballily riding over 
women and children, they abandoned the place. Thofc 
on the w^alls feeing this tumult, apprehended that the 
Perfians had made fome other attack, and thereupon 
quitted their poft, to retire into the market-place. Ghof- 
roes did not negic£l fo fair an opportunity, but drawing 
frefir, forces out dfhis camp, fcaled the undefended wails, 
and, after a bloody ftruggle in the market-place, inflicted 
all the feverities that could be expe^cd from an incenfed 
enemy on the miferable inhabitants of Antioch. While 
the Perfian army remained at Antioch, ambafladors came 
from Juftinian^ to expoftulate with Chofrocs on tbisT>reach 
of peace, and to treat of an accommodation. The Per- 
'fian monarch received them with much civility; he heard 
them patiently, and feemed to pay a great regard to what 
they faid. When they had dpne fpeaking,* he began to 
anfwer them with tears in his eyes; he made a more pa- 
thetic defeription of the miferies induced by the war, than 
they had done ; be declared it was with the utmoft re- 
liuSlance he had taken arms ; that he was compelled to 
it by the nobility of Perfia, who could no longer fee, 
with patience, Juftinian raifing up enemies againft them 
on every fide, and en^uraging his fubjctSls to treat them, 
on all occafions, with contempt. He delivered this ha- 
rangue with fuch a folemn fadnefs in his countenance, 
with fuch vehement geftures, and with expreffions fo cal- 
culated to excite the paffions, that the ambafladors were 
quite confounded, openly confefiing, that the eloquence 
of Chofrocs was more dreadful to the ^Romans than his 
armSj^ Tn the end, however, he began to intimate, that a 
confi^rable fum of money advanced, and an annual tri- 
bute, would fend him back into Perfia, and fix the peace 
between the two empires. 

As the ambafladors demurred a little at this demand, 
Choiroes, to quicken their deliberations, burnt the city of 
Antioch to the ground, and, not long after, concluded a 
peace very advantageous to himfelf, as^ell as very igno- 
minious to the Romans, Hrt'wever, he' did not even keep 
this 5 but, influenced by a millaken defire of accumulating 
wealth, proceeded to take city after cky, j;^ifing contri- 
" ’ ^ butions 
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billions wherever be came. He did not indeed pretend to 
keep, but, on the contrary, flighted, all the places he 
took, after he had extorted contributions ; but by thefe 
means he alarmed and terrified the Romans, raifed the ’ 
courage of the Perfians, and filled his cofiers. The lafl: 
city he befieged was Dara, a place of great importance, 
which he was very dcfirous of having in his power ; but 
.whether he intended to keep oi demoiifh it, is uncertain* 

^'he citizens, however, weighing within themfelves the 
treatment which other cities had received from the Per- 
flans, and confidering alfo the llrength and advantageous 
fltuatio^ of the place, determined to defend themfelves to 
the utraoft; in which refolution they fucceeded fo well, 
that Chofroes, finding his troops fatigued, his forces di- 
minifhed, and the feafon far advanced, raifed the fiege, 
and returned, loaded with wealth, into his own ter- 
ritories ^ 

As he had now anfwered all the ends he propofed in the 
war, he was inclined to let peace take place 5 to which end 
he endeavoured to renew the negotiations, and to eftablilli 
things oil the plan of the treaty he had concluded. But 
Juftinian, by this time, had quite altered his opinion ; and 
having recalled Belifarius, determined to make the Per- 
fians feel the weight of the Roman power, fince, without 
fuch exertion, there feemed no probability of preferving 
peace for any length of time. 

The feat of the war was now fuddcnly transferred to Drims thi 
Cholcis, much to the difadvantage of .the Romans, and 
yet entirely through their own rniimanagement. This rc- 
gion was at that qme inhabited by the Lazi, a rude and 
barbarous peopj^e, who had, for a long courfe of years, 
adhered fteadily to the Roman intereft. This attachment 
was the refult of choice ; for they had never been fub- 
dued : they were neither- charged with any taxes, nor 
obliggd to admit any new magiftrates as a conquered peo- 
ple. Only the emperor of Conllantiiiople, on the death ^he 
of any of their princes, appointed his fuccelTor, and there- 
by manifefted a kind of fuperiority, rather honourable 
than of any great cohfequence. But the emperor Jufti- 
nian, having thoroughly confidered the importance of that an. 
diftrift which thofe people inhabited, and which, as it 
iay upon what is called the Black Sea, was a kind of fron- 
tier to his empire, and, at the fame time, covered his 


^ Procap. de Bell. Peffic. lib. ii. Evagr. lib. j v, cap. 45. Cedren* 
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metropolis, refolved to tnake fome farther provlfion for 
his (ecurity on that fide, ieil this nation Ihould/ at any 
time, prove unfaithful. 

To thisi end, he recommended it to one Tzibus, whom 
he named a prince of the Lazi, to build a city, well forti- 
fied, and fecured by a ftrong citadel, on the coaft of the' 
Euxine Sea, that it might be a check on the Lazi, if they 
Ihould ever attempt to revolt. This commiffion Tzibus ^ 
very faithfully executed, his countrymen afiifling him to 
the utmoft ol their power, rejoicing to behold fo large and 
fine a city built in their country at the expence of the Ro- 
mans; but when they found to what end it was erefted, 
and faw that Tzibus had received into it a Roman gar- 
rifon, they began to be of another opinion : and thus all 
the pains and expence employed about this city and for- 
trefs, turned to no other account than producing that ef- 
fe£t which they were e reeled to prevent; for the Lazi 
inftantly difpatched their deputies into Perfia, to invite 
Chofroes to their affiftance. This cmbalTy they difpatched 
in the name of Gubazes, the greateft of their princes, 
who befought him to take under his proteftion a free peo- 
ple, whom Juftinian was attempting to enllave. There 
wanted not much intreaty to induce fo enterprifing a mo- 
narch to undertake an expedition fo vihbly for hisintereft : 
he therefore accepted the propofal of the deputies ; and, ' 
having propagated a report, that the Hunns were about to 
invade the frontiers of his kingdom, he fuddenly allem- 
bled an army, with which he marched towards Iberia ; 
but, turning fiiort when it was leall expe 61 ;ed, he entered 
Colchis through a thick, and, till then, impenetrable fo- 
re(l, which he caufed to be cut dowfi before him. As 
foon as he defeended into the plain country, Gubazes 
met and paid his compliments to him, acknowlcging 
him for his fovereign ; and, joining his army with a con- 
fiderable reinforcement, they marched together towards 
Petra. Tzibus, with the Roman garrifon, made atlBrll a 
gallant defence ; but finding, at laft, that the place would 
be infallibly taken, they made their efcape by fea, and 
left to the enemy not only the city and fortrefs, but alfo 
ail the treafurcs, and valuable merchandize, which had 
been there depofited ^ ^ 

.While Chofroes was vidlorious on his fide, the Roman 

S erai Belifarius 'aflembled an army, and laid fiege to 
bis ; but to little purpofe : for Nibades, the Perfian 

f Proccp.ubi fapra. Cedren. Hilt Comp. p. 37 *. Theophan. 
Chraaogr. ubi fapra. Zonar. ubi fuprr^ 
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^orerxior, tnn^ fo brave a defence, and fo mz-ny vigorous 
fzlhes, fhat Behfzrms was, in a fhort time, obliged t? 
ra.re the fiegej and to confoIebimreJf /or that misfortune! 
to march farther mto Perfia} where, ravaging the coun- 
try, taking a few mconfiderahk places, and tarrying oiF 
'fame fpoi , he fent advice to Conftantinople, that he had 
triumphed over the Perhans; though, in fadf, his expe- 
dition was rather honourable than advantageous. When 
Chofroes had intelligence of this incurfioii, he made hafte 
into Perfia with his army, that he might, early the next 
year, be ready to make an irruption into the dominions of 
the Romans. This he accordingly performed ; and hav- 
mg wafted a great part of the frontier country, and raifed 
great contributions, he at laft enteretl Comagene, intend- 
ing to march from thence into Paleftine, there to faek 
and plunder the city of Jerufalem. In this dcCgn, if we 
confider the terror and confuGoii of the Romans, we muft 
allow, that he had a fair profpedi of fuccefs ; but Belifa- 
nus having, with incredible diligence, polled athwart the 
empire to the banks of the Euphrates, there unexpeaedlv 
allembled an army, which checked the progrefs of Chof- 
roes, and forced him to have recourfc to his old method 
ot negotiating, lince nothing was to be acquired by force. 

Another reafon concurred to drive Chofroes into Perfia • 
the peftilence, which had wafted Egypt, palling over into 
la, made fuch a havock in tue Roman territories, that 
the Eerlian king retired haftilyoutof AlTyria, and direfted 
his march towards the North. At firft, the Romans con- 
ceived, they were entirely rid of this formidable enemy ; 
but It quickly appeared, that their hopes were vain ; for, 
aving recruited his army in the northern provinces, he 
began to difeover his true defign, which was to fall upon 
Armenia. Juftinian, being informed of his defign, or- 
aflemble on that fide, and fenf likewife 
ambafladors to endeavour, by all means, to engace Chof- 
roes to think of peace 

In the mean time Narfes, being appointed general of ///rvM,. 
r ?j j”**" forces, and finding the Perfians not yet in the ral,Nab 0 . 
new, determined to make himfelf raafter of Anglon, a 
JJttle town of great ftrength, in which Nabades, a Perfian 
general, had taken up his quarters with four thoufand 
toen. Full gf this conquelt he marched, contrary to the 
advice of many of his officers, with the utmbjfl diligence • 

k Procop. de Bell. Perlic. lib. ii. Creden. Hilt. Conipend. p. 17*. - 
neophan. Chronogr. p. 185. ZoUar. lib. xiv. p. 68. Glrcat 
Ann. lib. IV, p. *67, Eragr. Hill. Eodef. fib. i». yap! *6. . 
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^^ t®c plitcfi:. When he drew near it: he feitt 'otit pattiei 
to ihafcepri Toners i and thefe reporting that Nabades was 
.retired, Narfes, reproaching his officers *with timidity, 
pufhed on to take pojPfeffi^on of the place. The vanguard of 
the Roman army cemfidted of a body of the Heruli, lightly 
armed. Thefe, entering the fkirts of Anglon, and rerceiv- 
ing the Perfian army regularly drawn up, and ready to 
charge them, broke even before they were attacked, and 
fled. The Perfians made the beft ufe of this advantage, 
folibwing them clofe ; and charging the Roman forces 
vigorbufly, difordered them alfo, and foon after com- 
pelled them to a precipitate flight, in which numbers fell, 
and more wohld have been flain, if the Perfians had not 
been apprehenfive of the ill confequences that might at- 
tend their purfuing them too far. With this aftion ended 
that campaign ; for Chofroes, having changed his views, 
Aid not endeavour to penetrate any farther on that fide ; 
and the Romans, taught by their misfortunes, forbore 
alfo. the fiege of this place ^ 

Chjrm Next year Chofroes made his fourth expedition into the 
r^f^ulfed at Roman territories, and, if we may credit Procopius, 
upon a very extraordinary account. He had, in his firft 
expedition, befieged the city of Edefla, and though he 
had taken much llrongeri and more confiderable places, 
^as conftrained to raife that fiege. This was faid to be 
owing to (he particular favour of Jefus Chrift to that city, 
whofe letter to their prince, Abgarus, was inferibed over 
the principal gate of the place » This report fo irritated 
Chofroes, that he made this expedition not fo much 
againft the Romans, or againft Juftinian, as againft the 
God of the Chriftians, who had been faid to have driven 
him from Edeffa. His arnty was very numerous ; and it 
is certain, that though he might have done many things 
more for his glory, and the advantage of the Perfian em- 
pire, he chofe, after ravaging the open country| to en- 
camp in the neighbourhood of Edeffa. In that camp, 
however, having either formed fome new projeft, or 
doubting the event of this, he fent deputies to demand of 
th^ inh^itants of Edefla a l^rge fum oT mbney, on pay- 
ment of which he offered to turn his arms another way 
I bdt as what he demanded was not in their power to com- - 
withf Chofrbes was forced to car^ his firft defi^n 
fereeufioh^ (bough now againft hii will. We have, 
of Ftc^opius, a long and clrcumftantial 

'i,* ' - , V . _ 
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account of this (legc, which was by far the warmeft that 
any Roman city had fuftain^d ; and, after all, though it 
was not either fuccoured or relieved, the vigorous de- 
fence made by its citizens fo diminifhed the Pcrfian army, 
that, as the feafon advanced, Chofroes loft all hopes, and 
was compelled, notwithftanding the boaft he had made 
of turning EdelTa into fheep-cotes, and placing all its in- 
^ habitants in the heart ofPeifia, fliamefully to raife the 
fiege, and retire into his own dominions (.S). Thither 
he was quickly followed by the Roman anibafladors, 
whom he drew into an infidious treaty, rrrore deftrudfive 
to their mailer than an open war^. 

Things, however, did not remain long in this fituation : Chofroes 
Chofroes was too adiive a prince to indulge his neigh- 
hours witli much quiet. He had difeovered, ihat his ^4/™" 
new fubjedls, the Lazi, were become already difafte£led ; 
and, upon examining the reafons, he found caufe to ap- 
prehend, that their difeontents were fuch as could never 
be removed. The country they inhabited ftood in need 
of corn, of fait, and of wine ; with thefe, on account 
of the badnefs of the roads, they could not eafiiy be 
furniflied from Perfia ; whereas the Romans eafily fup- 
plied them by fea, and at a moderate price 5 an inter- 
courfe which preferved an intimacy between the two na- 
tions. On the other hand, the Lazi, who were zealous 
Chriftians, endeavoured to convert the Perfians who 
dwelt among them ; by which means they became ob- 
noxious to the magi, who did not fail to inftnuate, that 
difference in religion would everlaftingly hinder them 
from being good fubje£ls to the Perfian crown. Chofroes 
thereupon formed a proje£l of tranfporting them from 
their own country of Colchis into the heart of Perfia, and 
to fettle a colony of Perfians in their ftcad. Previous, 
however, to the execution of this proje£l, he determined 
.to build a navy in the port of Petra, which might be able 
to guard the coafts, and prevent an intercourfe between 
the Lazi and the inhabitants of the Roman provinces : bu^ 

k Procop. de Bell. Perfic. lib. ii. Theophan. Chronograph, p. 

186. Cedren. Hift. Comp. p. 372. Evagr. Hift, Ecclef lib^ iv. 
cap. 27. 

(S) As to the miracle which tory of Evagrus, lib. iv, cap, 
was wrought at the liege of E- 27. in which he will find it re- 
deffa, by the print of our Sa- corded with all its circum- 
viour’s race, we Ihall refer the fiances, 
reader to the Ecclefiaftical Hif- 
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knowing that this fcheme could not be accompliflied if 
the people were timely acquainted with it, he caufcd great 
quantities of timber to be fent to Petra, under pretence 
of repairing the fortifications, and building military ma- 
chines. However, Gubazes, king of the Lazi, taking 
offence at thefe preparations, and doubting the fafety of 
his perfon, befought the proteftion of the Romans. This 
was quickly afforded him ; and the emperor Juftinian im- 
mediately difpatched a confiderable army to his relief. 
This army was commanded by Dagiflheus, a young man, 
very indiffereirtly fkilled in the art of war. Gubazes, as 
foon as the Roman forces appeared, joined them, and 
compelled the Perfians to fhut themfelves up in Petra, the 
only fortified place in the kingdom. 

"I’he rcdu(Slion of this place, therefore, was the foie 
point in queftion ; for this once effected, the war was at 
at an end. Gubazes quickly invefted it on one fide, as 
the Romans did on the other, to whom Gubazes earncftly 
recommended the cuftodyof the (freights, called Chifu rat*, 
through which only the Perfians, if they fent an army, 
could enter, in cafe they attempted the relief of Petra. 
The Roman general, having viewed thefe difficult paf- 
fages, conceived them to be fo ftrongin theirnature, that 
he left but a hundred men to guard them. When Cbof- 
roes was informed of this ftrange turn in his affairs, and 
that Petra was blocked up, he ordered Mermeroes, one of 
the beft officers in Perfia, to march with an army to its 
relief. This march took up much time, and the Perfian 
garrifon was reduced to the Jafl extremity \ nay, the Ro- 
mans adfually entered the city, and might have taken it, 
if the governor of the citadel had not drawn them into a 
treaty for furrendcring that fortrefs, at the fame time with 
the city, into their hands. Mermeroes, from the time 
be entered Colchis with his army, diredled his march ac- 
xording to bis own private intelligence, avoiding any 
correfpondence with thei Lazi, who pretended to be 
in the Perfian intereft; fo that he arrived at the mouth 
of the Chifurae. before he was expefted ; and finding 
how fmall a guard the Roman general had left there, he 
caufed it to he repeatedly attacked, till, with the lofs 
of a thoufand men, he carried the pafs ; and then, without 
halting, marched direffly to Petra. There he found, of 
five thoufand men, only nine hundred remaining, and of 
thefe three hundred and fifty difabled. The dead bodies 
they had piled up againft the narrow walls of the citadel, 
that the Romans might not be acquainted with their lofs, 
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and from thence be encouraged to ftorm the place. The and rein- 
Romans conceived that this was but a flight reprieve, the force i he 
walls being every where broken, and the place, as it 
were, in ruins : Mermeroes, however, repaired it in the ^ 
beft manner he was able ; and leaving a frefti garrifon in 
it, he withdrew his troops from thence, having made a 
truce with the Lazi, though the Roman forces Hill con- 
• tinned the war. 

When the place was put into a ftate of defence, Mer- rheCoU 
meroes drew his troops towards Iberia, whence be hoped chiann^ar, 
to receive fuch fupplies of provifions as might be necef- 
fary for the occafions of his army, as well as of Petra. 

Here, encamping with a rapid river behind him, he con- 
ceived his forces to "be in fafety j but Gubazes devifed a 
method of paffing this river ; and having conveyed proper 
information to the Romans, and alfo furnifhed »hem with 
bridges, they attacked the Perfian army, and made a 
dreadful llaughter. Mermeroes, however, repaired this 
miftake, by encamping more cautioufly for the future, 
and kept the war alive, notwithftanding the great difad- 
vantages he laboured under. It would oblige us to extend 
this hirtory to an extraordinary length, if we fhould re- 
late all that paflcd in this Colchian war, of which wc have 
very copious memoirs in Procopius and Agathias. We fliall 
content ourfelves therefore with obferving, that, in the 
end, the Romans were fuccefsful, by means of their hav- 
ing the empire of the fea, which enabled them to fupply 
their armies with provifions and recruits ; whereas the Per- 
fiaiis were obliged to make long and fatiguing marches by 
land, and bring all their provifions in carriages. Mer- 
meroes, fo long as he lived, preferved the fup.eriority of 
the Perfian power, and, a little before his death, gave the 
Romans a fignal defeat : but the imprudent condu 61 : of 
his fucceffor, NachoraganUvS, w'as one of the great caufes . 
ofthefuccefs of the Romans ; therefore Cbofroes, on his 
return into Perfia, ordered him to be flayed alive ; and 
perceiving that his affairs were in a declining condition on 
this fide, refolved to make peace with the Romans. With Peace con- 
this view he fent an ambaflador to the court of Juftinian, 
who received him gracioufly, and entered readily into a 
treaty with his mafter ; by which it was provided, that 
each party Ihould keep what they were pofleflTed of in Col- 
chis, at the time of its conclufion. Thus the Lazi were de- 
prived of their liberties, by foliciting the aflTiftance of their 
powerful neighbours, Gubazes having been affaffmated 
Ibme time beiorc, who extremely careful of his fub- 
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jefts, and who, in aU the changes of his fortune, con- 
ftantly laboured for their advantage K 

'fowards the end of the reign of Juftinian, Chofroes fell 
fick of a dangerous diftemper ; and, depending more on 
the Ikill of the Roman phyficians than his own, he re- 
quefted, that feme (hould be fent him from Conftanti- 
nople; which demand was readily complied with. On the 
accellion, however, of the emperor Juft in, new troubles* 
arofe. The inhabitants of the Greater y\rmenia, fubjefts 
to the king of Perfila, were by this time become generally 
profeflbrs of Chriftianity; and therefore rather inclined 
to put themfelves under the proteftion of the Romans : 
Juftin having privately encouraged them to revolt, the 
Armenians, under the command of Varanes, one of their 
petty princes, fiiddenly took arms, and, having murdered 
all the Perfians among them, declared themfelves allies 
and dependents of the emperor of Conftantinople. Chof- 
roes immediately complained of this outrage ; and the 
emperor Juftin pretended to colour his condud by his 
zeal for the Chriftian religion. Being deceived by the 
intelligence which the bifhop of Nifibis fent him, he gave 
orders to his general Marcian to enter the Perfian terri- 
tories .with an army, and to lay liege to that city. The 
Perfian governor, incenfed at the folly and ralhnefs of 
the adion, did not even fliut the gates, but contented 
himfeif with relieving the guards twice a day, the Roman 
army not being numerous enough to inveft the place. 
In the mean time, Chofroes pafled the Euphrates, and 
marched towards Nifibis, having firft made a great de- 
tachment under Adermanes, who laid wafte the Roman 
provinces with fire and fword. The Roman army before 
Nifibis, being diftatisfied with the emperor, whofe con- 
dudb feemed to argue a difordered brain, broke up, and 
retired : whereupon Chofroes took and facked all the 
great cities in Mefopotamia and Syria, and gave the plun- 
der to his foldiers. He alfo befieged and reduced JDara, 
a fortrefs that had always been a curb upon his fubje£ls, 
and in the fortifying of which the emperor Juftinian 
had expended vaft fums. Into this place he put a ftrong 
garrifon, knowing its importance, and refolving to make 
ufe of it for a barrier againft its old maflers. But, while 
he was meditating new exploits, Trajan, a fenator of 
Rome, prefented to him letters from the emprefs Sophia* 
whofe hufband, Juftin, was now certainly difordered in bis 

t Procop. de Beli« Ferfic* iib, ii. Agatbt Scholail. lib. iii. & iv. 
Cedren. &c, 
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fenfes. In thefe letters, the emprefs pathetically dc- 
fcribed the mifery of the Roman empire, befecchiiig Gliof- 
roes to remember the kindnefs of former emperors, parti- 
cularly the fending him phyficians ; the uncertainty of 
all worldly greatnefs; and the little glory that would re- 
fult to him from conquefts made from a headlefs nation, Chofron 
and a helplefs woman. Chofroes, having read the letters, grants to 
immediately withdrew his troops from the frontiers of the 
Roman empire, confenting to a truce for three years, Ar- ^garstruct 
menia, however, being excluded ®. 

This refpite was very favourable to the Romans, who X'therius 
foon faw their affairs re-ellablifhcd by the diligence and impro^ja 
profperous fuccefs of Tiberius, the fucceflbr of J uftin. He refpite* 
was not only an a£five and^vigilant prince, of a martial 
difpofition, but well fkilled in the art of w^ar. The firft thing 
he did was to difeipline the cavalry, knowing, that the 
caflern provinces of the empire were better defended by 
them than by foot *, and, as he found the treafury full, 
through the extortions of his predeceflbrs, it was no dif- 
ficult matter to make quick levies. Chofroes, who had 
not the leaft fufpicion of thefe changes, prepared early 
next fpring to enter Armenia, refolving to penetrate 
through Cappadocia, to make himfelf maftcr of CaTarea, 
and fuch other cities in tbofe parts as were of any confi- 
deration. The Roman emperor, forefeeing the confe- 
quences of fuch an irruption, fent ambafliidors to diffuade 
Chofroes from this expedition, and to engage him to 
make a folid and lafling peace ; but, at the fame time that 
he fent thefe ambaffadors, he difpatched Jiiftinian, with 
dire£lions to affemble all the forces in the eaflern pro- 
vinces, in order, if it was neceffary, to repel force by 
force. When the Roman ambafladors arrived at the camp 
of Chofroes, he refufed to give them audience, command- Chofroes 
ing them to follow him to C^farea, w'here he fhould be 
at leifure to hear their propofals. Not long after, he was 
informed, that the R.oman army was at no great diftance, the Ro^ 
and that they defigned to give him battle. He looked mans, 
upon this as an abf of rafiinefs, and as an accident favour- 
able to himfelf; and therefore confinue<i his march with 
the utmoft expedition, that he might not lofe this advan- 
tage 5 but, when he drew near them, and faw their ca- 
valry extremely numerous, difpofed in excellent order, 

Agath. Sdiolaft. lib. iv. p. 140. Theophan. Chronograph, p. 

208. £vagr. Hiit. Kcdef. lib. iv. cap. 7— 
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and the foldlers eager to engage, he fetched a deep figh, 
(hewing, by the heavinefs of his countenance, how very 
much his mind was affefted by this difappointment. On 
this account therefore be would, in all probability, have 
retired into fame convenient camp, in fiend of fighting 
immediately, if Curtius, a Scythian, who commanded 
the right wing of the Roman army, had not charged the 
left of the Perfians, where Chofroes was in perfon. The 
combat was fharp and bloody; but, at iaft, the Perfians 
fir- were defeated, the royal treafure, and the facred fire, be- 

fiafis de^ fore which the king worfhipped, were taken in his fight* 

fiatid, I'hings would have gone ftill worfe, had not the night 

come on, which gave the Perfians an opportunity to retire. 
^hey defeat Next night, or rather evening, Chofroes, having intel- 
body of Jigence that the Romans were encamped in two feparate 

Romans, bodies, attacked one of them at midnight, routed them 

with great {laughter, and, having taken and fet a village 
on fire that was behind their camp, marched direftly to 
the Euphrates, that, by repaffing that river, he might 
winter in his own dominions. But Juflinian, the Roman 
general, penetrating his defign, followed him fo clofely, 
that he was himfelf forced to pafs the river on an ele- 
Chofroes phant, and many of thofe about him were drowned. Af- 
dies, tranfaflion, the Romans wintered, for the firft 

time, in the Perfian provinces ; and Chofroes, retiring to 
Scleucia, was fo much afFe6led by his defeat, that he died 
of difeontent, when he had reigned forty-eight years. 
As be had lived, fo he died, like a great prince, after 
having given bis fon wholefome inftru£lions for the go- 
vernment of his people, for the management of foreign 
^ wars, and for his private conduct 

Yr. of FI. Hormifdas fucceeded his father in his dominions ; but 
*9^7* had neither his abilities, nor his fortune. Hafty in his 
A. D. 579' temper, haughty in his behaviour, cruel in his difpofition, 
^Hormifdas obftinatc in all things ; he no fooner put on the diadem, 
than he appeared to be unworthy of it. He was always 
His cha- addifhed to a filly curiofity as to future events. His di- 

radier, viners having fuggefted to him, that his fubjefts were not 

well affected, he began to conceive fufpicions of moft of 
the great men in the kingdom, and to treat them as if fuf- 
picion and conviftion were the fam^ thing. As to foreign 
princes, he kept no meafures with them : he never noti- 
fied his fucceffion to the emperor Tiberius, but left him 
to learn it from common fame. When that monarch 

® Tbcophyla^. lib. iii. cap. i6. 
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fcnt ambaiTadors to compliment him, and to renew the 
peace, he treated them difdainfully, and refufed to grant 
their requell, unlefs he bad a Aim of money given him by 
way of tribute : a demand mod unreafonable ; and which 
therefore opened afrefh tkofe wounds, which had been 
lately healed up ; and equally difpofed both Romans and 
Perfians to enter on a new war, that, in the end, proved 
,very difadvantageous to both (S). At firft the military 
operations were not of any great confequence : an aeflion tween tht 
happened near the river Nymphium, in which neither tweem- 
party had any great advantage. The Perfians, foon after, 
befieged a fortrefs called Aphumum \ and the Remans 
invefted another fortrefs called Achas, which fege, how- 
ever, was raifed by the Perfian general Cardariganus , but, 
when the Roman army had received the recruits from 
Conftantinople, and Philippicus, whom the emperor 
Maurice fent to command, arrived on the frontiers, the 
Perfians were obliged to withdraw^ into the mountains, 
and leave the open country at the mercy of the enemy. 
Philippicus gratified his foldieis with the plunder of all 7ke Roman 
the places he could take ; but, the thiril of fpoil having 
drawn them too far into the Perfian dominions, they were 
in the utmofl: danger of being dellroycti, without fo 
much as feeing an enemy, for w^ant of water. This clif- 
trefs infpired them with the inhuman refolution of putting 
all the men and women they had made prifoners to the 
fword, referving only the children, whom they intended 
to fell for flaves ; but they died in the march, and there- 
by efcaped miferies worfe than death. 

Next year, Philippicus defeated Cardariganus In a ThePerJi^ 
pitched battle, from which be efcaped with a handful of ans defeat* 
men, rather through the inadvertency of the Romans, 
than any courage or condudl of his own ; with thefe, he 
fled to Dara ; but the citizens fliut their gates upon him ; 
and the Romans, at the clofe of the campaign, again made 
incurfions into Perfia, burnt the villages, and plundered 


(S) It is to Theophyla6t we 
owe the account given in the 
text of the character of Hor- 
niifdas, and his condudin the 
beginning of his reign- ♦ This 
author was an Egyptian by 
birth, and a man of letters- 
He begins his memoirs with 
the fucceflion of the emperor 
Maurice, by virtue of his pre- 
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the people. In the courfe of the enfuing fprlng, the Per- 
fians gained fome advantage*, upon which rhilippicus 
was removed^ and Comentiolus fcnt to command in his 
place, who managed the war rather worfe. At length 
Philippicus was fent to reftore the ancient Pvoman difci- 
pliiie j hut the army was fo far corrupted, that they refufed 
to obey their general, and, having chofcn Germanus 
againfi his will to command them, they threw off all obe- 
dience to the orders fcnt them from Conftantinople. The 
Perfians receiving intelligence of this miutiny, attempted 
to take Martyropolis ; but the Romans, under the com- 
mand of Germanus, having penetrated their defign, 
marched directly, and gave them battle ; whereby they 
faved the city for fome time. However, it foon after fell 
into the hands of Mebodes, the Perfian general ; for he, 
having an intelligence with Sittas, an architedt in the 
place, by his advice, fent four hundred men thither, who 
pretended to defert from the Perfian army, and were 
thereupon readily admitted. Thefe men, by the dire£lion 
of.him who received them, furprifed the place ; and the 
Romans, making a quick march to recover it, were en- 
gaged and defeated by Mebodes *, whereupon Philippicus 
was again removed, and Comentiolus was once more en- 
trufted with the army. This man foon loft his reputa- 
tion ; for, coming to a battle with the Perfians, he fled 
at the very beginning of it ; but Heraclius, who com- 
manded under him, managed fo well, that the Perfians 
were entirely defeated, with the lofs of Aphraates and Na- 
bades, two of their belt generals 

In the mean time, the Perfians were engaged in war 
with the Turks, now firft mentioned by the Greek writers, 
and, under the conduct of Varamus, had been very fuc- 
cefsfuL To him therefore orders were fent to pafs the 
river Araxes, and to fall on the Roman territories on that 
fide. To oppofe him, the emperor fent Romanus ; but, 
before he could affemble an army fufficicnt to take 
the field, Varamus had done incredible mifehief. At 
length, however, Romanus found himfelf in a condition 
to give the Perfians battle. Variimus, prefuming on his 
former fuccefs, defired nothing more ardently than an en- 
gagement. This proved fatal to his mailer’s affairs ; for, 
the Perfian cavalry being defeated, Varamus, with all his 
ikiil, could fcarccly make an indifferent retreat. When 

^ Theophyladl.Iib. i. ii. iii. Evagr. lib. v. cap. 20. Theophan. 
Cbronogr. p. 217, Cedren. Hill. Comp. p. 396. Zonar. Annah 
lib, xiv. p. 74. 
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Hormifdas received advice of this diftafter, he gave a fignal 
pioof of his incapacity for government He fent to Va- 
ramus, inftead of a veft of honour, a woman’s garment, 
and threatened the troops with decimation. This affront 
exafperated the gencraii and attached the fnklicrs to his 
intereft. Varamus wrote a letter to Hormifdas, in which 
he ufed always the feminine gender, as if he had been 
.writing to a female Have ; and prepared, at the kune time, to 
take meafures for his own fafety. Hormifdas, who perceived 
his error, fent Sarames, a man of quality, to take upon him 
the command of the army, ordering him to pacify the fol- 
diers at any rate, and to fend him Varamus in chains. As 
foon as Sarames arrived in the camp, and declared the na- 
ture of his commiflion, Varamus ordered him to be thrown 
down from his elephant ; and by provoking the beaft, 
caufed it to trample him to death. He fpent the winter 
in preparing for the execution of his purpofes, and, at 
the fame time, took all the care he could to hinder the 
progrefs of the Roman arms. The garrifon of Nifibis de- 
clared for him, and the mal-contents began to commit 
fuch diforders, that, when Hormifdas was informed of 
them, and faw how unable he was to reprefs them, he 
broke out into fuch furious fits of paffion, as alarmed all 
who were near him, and contributed no lefs to incrcafe 
his misfortunes, than the arts of his enemies. Phero- 
c.ines commanded the troops which were lliJl faithful, 
and feemed inclined to reduce Varamus to his duty by 
force ; but, when the two armies were near each other, 

Varamus fent deputies to inform the king’s army, that his 
revolt, far from having any tendency to the dcitrudtion of 
the Perfian empire, had no other motive than its prefer- 
vation ; that Hormifdas was not wmrthy to rule over 
them ; and that he endeavoured only to forward fuch a 
revolution, as the ill condudl of that prince had made ne- 
ceffary for the Tafety of the ftate. The general himfelf 
made no anfwer to thefe reprefentations ; but the army, 
eafily feduced, began vifibly to waver: fo that, in^ the 
night, Zoanab, who was of the guard to the general, 
fearing that he would head the defe6lion, llabbed him in 
his tent, and gave the plunder of it to the foldiers p. 

Hormifdas having intelligence of this facl, and not TheptopU 
knowing what confequences it might produce, retired out 
of Perfia Proper to Ctefiphon, where he kept his court. 

The people, in the mean time, revolted in all the royal 

P Tbeopbyla£V. lib. iv. Evagr. lib. vi. cap. 14. Tlicophan. Cliro- 
p. Ci'eden< Hilt. Comp. p. 396* 
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cities, and plundered the palaces ; a circumftance which 
aiFordcd the nobility an opportunity of refcuing their re- 
lations from prifon ; and, amongft thofc who were at this 
time releafed, w’as a perfon of the royal blood, named 
Bindoes, whom Hormifdas, fora flight offence, had load- 
ed with chains. This man, haftening to the troops for- 
merly commanded by Pherocanes, was by them received 
for their chief. In three days they reached Ctcfiphon,. 
whither they no fooncr came, than Bindoes, well attend- 
ed, entered the royal palace, and forced hiinfelf into the 
prefence of the king. It was after dinner, and Hormif- 
das was fitting in the hall, in his robes of ftate, with his 
tiara on his head. As foon as he faw Bindoes, he afked 
him, how he efcaped out of prifon \ and wherefore he 
came thither. He anfwered by the moft injurious lan- 
guage, upbraiding his mafter with his ill condu6f, and ex- 
citing all who were prefent to renounce their allegiance. 
Hormifdas ordered fome of his fervants to feize Bindoes ; 
UormifJas but they wT.re afraid to execute his commands. On the 
depofedby other hand, Bindoes, taking the king by the arm, drew 
Bindoes, quj. Qf jijs chair, took the tiara from his head, and 

ordered fome of his foldiers to condu€l him to prifon ; an 
order which they forthwith obeyed. In the midft of this 
tumult, Chofroes, the fon of Hormifdas, made his efcape 
out of the palace, apprehenfive, that his own life was not 
fafe ; but Bindoes having intelligence where he was, dif- 
patched a perfon to affure him, that he was fo far from 
having any intentions againft his perfon, that his defign 
was to fet him upon the throne. Upon this intimation 
Chofroes returned, and they took their meafures together; 
but while they were confulcing, Hormifdas fent a meffage 
fronr his prifon, requefting, that a great council of the 
nobility might be called ; and that he might have the li- 
berty of fpeaking to them freely. 

When the Perfian lords were acquainted with this de- 
mand, they inftantly affembled at the palace ; and ordered, 
that Hormifdas fhould be brought from his prifon, and have 
Bortnif- liberty given to fay what he thought proper. The king, 
das'sfpeech looking feveral times on the affenibly, made a long 

ManhrJr pathetic fpeech, in which he deplored his own cala- 
mity much, but the mifery of the people more; inveigh- 
ing bitterly againft the authors of this anarchy and confu- 
fion, exhorting them to fave the ftate from that deftruc- 
tion with which it was threatened, and to beware of efta- 
blifhing a tyranny, while they endeavoured to avoid it. 
He then conjured them not to think of making Chofroes 
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his fucceiTor, becaufe he knew him to be of a haughty, 
turbulent, and cruel nature, prone to all forts of vice, and 
equally carelefs of his own honour, and the public good. 

His other fon, however, he recommended as a young ])rince 
of a mild and tra'flable temper, and one who was in- 
clined to think right, and do well. Laftly, he entered into 
a detail of the ferviccs he had hinifelf rendered his coun- 
• try, in fubduing many provinces, and in reducing fevcral of 
their barbarous neighbours, to pay them tribute. When 
he had finiflied all he had to fay, Bindoes made a long in- 
fulting anfwer, exhorting the people not to regard his 
words, but to acl in fuch a manner as might bell infure 
their own fafety. This language fuited the genius of the 
people, ever prone to flavifli fubniiffion, or licentious in- 
iblence : they followed implicitly the diredions of their 
leader, who caufed the young prince, whom Hormifdas His fen in- 
had recommended, to be murdered in his prefence, and t^umanly 
afterwards to be cut to pieces. Then they facrificed the 
unhappy woman, his mother, in the hmic manner j and, ^ulen[hi$ 
that fortune might never reftore Hormifdas to his former mf^ther. 
dignity, they ordered his eyes to be put out wdth a hot 
iron. This end had the reign of Hormifdas, when it had 
continued twenty- one years p (C). 

Chofroes, as foon as thefe objeds of popular cruelty Yr. of Fh 
were removed, was feated on his father’s throne; whence *94o- 
rifing up, he came and flood under a golden arch, ac- A. D, 592, 
cording to the Perfian cuflom. Having received the ho- Tj 

mage of the principal perfons prefent, the red, with loud ° 
acclamations, celebrated the accelFion of their new king, 
and made vows for his felicity. At firft he treated his 
father with the utmoft lenity, fent him diet from his 
table, ordered him proper attendants, gave him many 
amufements ; but Hormifdas reproaching bis fon with his 
barbarity and unnatural bafenefs, Chofroes caufed him to 
be cudgeled to death. Then fuppoling himfelf firmly Puts his 
feated on the throne, he gave fumptuous entertainments, 

P Theophyl. lib. iv. cap. 6. Theophan. Cbron. p. 223. Evagr. 
lib. vi. cap. 16, Cedren. Hift. Comp. p. 397. 

(C) Authors are not agreed be llaln. However it was, the 
nbout the fate of Hormifdas. people detefled the cruelty of 
^ome fay his fon, provoked by their new king, and he had 
his reproaches, ordered him to the mortification to fee himfelf 
be beaten to death. Others abandoned by thofe who had 
affirm, that Hormifdas refuling lately faluted him with the 
food, Chofroes diredled him to loudefl acclamations. 


and 
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and diftributed very profufely the royal trcafures amongft: 
thofe he thought moft capable of aiFilting him : he like- 
wife bellowed largefTes upon the people, and ordered the 
prifon-doors to be every where fct open, that the fame 
of his lenity and liberality might effedlually fecure the 
hearts of his fubje£ls. On the fixth day after his accef- 
fion he wrote letters to Varamus, and fenthim alfo mag- 
nificent prefents, promifing to make him the fecond man’ 
in his kingdom, if, in compliance with his duty, he 
would acknowlegc him for his fovereign. Varamus re- 
fufed his prefents ; and, by a haughty letter, in which 
he called bimfelf the friend of God, the glorious con- 
queror, and the fcourge of tyrants, he rejected his pro- 
pofa), ordering him to lay down the crown, to come im- 
mediately, and pay his refpeds to him ; on w'hich condi- 
tion, he fhould have a government. Chofroes, however, 
wrote a fecond letter, exhorting him, by his future con- 
du£l, to redeem his credit, and not to perfift in his de* 
fign of making his country a field of blood. But Vara- 
mus prepared for war ; and Chofroes, fince it could not 
be avoided, advanced to meet him. They met near Nifi- 
bis, the king’s army occupying the city, while Varamus 
encamped before it. Here a negociation was begun, but 
it proved ineffe<TuaI ; and Chofroes, fufpe£ling fome of 
the nobility about him, put them to death, without hefi- 
lifter, when Varamus attacked the fuburbs, 
t/mneby and put part of the army quartered thereto the fword, 
Varamus^ the reft prefently joined him, and fliewed a ftrong difpo- 
fition to treat Chofroes as they had done his father : to 
avoid which fate, he fled, as privately as poflible, exceed- 
ingly dejefted under his misfortune \ and the more fo, 
becaufe he had no friends he could truft. His women, me- 
nial fervants, and a few of his guards, about thirty per- 
fons in the whole, fled with him they knew not whither. 
He had thoughts of retiring among the Scythians, or con- 
cealing bimfelf in the mountains % 

At length, committing bimfelf, and his affairs, wholly 
to chance, he came to a frontier poft in the Roman 
dominions, at a late hour in the night. Probus, who 
commanded there for the emperor, received him, and all 
who were with him, permittin'g the king to write imme- 
diately to the Roman general, who as readily confented 
to his fending an exprefs with his letters to the emperor. 
In thefe he befought Mauritius, who then poffefled the 

q Thfiophyl. Ub.iv, cap. 7- Theophan. Chron, ubifupra. Evag. 
lib. vi. Cedien, Hill. Comp, ubi fupra. 
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imperial dignity, to allift him againft his rebellious fub- 
jefts, preferving, in the midft of a moft pathetic fuppli- 
cation, all the dignity of a king. While Chofroes was 
in this diftrefs, Varamus entered the city of Ctcfiphon in 
great fplendor. Bindoes he feized, and threw into pri- 
fon, treating all fuch as had (hewn any afFe(ftion to the 
royal family with great fevcrity ; but towards the reft of 
the Perfians he affe<^fed the greateft humanity and con- 
defcenfion. He did not fail to iilue his orders for appre- 
hending Chofroes ; but finding he was out of his reach, 
he turned his thouglus to the fecuring the frontier gar- 
rifons, and the moft confuie»-able cities in Perfia ; in 
which endeavours he had better fucccfs. He^Iikewife 
gave great feafts, and very bountifully bellowed that rrea- 
fur^ he had fo eafily obtained ; yet, in the midft of all 
this pomp and fplendour, he faw, with concern, that the 
nobility were greatly dift'atisfied, and the people not to be 
relied on. He could not, however,, either extingiiifh or 
reftrain bis ambition. On a religious feftival, when 
there was a grand aficmbly of the nobility at the palace, 
he alTumed the royal ornaments and furniture, with all 
the Hate of a monarch, though he forbore taking the 
title. The Perfian nobility, perceiving what he intended, 
and difdaining to become the fubjedts of one born their 
equal, began to concert meafures for emancipating them- 
felvcs and their country, and for reftoring the ancient 
luftre of the Perfian empire. In their conferences upon 
this fubjedt, it was unanimoufly agreed , that Bindoes was 
the moft proper perfon to condu6t an afi’air of this kind ; 
and therefore they immediately delivered him out of pri- 
fon, and acknowleged him for their chief By his ad- 
vige they came to a refolution to attack the palace in the 
dead of the night. This defign they executed with great 
courage ; but Varamus, and his attendants, defending 
tliemfeives gallantly, the engagement was very obftinate, 
and, at laft, the nobilhy were vanquiflied, many of them 
llain upon the fpot, and the reft thrown to the elephants ; 
only Bindoes, with a few who fought about his perfon, 
cfcaped, and, marching towards Media, endeavoured to 
raife forces for Chofroes ^ 

After this vi£tory Varamus fent ambaffadors to folicit 
the friendihip of the Roman emperor Mauritius ; but 
they were fent back without anfwer, the emperor having 

» Theopb. Chron. p. 213. Evagr. Hift. Ecclef. lib vi> cap. 17. 
Cedren. Hift. Comp. p. 397. Zonar. Annal. lib. xiv. p. 77 Glyc. 
Anna), p. 274. 
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already made a treaty with Chofroes, and having ordered 
the governors of his frontier provinces to furnifti him 
with whatever might be neceflary for his refloration* 
Thefe timely fupplies had a proper efFe61: ; for the Per- 
fians^ feeing their king in a condition to proteft them, be- 
gan almoil every where to acknowlege him, and to open 
their gates to receive his forces. Amongft the reft, Ni- 
fibis fubmitted to the king, and Marty ropolis was reco- 
vered by the Romans, to whom likewife Chofroes him- 
felf delivered Sittas the architect, who had betrayed the 
place to his father Hormifdas, for which traiterous a6b he 
was now" burnt alive. On the other band, Varamus con- 
tinued to raife forces, determined, at all events, to main- 
Gamfe- dignity he had ufurped. Zadefprates, one of his 

Zanta^es Commanders, having attempted to enter the quarters of 

the one of the lords w ho had declared for Chofroes, was de- 

rehels. feated, and put to death, and his head, with the fpoils of 

his army, feiit to the king. The fame fate had Anatho- 
nus foon after. With thefe fucceftes Chofroes acquainted 
the emperor, by Sarames, one of the principal lords of 
bis party, fignifying, at the fame time, that Comentiolus 
was very backw^ard in aflitting him in the recovery of bis 
dominions ; whereupon the emperor, difebarging Comen- 
tiolus, appointed Narfes to command in his room ®. 

Yr. of FI, Early next fpring, Chofroes, wdth his own forces, and 
^941* thofe lent him by the emperor, under the command of 

^ Narfes, marched into Perfia, with an intent to decide the 

Defeats the once. Moft of the frontier places, on his approach, 

rcQf, and opened their gates to him, as did the great and ftrong 
fifties him- city Dara, formerly the chief bulwark of the Romans on 
fiif on the . which he therefore delivered up to the empe- 

throne, honoured him with the title of his fon. In the 

mean time, the Perfians, in great multitudes, quitted the 
fervice of Varamus, and went to ferve under the banners 
of their prince, who now fought to bring Varamus to a 
battle. In the mean time, feveral Ikirmifhes happened, 
and, among the reft, one, in which Beyzacius, a great, 
officer in the army of Varamus, was taken prifoner, and 
put to death . Not long -after, Seleucia, and moft of the 
great cities near the river Euphrates, fubmitted* to Ihe 
kin^. The Roman officers could fcarce reftrain the ar- 
dour of Chofroes, who was for attacking the enemy, 
though on difadvantageous terms. At Jaft, however, an 
opportunity oftcring, he attacked, with the confent of the 


• Thcophyl. lib. v. cap. i. Evagr. Hill. Ecclef. lib, vii. cap, 19. 
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Romans, the army of Varamus, defeated it, and took fix 
tho’ufand pri Toners, moft of whom he ordered to be put 
to the fword, or to be thrown to his elephants. After 
this vi6fory, he fent to the church of Sergius the Martyr 
the golden crofs, fet with jewels, which he had vowed, 
and with it another formerly taken by Chofroes, the Ion 
of Cavades, together with a letter, which is Hill extant, 
in the hiltory written by Theophyhu!:!:. Chofroes aifo 
’married a Chriflian woman, whofe name was Sira, and 
honoured her with the title of queen, notw'ithftanding the 
prohibition of the Perfian laws ; fliewing, on all occafions, 
fuch favour to the ChrifUans, that many were of opinion 
he w^as inclined to change his faith ; though, in a few 
years after, he gave the Hrongeft dcmoiiftrations, not only 
of his zealous attachment to the religion of his anccflors, 
but of his peculiar averfion to the faith of CliriH ^ 

From the moment he was fettled on his throne, he laid ^^Iters his 
afide the foreign cuftoms he had made ufe of to ingratiate 
himfclf with the Romans, and nflunied the Hate and be- 
haviour of a Perfian prince, as if he had never experienced 
w^hat adverfity was. The Roman general Narfes inti- 
mated to him, before he left his dominions, the obliga- 
tions he was under to the emperor Mauritius, and to the 
Roman people, whofe pow'^er that general highly magni- 
fied, and fpoke of them, as lords of the univerfe. Chof- 
roes modeltly anfwered, that he was very fenfible of the 
kindnefs Ihewed him by the emperor ; but as to the Ro- 
man power, he foretold fo exactly its declenfion and de- 
ilruftion, that the Greek writers were of opinion that 
Chofroes was a great aftrologer, and drew his knowlege 
of future events from the fkill he had in that fcience. As 
to his own fubjefts, Chofroes treated them with great ri- 
gour : he profecuted, without mercy, all fuch as had any 
Iharc either in the favour of Varamus, or in the admini- 
ftration of that ufurper. By this method he extingnilhed 
that fa£lion ; and, by reftoring the ancient Perfian con- 
Hitution, he became formidable to his neighbours : whence 
H happened that the barbarous prince, with whom Vara- 
nius had taken fhelter, and who had thoughts of lending 
fiim troops to invade Perfia, began to grow fo apprehen- 
five of the vengeance of Chofroes, that he ordered his 
competitor to be poifoned 

* Thcophylaft. lib. vi. cap. 5, Theopban. Chronogr.Tph. p. *25. 

Evagr. Hill. Ecclef. lib. vi. cap. »i. ^nar. Annai. ubi fupra. 
t^edren. Hill. Comp. p. 4*04. Glycas, Annai, ubi (upra. “ Zonar. 

Annai. lib. xiv. p. 80. Tbeophylaa. lib. v. cap. 7. Th^ophan. 

J;hronogr. p. ^4,. Evagr. Hill. Ecclef. lib. vi. cap. Cedien. 
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h with When the Perfian monarch found things quiet at home, 
tUfficulty and himfelf at leifure to feizc any advantages that might 
hindered - offer, he began to threaten the Roman provinces, on ac- 
S^mak- excurfions made by the Saracens into his 

nn^eRo- dominions, by the encouragement, as he pretended, of 
mans. the Roman generals who commanded on the frontiers. 

When the emperor Mauritius, whofe affairs were already 
in a very bad condition, was informed of this intention, , 
he fent ambaffadors to Chofroes, to fet the matter in a 
true light, and to prevent a war on this fide, which he 
knew, as things were circumftanced, could not but be 
fatal to the empire. On the arrival of the Roman ambaf- 
fadors, Chofroes fuffered them to remain a long tinje at 
court without an audience. At laft, he who was at the 
head of the embaffy took an opportunity of fpeaking to 
the king ; and, after a fliort recapitulation of the favours 
done him by the Romans, he proceeded to fhew the weak- 
nefs of the grounds Chofroes pretended to have for mak- 
ing war, and the injuflice of fuch a proceeding towards 
his benefactor : which free reprefentation fo affeCted 
Chofroes, that, far from taking it amifs, he told the am- 
baffador, whatever caufes he might have for the meafures 
he meant to take, he would, for the prefent, lay afide 
his refentment for his fake j and thus, for fome time, war 
was prevented. 

Yr. of Fh P was not long, however, before another opportunity 
»95V oiFered for gratifying the ambition of the Perfian. This 
A.D. 605, the murder of Mauritius, the emperor, by Phocas ; 

‘ an impiety which filled the Roman empire with bloodflied 

and confufion, and gave, at the fame time, Chofroes a 
man ter- fair opportunity of taking arms, under colour of reveng- 
ritones. ing the death of his proteClor and father, for fo he was 
wont to call the emperor Mauritius. In vain did Phocas, 
by his ambafiador Bilius, endeavour to appeafe him with 
large prefents, and larger promifes : he regarded neither *, 
but, having returned a provoking anfwer to the letters of 
Phocas, by a meflenger of his own, threw the ambafiador 
into prifon, making the neceflary preparations for enter- 
ing the Roman frontiers. At nrft he declared, that he 
had no other view than revenging the murder of Mauri- 
tius, and reftoring the empire to his family 5, but this foon 
appeared to be only a pretence, fince he refufed to fend 
affiftance to Narfes, who at this time had. taken arms 
again 11 Phocas. In his firft campaign^ he met with fome 
refinance, the Roman troops making the beft defence in 
their power; but their general being flain, and tbem- 
felves indifferently fuppliied, he at length triumphed over 

them, 
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tliemi and laid all the frontiers under contribution. In 
the feventeeritli year of his reign, he continued the war, 
and reduced feveral fortrefles. In the courfe of the eigh- 
tcenth he recovered the ftrong city of Dara, plundered 
all Mefopptainia and Syria, and carried off iminenfe 
riches. In his nineteenth year, he pafTed the Euphrates, 
ravaged Syria, Paleftine, and part of Phoenicia, waiting 
all places wherever he came with fire and fword. The 
year following, his general Cardareganus ravaged Arme- 
nia and Cappadocia; defeated the Roman army with great 
flaughter; and then, meeting no oppofition, dellroycd 
Galatia, Paphlagonia, and all the country, as far as 
Chalcedon, burning cities, and putting the people to death, 
without any refpect to fex or age 

In the twenty-fecond year of bis reign, Chofroes took Makes d 
Apamea and Eciefla, and blocked up Antioch. This 
blockade induced the Romans to hazard a battle, though principal 
they were much inferior in ftrength : but they were de- provinces, 
feated ; and the llaughter was fo general, that few were 
left to mourn the death i>f their companions. The year 
following be took Cicfarea, and carried away great num- 
bers of people into captivity. Syria had, in the next 
campaign, the fame late thai Cappadocia felt in this. In 
his twenty-fifth year, Chofroes made himfelf mafter of 
Damaiens, whither the emperor Heraclius fent ambafla*- 
dors to fue for peace *, but the Perfian did not even con* 
defeend to return them an anfwer. The year following 
he conquered Judaea, took and plundered the city of Je- 
rufalem, carried away the crofs on which Chrift fuffered, 
and the patriarch Zacharias, into Perfia. In this cam- 
paign he fold ninety tboufand Chriflians for flaves, to the 
Jews in his dominions, who put them all to death. Phefe 
conquefts ferved only to increafe the ambition of the Per- 
fian, and to fwell his imagination with ideas of his own 
power; infomuch that, in the twenty-feventh year of his 
reign, he made an expedition into Egypt. Having di- 
vided his forces, with one part of his army he took Alex- 
andria, and fubdued all the country towards Libya ; while 
the other was employed in the reduflion of the Upper 
Egypt; wherein he puflied his conquefts to the frontiers 
of Ethiopia, adding the empire of Africa to that of Afia, 
and executing, in the fpace of a few years, M'^hat all his 
anceftors, from Artaxerxes, had been fo long endeavouf- 

^Cedren. Hift. Comp..p.4to. Zonar. Anna), ubi fupra. Thco- 
phyla^V. lib. viii. cap. 3. Glyc., Annal. ubi Aipra. Theopnan. 

Chronogr. p. 145. 
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ing id vain. The year following, he once more turned 
his forces againft the Conftantinopolitan empire, and that 
with fuch fuccefs, that he reduced the city of Chalcedon, 
which he had long blocked up. The remaining part of 
that year, and aJI the next, were employed in thoroughly 
fubduing and regulating the government of the conquered 
provinces. As for the emperor Heraclius, incapable of 
refilling, and at the fame time extremely afllided at the 
fight of the horrible cruelties every where pratlifed by the ' 
Perfians, be refolved once more to make an effort towards 
obtaining peace. With this view he fent deputies to 
Chofroes, with inftruclions to lay before him the mifer- 
able condition of Afia, the deplorable confequences of 
continuing the war, and the earned defire he had to pur- 
chafe quiet, upon any terms. But Chofroes, elated with 
fuccefs, and aiming at nothing lefs than the utter deftruc- 
tion of the Roman name, returned the ambafladors the 
following anfwer : “ Let your mafter know, that I will 
hearken to no terms, till he has, with all his fubjcdls, re- 
nounced his crucified God, and adored the fun, the great 
god of the Perfians V* Heraclius, by this impious and 
infulting anfwer, awaked, as it were, from a lethargy, 
concluded a peace with the oilier Barbarians ; and putting 
himfelf at the head of a powerful army, marched againfl 
Chofroes, defeated him in feveral pitched battles, and re- 
covered all the provinces he had feized. 

Chofroes, being greatly weakened by age, fatigue, and 
forrow, began to think of fettling the fucceffion ; and ap- 
pointed'his younger fon, Merdafas, to fucceed him. But 
his eldeftfon, Sirocs, provoked at being, without reafon, 
fet alide, put himfelf at the head of fome malcontents, 
and, with the affiftance of the Roman captives, whom he 
fet at liberty, feized on his father, and, threw him into 
a dungeon, where he caufed the unhappy monarch to be 
inhumanly murdered, with Merdafas. 

Siroes, thus raifed to the throne, concluded a perpetual 
peace with tieraclius, fet at liberty all the Roman cap- 
tives, and, among the reft, Zacharias, patriarch of Jeru- 
faleni ; reftored three hundred enfigns, and, with them, 
fent back the wood, which was fuppofed to have been 
part of the crofs on which our Saviour died, and had been 
carried by Chofroes, in triumph, from Jerufalem into 
Perfia. But Siroes did not live long enough to reap the 
advantages arifing from,the unipn now fubfifting between 


* Thcoph. Chronogr. p, zyz, 
Cedren. Giyc. &c. 
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Ae two empires. He died, or, as fome writers inform us; 
was murdered by one of his generals, when he had reigned 
little more than a year. * 

He was fucceedecl by his fon Ardcfcr^ or Arhefyr, who 
was aflaflinated, in the feventh month of his reign, by 
Sarbas, commvinder in chief of the Perhan forces, who, 
prefuming on the affedtion of the troops, placed himfelif 
on the throne. But a civil war being kindled between 
the ufurper and Dariihanes, a prince or the blood royal, 
the Perfians, upon the death of the latter, murdered Sar- 
bas, and raifed lfdige;tcs, or, as feme writers call him, 
Hormifdas, to the royal dignity. He was nephew to Si- 
roes, being the fon of that brother, who alone had the 
good fortune to make his efcape when Siroes put his father 
to death. Ilis reign was (hort and unhappy ; for when 
the domefl-ic feuds of the late fadlions in Perlia were tho- 
roughly quelled, a new and mod formidable enemy over- 
ran his dominions. Thefe were the Saracens, under the 
command of the fucceflbrs of Mohammed. Some authors 
reprefent Hormifdas, or Ifdigertes, as an effeminate 
and indolent prince; while others aflert, that he defended 
his country with intrepidity, till, after various defeats, the 
fpirits of the Perfians were entirely broken ; nay, fome 
fay, that he was himfelf killed in the field. However, 
there appears to be no caufe for cenfuring the coumge or 
condu£l: of this prince. He was the lad of the line of Ar- 
taxerxes who fat upon the Perfian throne ; and with him 
fell that empire, which had fubfidecl with fo much glory 
for upwards of four hundred years 

SECT. II. 

The Perfian Hifiory according to the Oriental Hfiorums, 

H E wide dilTerence between the hidories of eadern 
^ nations, as written by European authors and by their 
own, obliged us, originally, to divide the hidcry of Per- 
fia into two feffions ; the fird according to the former ; the 
fecond, confonant to the memoirs furnifhed us by the lat- 
ter. When we lad treated of this fubjea from the Ori- 
cntal authors, we ended with the conqued of the Perfian 
dominions by Afcander, or Alexander the Great. 
dcr, therefore, to con nedl this period with the former, it is 

y Theopban. Chronogr. p, *78* Cedren, Zonar* 
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ncceflary, previous to our account of the kings, who fuc- 
ceeded Ardfliir-Ba^egan, or Artaxerxes, to fpeak of thofe 
who reigned in the intermediate fpacc between the death 
of Alexander and the acceflion of the before mentioned 
Artaxerxes.' The former part of our hiftory contained 
the fucceflion of the Perfian kings of the two firft dynaf- 
ties ; and the third dynafty is called, by the Oriental 
writers, Molouk al Thaouaif, that is, the kings of the na- 
tions. Some of the writers of the Perfian hiftory divide 
this dynafty into two, and confequently call them the 
third and fourth dynafties of the Perfian kings ; the 
firft they diftinguifti by the name of Afchkanieiis, the 
latter by that of Afchganides*. To the firft; tlicy allow 
twelve kings, who, according to them, reigned, in the 
whole, one hundred and fixty-five years. Of the fecond 
race, they fay, there were eight kings, and that they 
reigned uicceflively one hundred and fifty years. The 
truth feems to be, that thefe two dynafties were invented 
to fill up the time between the death of Alexander and the 
commencement of the fifth dynafty. Our opinion there- 
fore is, that the Afchkanieiis and Afehganides are, in 
fa61:, one and the fame fucceflion, and no other than that 
called by the Latin writers Arfacidw ; Afchek, whom the 
eaftern writers make the firft monarch of this houfe, being, 
as we believe, no other than Arfaces, the firft of the Par- 
thian kings. But as the proof of this propofition, and the 
fhorteft detail poffible of the princes of this family, would 
exceedingly embarrafs the thread of our narration, we 
will pafs on to the proper fubjedl: of this fe£l;ion, the hif- 
tory of the fourth dynafty of the Perfian kings, diftin- 
guiflied by the name of Saflaniens. 


A Table of the Fourth Dynafty of the Perfian Kings^ called 
Sajfantens^ or Khofronians, according ta the Perfian Hijio- 
. rian^ Khondemir. 

Years. Mon. 


3. Ardefchir Ben Babek, or Babegan, who 
reigned after the defeat of Ardevan, the 
laft king of the third dynafty, 

3 . Schabour Ben Ardefchir, 

3. Hormouz Ben Schabour, 

4* Babarmn Ben Honnouz, - 

5. Bahai am Ben Baharam, 

6. Baharam Ben Baharam Ben Baharam, 

7. Narfi Ben Baharam, - - • 


14 

3 * 

3 ' 

i 

70 

30 

9 


3 

4 


« D'Herbelot. BIblioth. Orient, tit, ATchkaniens 


8. Hor- 
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477 


Years. 

7 

72 

4 

5 


S* Hormouz Ben Narli, 
g, Schabour Dhoulakthaf, - - - 

10. Ardefchir, grand fon to Hormouz Ben Narfi, 

11. Schabour Ben Schabour Dhoulakthaf, nearly, 

12. Baharam Ben Schabour, furnamed Kerman ) 

Schah, . - , I 

13. Jezdegerd* al Athlm, or IVichd^ 
j 4. Baharam Gour Ben Jezdegerd, 

15. Jezdegerd Ben Baharam Gour, 
j 6. Hormouz Ben Jezdegerd, 

17. Firouz, brother of Hormouz, 

18. Balafch Ben Firouz, nearly 

19. Cobad Ben Firouz, - - , 

20. Noufchirvan Ben Cobad, 

21. Hormouz Ben Noufchirvan, 

Baharam Tchoubin, who held the fovereign 

power fome years, and is therefore, b}^fome, 
reckoned amongft the kings. 

2 2. Khofrou Perviz Ben Hormouz, 

23. Schirouich Ben Khofrou Pan^iz (B), 

24. Ardefchir Ben Schirouich, 

25. Scheheriar, who was not of the royal family, 

26. Touran Dokht Bcnat Khofrou Parviz, 

27. Azurmi Dokht, lifter tothelaft mentioned king, i 

28. Farakhzad Ben Khofrou, 

29. Jezdegerd Ben Scheheriar Ben Khofrou Par- 1 

viz, according to fome writers was the laft i 20 
king of this dynafty and reigned 3 


Mon, 

5 


- 2 r 

23 
r8 

1 

23 or 30 

H 

43 

48 

X2 


32 

1 

2 


6 or 8 

6 

0 
2 
4 

1 


20 days. 


Though we have followed Khondemir exa£tly in this 
table of the Perfian kings, we do not conceive ourfelvcs 
obliged to fubmit always to his authority in our fubfequent 
hiftory. We have followed him in the table, becaufe he 
is more confident and exa£l: in his Jill of kings than any 
other writer ; but in refpe£l of fa£ts, we mult take the 
liberty of dilTenti'ng from him, as often as probability, 
and better authority than his, (hall require us fo to do. 

Ardefchir, or ratner, agreeable to our orthography, Ard- Ardefchir 
ihir Babegan, according to the mod ancient hidories, v/as Sabegaih 
the grandfon of SalTan, the brother of a certain queen of 
Perfia; who, feeing himfclf excluded from the throne, 
and being apprehenlive that his life was not fafe, thought 
fit (o travel. Having fpent many years abroad, he died at 

a Khondemir in Kliclallat. Alakhbar. 


(B) There is a tradition in as this king was, ^rvlve not 
the Eaft, that parricides, fuch their parents above fix months. 
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laft in exile, and left, among other children, the father of 
this Ardfliir ; who, having a curiofity -to fee his native 
country, returned thither privately, and entered into the 
fervice of Babec, who was governor of a province for 
Ardavan, or, as the Greeks ciiil him, Artabanus, the laft 
nionurchof the Parthians. This nobleman, peceiving in 
this youth the evident tokens of an extraordinary genius, 
refolved to the him in his family, and, with that view, 
gave him his diughier in marriage, by whom he had Ard- 
Ihh-, who, in gratitude to his mother’s family, took the 
furname of Babegan. 

He was cduccUed by his grandfather in all the learning 
of the PerGaiis ; and was alfo taught, by his father, all 
the exercifes becoming a perfon of quality; being equally 
afiiduGUs in acquiring both, he became, while a youth, 
the wonder of the . province, and his fame reached the 
ears of Ardavan, who font for him to court, where he be- 
came a great favourite, until his accomplilhments excited 
the jealoufy of the king. Then he was font to command 
the forces in a diftant province, where he remained till 
the death of his grandfather Babec, upon which he re- 
turned to court, in hopes of procuring his government, 
but had the mortification to fee it beftow^ed on the king’« 
eldeft fon. 

This misfortune was foon followed by another : the 
king wa^s much difturbed by a dream ; and, on confulting 
the moft eminent divineis in his court, they told him it 
portended, that a certain fugitive from his court w’ould 
deprive him of his life and crown. There happened to 
be, in the king’s feraglio, a woman who w'as paiiionatcly in 
love with Ardlhir *, ihc, being apprehen five that this in- 
terpretation might prove fatal to him, immediately gave 
him notice of it ; upon which be inftantjy retired with all 
imaginable fecrecy. His flight alarmed the king, who 
never thought of him before ; but it was too late, for 
Ardfliir was gone into Perfia Proper, the province of 
yrhich bis grandfather had been governor. He was met 
at the city of Efthecher, or PerfepoJis, by a croud of the 
ngbility of the province, who were all devoted to his fa- 
tnily, and who readily olfercd him their fervice. In all 
prob^t)ility, the interpretation of the king’s dream, was 
what firft inclined Ardlhir to attempt the recovery of the 
kingdom of his anceftors : wherefore, raking counfel from 
ambition on the one hand, and a juft fenfeof the extreme 
ganger he was in on the other, Ardlhir began to fet before 
the eyes of the Perfian nobility the advantages that would 

accrue 
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accrue to them from an entire revolution ; and he was fo 
fortunate in his applications as to bring them over to his in- 
tereft. From the moment he entered the province, the 
young prince, who was governor of it, conceived a jea- 
loufy of him, but before he could obtain any fatisfa(£tory 
information of his deiigns, Ardfhir took the field with a 
confiderable army. Ihe prince prefently drew together 
his father’s forces, in order to oppofe him ; but, after 
feveral engagements, there happened one which was de- 
cifive, his army being totally defeated, and the prince fiain 
upon the fpot. The like fate foon befel Ardavan hinifelf, 
who, entering into the province of Fars, with all the 
forces of his empire, was there defeated and fiain by the 
vidtorious Ardfliir, who now alTumed the regal dignity, 
and, foon after, the pompous title of {liah-in-flidl), or 
king of kingi 

This monarch, in the beginning of his reign, very art- Acquires a 
fully tempered the feverity of a conqueror with the mild- fin and 
nefs of a native fovereign. Wherever he found refiftance h 

he put all to the fword ; but to fuch as fubmitted ta his 
government, he fhewed ail imaginable kiridnefs, without his 'vtzir, 
any refptcf ofpcrfoiU'-. On this accour.t he fpared all the 
family of Ardavan, and even married the eldelt daughter 
of that prince. tShc, however, conceived fuch a hatred 
towards ,him, for depriving her family of the empire, that, 
within a very fiiort fpace after her marriage, (lie attempted 
to poifon him, in order to fet the imperial crown on her 
brother’s head. Being deteiSfed in the fad, Ardfhir gave 
orders to his prime miniller to caufe her to be put to death. 

When the unhappy lady w^as made acquainted with her 
fentcnce, flie declared her felf with child ; upon which the 
minifter, without acquainting his mafter, concealed her 
privately, and caufed the fon, of which (he was deliver- 
ed, to be brought up with the utmoft care, giving him 
the name of Schabour, that is, king^s fon^ the fame name 
as the Greek Sapor, i he vizir w’aitcd a long time for a 
favourable opportunity of divulging this fecrct to his mas- 
ter. At length, obferving the king one day in good hu- 
mour, he brought forth the young prince, introduced 
him to his father, and, not without fome apprehenfion, 
entered into the whole detail of his prelervation. Ardfhir 
received the young prince with the utmofl tendernefs. 

After having refledted feverely on himfelf for his raihnefs, 

^ Tarikh. Kozideh. 8c Bina Kitj ap. Khondemir, Mirkhond* 

'cd. 24. Gregor. Abul-Phar. H. D. dynaft. vii. p. 
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Be highly commended ihe prudence of his minifter; and, 
having caufed Schabour to be conduced to the palace, 
declared him his heir, and took all imaginable pains to in- 
ftrud him in the arts of government®. 

The Oriental hiftorians agree in affirming, that the 
charafter of Ardfhir was that of a complete hero, no lefs 
dillinguiflied for knowlcge and virtue, than for valour and 
military fkill. From the moment he was feated on the. 
throne, he conceived the important defign of regaining 
all the dominions which had belonged to his predecefTors 
in the Perfian throne. By arms he recovered large pro- 
vinces from all his neighbours ; and, when he had re- 
trieved them, he took care to make the people very fen- 
fible of the difference between his government and that 
which they had been under before. He erefted new 
cities wherever he found inviting fituations ; he fortified 
all the confiderable towns on his frontiers *, he divided 
the inhabitants of his empire into feveral claffes or tribes, 
according to their profeffions ; and not only appointed 
magiflrates to govern them, but alfo counfellors, whofe 
bufinefs was to inftruft them in their true intereft, to 
procure for them the redrefs of their grievances, as alfo 
fuch grants and privileges as might be for their fervice. 
Ardfhir likewife abated the feverity of the law, taking away 
the cxceffive ufc of capital punifliments, in order to make 
way for milder chaflifements, purfuant to his favourite 
maxim, That the fword was never to be employed, 
where the cane might do as well.” But the greateft of 
his performances, as a lawgiver, was in the literary way : 
he compofed a book, intitled, Adah Alaifch, that is. 
Rules for attaining a happy Life, In this treatife he laid 
dovm the maxims ncceflary to condu61: a man in every 
ftation, from a monarch to a mechanic ; and this talk he 
performed with fuch penetration and perfpicuity, that 
Noufehirvan, the wifefl and greateft of his fucceffors, 
caufed the book to be folemnly publifhed throughout all 
his territories, obliging every family in Ferfia to have a 
copy**. 

The wifdom, moderation, and fuccefs of Ardfliir Babc- 
gan, as they made him almoft adored by bis fubje^fs in 
his life*time, caufed his chara6Icr to be regarded as a 
model by thofe who fucceeded him in his throne, which 
he left vacant, after a reign of fourteen years. , 

c Lebtarlkh. ^ Khondtmir. Lebtarlkh. Raoudhat. al 
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Scbabour, or Shah-Pour, whom the Greeks call Sapor, SckafmrL 
fuccecded his father, having been preferved by the ten- 
dernefs of his prime minifter. He was very j^oung when 
he came to the throne ; and therefore the nobility thought 
it necelTary to give him a guardian or proteftor, who was 
his uncle by the mother’s fide, and might confequently 
have pretended to the crown. This nobleman not only 
executed his charge with integrity and reputation, but 
when the Perfian nobility folicited him to affume the title 
of king, he received the propofal with difdain, giving up 
the government to his nephew when he ’was of an age 
capable of ruling his fubjecls. Schabour was fo well 
educated, that, after he came to the exercife of the fo- 
vereign authority, he did not pretend to ufe his uncle as 
a counfellor, but chofe to confult him as a parent ; and 
whenever he had occafion either to take the field agaiiift 
the Romans, or to make a progrefs into any diftant pro- 
vince of his dominions, he left his uncle in pofleflion of the 
royal authority ; fo that the Perfian hiftorians have actually 
accounted him one of the kings of Perfia. 

There cannot be any thing more different than the cha- 
raiSi'er of Schabour, drawn by the Oriental hiftorians, and 
that of Sapor in the Latin and Greek writers. We have 
feen what thelatter fay ; ourbufinefsatprelent is with the 
former. They report,thatSchabour was aprince ofamag- His great 
nificent difpofition, who fought, above all things, to adorn 
his country with fine cities, and ftately public buildings. 

With this view he made frequent vifirs to all the provinces 
of his empire, that he might be the better acquainted with 
their fituation, their trade, and manufaftures, and confe- 
quently have it more in his power to confer upon them 
real benefits. In the province of Khouhiftan, which we 
call Sufiana, he built a fine city, reftored its ancient capital 
to its priftine beauty, and caufed a ftupendous dike to be 
ereaed, to bear the weight of a river, which he brought 
to run over it, for the fake of fupplying the adjacent 
country with water. In the province of Pars, or Perfia 
Proper, h'e built the city of Naoubendgian, in one of 
the fineft plains in the univerfe ; which city, in gratitude 
to its founder, was, for a long time, called Cafbach Scha- 
bour ; but the moft famous, and by far the greateft city 
of all he built, was that of Nifehahour in Koraffan. It 
feems, the king was marching his army through that pro- 
vince ; and, by accident, encamped near the ruins of an 
ancient city, which had been deltroyed by Alexander the 
Great, the remains of which were almofl: every where 

over- 
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overgrown by rofc-buflies. The king, charmed with the 
fituation of the place, returned thither again as foon as 
the campaign was over : after having ordered all the rofe- 
bufhes ro be pulled up, he cleared away the ruins; and, by 
fending regular detachments from his army to work upon 
the houfes, he, in a fhorr fpace, faw it in fuch forward- 
rxefs, as invited all the inhabitants of the adjoining coun- 
try to fettle in his new city. On account of the rofe- 
biiflies, he called it Nifehabour, that is, the rofe of Sapor, 
Nei fignn-yiag, in the Perdan tongue, a ro/e. As the Latin 
and Greek writers are very blent as to his vidories, the 
Perfian hiftorians fay as little of his vices, and not a fyl- 
lable of his ordering the emperor Valerian to be flayed 
alive ^ Mirkhond is the only writer who gives us any 
account of his death, which, according to him, happened 
in a very furprifing manner. His fevere juftice fo much 
alarmed fome rapacious courtiers, that they took the op- 
portunity offered them by a ftormy night, to enter the 
royal tent, where they murdered Schabour and his attend- 
ants ; which, when they had perpetrated, they fet it on 
fire ; fo that the guards apprehended his tent had been 
deflroyed .by lightning. '1 here are different accounts of 
the years of his reign ; but the heft writers agree, that he 
held the feeptre thirty- one years 

HormouzL Hormouz, whom the Greeks call Hormifdas, fucceeded 
his father Schabour, and was a moll generous prince ; in- 
fomuch that moft of the ancient hiftorians call him Hor- 
mouz al HorrI, that is, Hormifdas the Liberal. He was 
one of the handfomeft princes of his time, and exceedingly 
beloved by his fubjeds ; though it does not appear that he 
was a very martial monarch, or that he made any con- 
quefts(W). He died before he had reigned two years. 


• Khondetnir. Lcbtarikh. % 

(W) It is faid, that he fliew- 
cd a great deal of favour to the 
famous heretic Manes ; and 
that he built for him, on the 
borders of the province of Su- 
fiana, a caflle or place of re- 
treat, called Dafcarah : and it 
is fiirther reported, that he 
embraced his opinions. This, 
we apprehend, ought to be un- 
derflood in a limited fenfe, and 
be conftrued only as to the no- 
tions that herefiarch bad in phi- 


^ Mirkhond. fc£l. 25. 

lofophy ; for though it be true, 
that Manes, or, as the Orientals 
call him, Mani, held very per- 
nicious tenets in theology, yet 
it is as true, that he was a very 
great mathematician, and, by 
conftant practice, attained fuch 
a facility of drawing geometri- 
cal figures, that he would ftrike 
circles of any given diameter 
with a pencil only, without the 
affiilance of compaffes. 


with 
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Vith the reputation of having been an excellent prince, 
equally tender of his fabje£fs welfare, and of the preroga- 
tive of the crown 

Baharam, the fon of Hormouz, fuccceded him. This Ba/iaraM. 
is the name which the Greeks endeavour to exprefs by the 
feyeral appellations of Varancs, Varharanes, and Varara- 
nes (X). He was a prince who laboured for the welfare 
of his people, as we may infer from this faying of his. 

That humanity was not to be defined, becaufe in it 
were comprehended all ^e other virtues.’^ He reigned, 
with great applaufe, three years, and three months, at 
the end of which he was murdered in a bafe manner : a 
tumult happening in his capital, he went in perfon to ap- 
peafe it; when a kinfman of his took advantage of the 
crowd and confufioii to let fly an arrow, Mdiirh llruck the 
kiiig to the heart, to the great grief, as well as to the 
great lofs, of his fubje^fs 

Baharam IL fucceeded his father Baharam I. Some Baharam 
writers fay, he was only the adopted fon of the lall king. 
Hea£tedwidi fuch aullerity, haughtinefs, and cruelty, at 
the commencement of his reign, that the people gave him 
the furname of Kbalef, that is, the Vnjuft. Th^ nobility 
ofPerfia, who were never over complaifant to tyrants, 
began to think of ridding themfclves of fo bad a mafler, 

g Khondemir. Lebfarikh. D’Herbclot. Bibl. Orient, art. Hor- 
mouz Mirkliond. feit. 26. 

(X) At the beginning of his aflembled there. On his arri- 
reign he alfe^fed to treat Mani ral, Baharam ordered him to 
with greater deference than be leized ; fiiorrly after he cattf- 
cver his father did, and even ed him to be flayed alive ; and 
fuggefted to him a defign of his Ikin being ftufted with flravv, 
fettling his opinions as the na- he ordered it to be fet on the 
tional religion of Perfia ; in or- top of a high hill, with a 
der to which he invited him to ftrong guard, as a fignal to 
a conference with his magi, the Manichecs of his kind in- 
that the people might be the tention towards them. This 
better convinced of their mo- execution had the propofed 
narch’s caution in fo important- efted:; for all the difciples of 
anaifair. Vanity engaged Mani Mani retired immediately out 
to comply with the king’s re- of Perfia ; and, not believ- 
quell; fo that, leaving his fort- ing therafelves fafe even on 
refs, he went without the leafl: its trontiers, they fled into 
apprehenfion, to court, in order the heart of the Indies, and 
to difpute with fuch learned fome of them as far as Chi- 
*uen as he fuppofed would be na (i)* 

(1) D’HcrbcIot. Bibl. Orient. Art. Mani. 

br 
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by (lepofing him at leaft, if not by putting him to death, 
1 ne magi, however, checked his defign in its birth, of- 
fering to riik their own fafety for the good of the people, 
by remonftrating to the king on the folly of his conduct. 
This talk they performed with fuch warmth, and, at the 
fame time, with fuch an evident difplay of loyalty, that 
Baharam acknowleged them for his counfellors and pro- 
te£lors, changed the whole tenor of his condudl, and,* 
from being a very bad, became a moft excellent prince, 
during the remainder of his reign. Moft authors agree, 
that this prince reigned feventeen years 

Uaharam Baharam III. fucceeded Baharam 11. During his fa- 
tli* therms life-time he was governor of the province of Seigif- 
tan j which is the reafon that the Greek writers call him 
Seganfaa. He reigned thirteen years, without perform- 
ing any thing extraordinary ; or, if he did, the Oriental 
hiftorians, as well as the Greeks, have treated him un- 
juftly ; for we find little faid of him, even in their moft 
copious authors ; and Mirkhond fays nothing of this 
prince (Y). 

Narji. Narfi Ben Baharam, that is, Narfi the fon of Baharam, 

fucceeded Baharam III. his brother, though, from his fur- 
name, fome authors have taken him for his father ; hut, 
in truth, he was the fon, not of Baharam III. but of Ba- 
liaram II. He was a prince of a mild temper, gracious 
to his fubjefts, and defirous, as far as was in his power, 
of making them happy ; but he had the misfortune to at- 
tack the Romans when they bad many great generals and 
feveral potent armies in the field ; by whom he was de- 
feated, and loft all his frontier provinces : for grief of 
which, it is faid, he broke his heart, when he had reigned 
nine years ^ 

Hormuz Hormouz, the fon of Narfi, or, according to the Greeks, 
If* Hormifdas the fon of Narfes, fuccecdcd his father. All 
the Oriental hiftorians agree, that he was a prince endow- 
ed with all the virtues capable of adding luftre to a crown. 
Among thefe his juftice was by far the moft cOnfpicuous. 
He faw, with regret, the ill ufe that many of the nobility 


* I.ebtar’tkh. Ebn Batrik. in Cbron. ^ D’Herbclot. Bibh 


Orient, artic. Narfi* 

(Y) Hence it is apparent, 
that the Oriental writers are 
not fo fond of fi(ftion, as they 
are generally reprefented to be ; 
for, if they were, they would 


not certainly fuffer fuch chafins 
in their hiftories, but rather try 
to fill them up with inventions 
of their own, as fome of our 
northern writei's have done. 

made 
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made of their great power and riches, in opprefling the 
meaner fort of people, and thereby difeouraging indudry 
‘and trade, the chief fupports of all well-governed king- 
doms. To eradicate fo dangerous an evil, he inftituted a 
particular tribunal, or court of jullice, wherein the mean- 
eft man in Perfia might be heard againft the greateft ; 
and that neither intereft or authority might beget pari 
tiality, he frequently prefided in perfon. He likeWe de- 
viTed many new laws and regulations for the benefit of 
the middling fort of people, and for the encouragement 
of trade •, in regard to which, he was extremely careful of 
the maritime coafts, and of all the ports of Perfia (Z). 
He is faid to have extended his dominions very confiderl 
ably, and to have been no lefs fortunate in war than he 
was wife and temperate in peace. The province of Su- 
fiana was peculiarly favoured by this monarch, inlbmuch 
that he built feverai cities there, and repaired fuch as were 
fallen to decay. More he would probably have done, if 
he had reigned longer ; but, having fat on the throne nine 
years he died ^ (A). 

1 Lebtankh. Kliondemir. D’Herbelot. Bibl. Orient, art. Hor- 
mouz Ben Narfi. 

(Z) Hellkewifcbuilt, inthe old place of refidence ; where 
province of Kerman, which the they built a new city, which 
Greeks call Caramaina, a very they likewife called Ormuz, the 
famous city and port, which he fame that w^as afterwards con- 
called by his own name Hor- quered by the Portuguefe. 
mouz, or, as we pronounce it, (A) The Oriental writeri 
Ormus. It was feated conveni- differ among themfelves as to 
ently along the fea-lhore, and, the foundation of the city of 
towards the land, was fliaded Hormouz on the continent, 
by groves of palm-trees ; fo fome attributing this to Hor-* 
that, in procefs of time, it be- mouz the firll, the fon of 
cameequ dly remarkable for its Schabour; but we incline to 
being a trading city, and alfo think it was erected by this 
the market for the commodities prince, becaufe the moft accu- 
of a multitude of induftrious rate hidorians are of that fen- 
j^ople, who cultivated the fer- timent (2). A learned critic 
tile plain behind it In the fuggefts, that the planet Mer- 
end, however, its riches proved cury, in the Perfian language, 
Jtsruin; fo that the inhabitants, was called Hormouz (5): but 
finding themfelves expofed to we are of another opinion ; 
continual ravages, abandoned for we apprehend it to have 

and tranfported themfelves been an attribute or name of 
into an ifland in the Perfian the Supreme Being (4). 

^Lilf, almoft over againft their 

(*) Khozideh. Lebtankh. (3) Schikard.Tarikh. p. ii*. 

v4) Hide Rehg. Vet. Perf. cap. ii.p. 177. 

Schabour 
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Schabdur IL furnamed Dhoulaftaf, i. e. Schdbour of the 
Shulders^ fucceeded his father before he was born, the 
crown being placed on his mother’s belly, and the nobles 
fwearing to acknowlege for their fovereign the child flic 
fliould bring forth. In his nonage the Perfians were ex- 
pofed to many diiafters, more efpecially to theinfults and 
ravages of the Arabs, who, under their king Thair, broke 
in valt numbers into Perfia, and fpread defolation where 7 
ever they advanced. They plundered the royal cities, 
and carried off the After of the late king Hormouz, and 
the aunt of Schabour, into captivity. When the young 
king attained the age which qualified him for martial ex- 
ploits, he determined to revenge the injuries that had 
been done him, and his fubje^fs, during his infancy. For 
this purpofe he, with a body of troops, made a quick 
march, and furprifed Thair in one of his frontier pro- 
vinces. The place was indeed invefted before the Arab 
prince had any notice of it ; but it was fo ftrong, and the 
garrifon fo well provided, that, in all probability, Scha- 
bour muft have abandoned his enterprizc, if Malekah, 
whom feme call the After, others affirm to have been the 
daughter, of Thair, had not betrayed the place to Scha- 
bour, with whom flie fell in love, and put the king, the 
nobility, and the garrifon, into the hands of their mortal 
enemy. Schabour took this opportunity of revenging the 
cruelties committed by the Arabs in Perfia, by putting 
Thair, and all who were with him, to the fword ; affign- 
ing as his reafon, that, if a king would fo far forget his 
own dignity, as to turn robber, he ought not to expe6l:, 
that his enemies fliould confider him in any other light. 
7'hls prince was fovereign of Yemen, which province 
Schabour immediately over-raii, putting numbers of the 
inhabitants to the fword, and caufing the llioulder-bones 
of all, who were able to bear arms, to be broken; whence 
he had the furname of Dhouladlaf. 

Schabour, as we have already feen in the former period, 
was at continual enmity with the Romans; and though, 
during the reign of Conftantine the Great, he durft not 
attempt any thing very confiderable, that confideration 
did not hinder him from taking all the neceffary fteps to 
a(ft effectually, whenever an opportunity fliould offer. 
He was fo defirous of being thoroughly acquainted with 
the ftate of the Roman empire, that he went in perfon to 
Conftantinople, under colour of being an ambaffador 
from Perfia. He had not, however, been long there, be- 
fore he was furpeiied, and imprifoned , during which 
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time the Homans made feveral incurfions into the Perfian 
provinces, and treated the people with great fever ity. At 
length Schabour having corrupted a lady of the court, Ihc 
not only procured him his liberlty, but fled with him. 
They were obliged to travel with great circumfpedion 5 
arrd, not without difliculty, through many dangers, they 
arrived at a little hermitage in Media ; wl)ich place hath 
ever fince been called Schahbouran. it is not very clear, 
•whether the religious Pci nans, who refided here, were of 
the Chrihian, Manichcan, or Magian religion but, what- 
ever they were, their chief was very loyal, acquainted the 
king with the prefent fitiuitioii of things, and took pains 
to execute whatever he dire/fled 5 fo that, by degrees, 
Schabour aflcmbled a very confidcrablc body of troops, and 
with them fo opportunely attacked tlie Piomaii forces, that 
they were entirely defeated. His Hay in Media procured 
him an opportunity of obferving the htuafion of that coun- 
try, and the improvements of which it was capable. 
Thefe obfervations determined him to build a new city not 
far from the hermitage, where he had repofed himielf af- 
ter his return from Conllantinoplc, hoping, that, when 
it M'as throughly peopled, it would ferve as a barrier, and 
protect the open country from the infults of neighbouring 
nations 

As foon, therefore, as the circiimflances of the times 
would permit, Schiibour laid the foundations of the city 
of Cazvin, which we call Cafbin. When he began this 
work, he found himfeif cxceflively annoyed by the Dcle- 
mites, who began to be jealous of his undertaking. Scha- 
bour, who w'as a very wife prince, perceiving that it w^as 
not in his power to canyon the building of his city and 
a war with thefe people at the fame time, rcfolved to 
purchafe their connivance, w’hich he bought accordingly, 
with confiderable gifts for the prefent, and proniifes of 
future lx iiclirs. When was finifhed, and the De- 

lemitcs renewed their iiicur/ions, Schabour, m lio was by 
this time at peace with the Piomans and the Arabs, turn- 
ed his wliole force upon tliat people, and cahly fubdued 
them, adding the province of Deilem to his empire. It 
had been an ancient and indepemJent kingdom till then, 
and retrieved its independence after the Arabians had 
made thcmfclvcs mafters of Perfa. I'his monarch alfo 
beautified and enlarged Scheuflar, in the province of 
Kbouhiftan, where he likewife re-edified another ancient 
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Kbondemir. P’Hcrbel, BibJ. Orient. Schabour Ben Hormotiz. 
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city called Corkh, which he afterwards called by his own 
name. He was one of the grcateft and moft fortunate 
monarchs of this dynafly, and, during his long reign of 
feventy-two years, not only made great conquells on all 
Cdes of his doltiinions, but alfo wonderfully improved his 
territories, by building cities, and encouraging the trade 
of his fubjedts " (B). 

ArJJhirlU i^rdfliir fucceeded Schabour, and governed the Perfian 
kingtiom twelve years. One author afTures us, that he" 
was uncle, by the mother’s fide, to the laft king ; another 
fays he was only his coufin ; and a third affirms, that he 
was brother, by the mother’s fide, to Schabour DhouJiuStaf. 
However it was, he aflumed the government at firft only 
as tutor or protedlor to Schabour III. though afterwards 
the nobility prevailed upon him to take the title of king. 
The Perfians were afraid of nothing fo much as of being 
governed by a child ; which M^as the true caufe, that they 
were defirous of conferring the regal dignity on him, 
whole birth and abilities made him the moft proper for 
difeharging its eft'ential fundfions. 

Sehahour Schabour III. the fon of Schabour Dhoulaftaf, govern- 
cd the kingdom of Perfia five years, and four months, iii 
great tranquility. He was contemporary with Theodo- 
fius the Great, with whom he made a ftridl alliance, and 
lived in the greateft friendlhip during his reign. As he 
was a very pacific prince, and fought nothing fo much as 
to keep his kingdom from feeling the plague of war, that 

* n Khondemir. D’Herbelot. artic. Horinouz. Schabour Dhou- 

la^af. 

(B) The leamed Schikard who had condemned Nicepho- 
( I ) takes a great deal of pains rus, an ancient writer, for 
in redifying a mifiake in the calling Schabour I, Chofroes, 
verfion of Mirkhond by Tci- fince that was no miffiike, all 
xera (2). The fiirname of the the kings of this dynafiy jire- 
Perlian king is there written ferving this appellation. The 
Zabel Ketat, which, the judi- hiftory of Schabour’s being 
clous critic rightly conjedtures, gyrowned in his mother’s belly, 
fliould have been Dhul Aktafj is not only to be found in the 
but then he is in a great mif- Oriental writers, and in the 
takehimfelfi for he attributes Greek hiftorians, but alfo in 
this fiirname to Schabour I. the writings of the rabbins ; 
to whom it did not belong, and therefore, though the fa6t 
He is, however, perfedtly juft is an odd one, yet it cannot be 
in his cenfureof Rein€ccius(3), called incredible. 

(r) Tarikb p. 110. (a) Lib. i. cap^ (3) De Gent. 

AiTacid. 

his 
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his fubjeas might have leifure to repair their former 
JofTes. The account we have of his reign is very fuccina, 
and amounts to neither more nor lefs man what we have 
♦ ^recorded . 

Baharam IV. fucceeded his father Schabour, whom he Baharam 
yery much refembled in his difpofition. He had, in his 
father’s life-time, been governor of the province of Ker- 
.man, and, according to the privilege of the royal family, 
was ftyled Kerman-Shah. This title the Greek writers 
converted into a furnamc ; which is the reafon, that, in 
their hiftories, he is called Varanes Cermanfaa. He go- 
verned the kingdom eleven years, in which time the Per- 
fians grew fo extravagantly rich, that their pride inclined 
theni to frequent levoits ; in one of which the king ap- 
pearing fuddenly amongft the rebels, and cxpollulating 
with them on the folly and madnefs of their behaviour, 
was bafely fliot with an arrow in his back, and died upon 
the fpot P. 

Jezdegerd fucceeded his father Babaram,* and proved a Jfzdtgird, 
very bad prince. Equally cruel and avaricious, he dif- 
trelTed his fubje£ls alike in their perfons and their proper- 
ties. This tyranny was the more grievous to the Perfians, 
becaufe, in the life-time of his father, he had afFe(fted fo 
much modefty, humanity, and condefcenfion, that never 
any monarch promifed more at his accelBon, or performed 
lefs during' his adminiftration : hence he was furnarned 
al Athim, that is, the IVicked^ or the Abandoned. He had 
the misfortune to fee all his children die within a month 
after they were born. Deeply affe^led by this misfor- 
tune, he confulted not only the Perfian phyficians, but 
all the travellers who vifited his dominions, as to the 
wholfomeil air they were acquainted with, in order to 
try, whether, by removing a child as fooii as pofhble thi** 
ther, he might not continue the fucceffion in his family. 

The refult of this enquiry was, that the province of Hi- 
rah was recommended to as that where the beft air 
was to be found. Tbi8 ^^li|l|^ was a part of Chaldaea, He fends 
which, when AIexandef"®R&rcat*s fucceflbrs difagreed bis fin to 
among themfclvos, an Ari® prince had feized. Having *^**‘f^i 
buik a city there, he called it Hirah, and made it the priZe^ 
capital of a little principality, which became tributary to 
the Perhans. The name of the poiTefibr of this fmall 
fovereigrity was Nooman j for whom Jezdegerd fent, as 

* Khondemir. Lcbtarikh. V B'Herbelot. art. Babaraoi 

Ben Sciiabour. ^ 
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foon as his fon Baharam was born. When he came to 
court, the king put the child, who was then about a 
month old, into his hands, acc^iainted him how unlucky 
he had been in the reft of his children, and told him,* 
that what he expefted from him was the education of his 
fon, in all thofe exercifes which ufually increafe the 
ftrength of the body, and render men healthy and robuft. 
Nooman, on his part, promifed to take all imaginable, 
care of the child, whorti he immediately carried home 
with him; and Jezdegerd, being now at eafe, governed 
his dominions according to his own maxims, though lit- 
tle to the fatisfa^tion of the magi, twenty-one years. At 
kft, as he one day amufed himfelf in viewing a favourite 
horfe, the beaft fuddenly ftruck him with one of its hind 
feet on the llomach, with fuch force, that he immedi- 
ately fell down dead. This accident delivered the dif- 
contented part of his fubje6ls from a mafter, whofe go- 
vernment th^ hated, and whom yet they were not able 
to depofe. The difaffedted party, taking advantage of 
the abfence of the prince his fon, to transfer the regal 
dignity to another family, fixed on Kerfa, a nobleman of 
pcellent qualities and great fortune, whom, after hav- 
ing drawn ffom him many advantageous conceflions in 
their own favour, they faluted king, and aaually put 
him in pofieffion, not only of the royal robes and orna- 
ments, but alfo of the royal treafure. They likewife pro- 
cured the confent and fubmiffion of the forces then on 
foot, and of the greateft part of the provinces of that ex- 
tended empire 

Baharam V. furnamed Gour, was, as we have feen, 
fent in bis infancy to the court of an Arab prince, for the 
fake of eftablifliing his conftitution ; which end was per- 
feaiy anfwcred by the care his guardians took of his edu- 
cation. Nooman Ben Mondir, to whofe care he was 
committed, caufed two palaces to be built for his recep- 
tion, in the capital city dominions. Thefe were 

built by the greateft archit^||||B^e £aft, whofe name was 
Sennamar. Nooman moP|||fttifully rewarded Senna- 
mar for his care and (kill; fetit that unfortunate perfon 
having indifcreetly boafted, that he could have per- 
formed ftill greater things, if he had expedled to be paid 
in fuch a manner, Nooman began to doubt his fidelity ; 
and therefore ordered him to be thrown from the top o£ 
one of the palaces to the bottom* In procefs of time, 


9 Lebtarikh, Mirkhond. fca» 17 . KJiondcrair. 
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Nooman, the tutor of Baharam, became a convert to the 
Chriftian religion. In confequence of his converfion, he 
thought fit to retire from the world, and fpend the lell 
of his days in an hermitage in the defert, refigning the 
crown, and the care of the young Perfian prince, to his 
fon Hendu. This prince was no lefs careful of Baharam 
^than his father had been : he provided for his health, both 
*ih body and mind ; he took care to have him taught all 
the exe/cifes, and to be inftruded in all the learning, 
with which a per fon of his high quality ought to be ac- 
quainted : he gave him kflbns in the art of reigning ; 
and, at the fame time that he difeharged the duty of a 
governor, ftiewed himfelf, on all occafions, his friend, in 
the circumftances of private life, as he was his conftant 
companion in all his diverfions. By thefe means Baha- 
ram, who had an excellent genius, grew one of the moft 
accompliflicd princes of his age, and had a fagacity and 
refolution almoft incredible, confidering his tender years ^ 
When the news of his fathers death reached Hirah, 
the young prince could not help exprefling not only his 
amazement at the coridu61: of the Perfian nobility, but his 
refolution not to part with the crown on fuch eafy terms. 
He therefore addrefled himfelf to Hendu, and befought 
him to furnifh him with fome troops, that he might en- 
deavour, by force, to recover what was undoubtedly his 
right. The king of Hirah, who owed him his allegiance, 
as being dependent on the Perfian empire, promifed him 
all the afiiftance in his power. When he was thus em- 
barked in the bufinefs, he thought proper to invite all the 
Arabian princes his neighbours to a council, wherein he 
explained the right of Baharam to the Perfian throne, 
and the indignity offered them in his exclufion, on ac- 
count of his being bred up among them. The petty 
princes to whom he addrelfed himfelf, eafily received the 
impreffions he fought to make upon their minds, and, 
^ith great alacrity, promifed to fupport the pretenfions of 
his pupil with their utmofl; f&rce. This point being gain- 
ed, Baharam, at the head of ten thoufand Arabian horfe, 
entered the Perfian territories ; and was followed by 
Hendu, and the confederate princes, with thirty thou- 
fand more. The Perfian nobility, obflinatc in their re- 
bellion, drew together a great army, in order to maintain 
the caufc of the prince whom they had fet upon the 
throne. Things being in this fituation, a general and de- 

Khondemin Mirkhondt fc^. 
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cifive battle was daily expelled, the armies being within 
half a day's march of each other; but, by the wifdom of 
Hendu, a ncgociation was fet on foot. Both parties were 
defirous of deciding the bufinefs without blood, and yet 
neither of them would recede in the leaft from his pre- 
teniions. In this critical jun£ture Baharam propofed an 
expedient, which was inftantly accepted. It was this: 
that the crown of Periia ihould be placed on a cuftiioh’, 
between two hungry lions ; and that the prince who would 
fetch it (hould wear it, without farther difpute. On the 
day appointed the experiment was made, and the crown 
placed between the lions. Then Baharam, turning to his 
competitor, faid, ** Kerfa, why do not you go and fetch 
the crown ?” I need not (anlwcred he) : I am im poflef- 
fion of it already ; you defire it ; therefore do you go, and 
take it/' Baharam inftantly fell upon the lions, killed 
them both, and took up the crown. Upon which Kerfa 
immediately ran towards him, embraced him, and did 
him homage. His example was followed by all the Per- 
Can lords. And thus this controverfy, which had armed 
all the Eaft, was determined without bloodftied, to the 
fatisfa£Iion of all parties. The Perfians were charmed with 
the generofity and valour of their new king ; and Hendu 
and his Arabian confederates were no Icfs pleafed with 
the fuccefs of their undertaking, and with the prcfeiits, 
and other marks of gratitude, which were given them by 
Baharam at parting *. 

Baharam, on taking pofieffion of the throne, treated 
his fubjeds with fuch lenity, and excufed them from fo 
many duties and taxes, that the Oriental hiftorians fay, 
he effeded a prodigious^ change in the difpofition of the 
whole nation, infomuch that, computing the hours be- 
tween fun-rifing and fun-fet, they divided thefe into equal 
parts; the firft for bufinefs, the fecond for diverfion. 
The king fent for twelve thoufahd muficians from India, 
not only to divert his fubjeds, but to prevent their be- 
coming fiddlers ami dancers in their own perfons ^ and it 
is faid, that thofe w^ho now follow this profefGon in Per- 
(ia, are defcendcd from thefe Indians. The khacan (fo 
ihe Orientals call the fovcrcign) of Turqueftan, having 
intelligence of the merry difpofition the Perfians were 
in, conceived that a better opportunity would never offer 
for invading that rich and fertile country. He, therefore, 
without any previous declaradon of war, affembled a very 
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powerful army, with which he broke into Perfia like a 
torrent, fpreading fire and fword, deftru£l:ion and defola- 
tion, wherever he came. Baharam, when he had in- 
telligence of this invafion, knowing that it was impoffi- 
ble for him to raife forces fufficient to repel the enemy, left 
his capital, and, with a thoufaiid chofen horfe, fled to 
the mountains, leaving the government in the hands of 
^ his brother Narfi. The Perfians inftantly concluded that 
the king had abdicated the government, and endeavoured 
to make the beft terms they could with the conqueror. 
They therefore fent deputies to acquaint the khacan with 
the defertion of their prince, and to implore his mercy. 
The khacan did not, however, take things upon trufl: : he 
fent out parties to obferve the motions of Baharam and his 
horfe ; and thefc, on their return, having reported that 
they had followed the Perfian king two days march into 
Armenia, their mafter concluded, that he had fled into 
the Roman territories, and that Perfia was abfolutely fub- 
dued ^ 

Baharam, in the mean time, haftened, with his thou- 
fand horfe, through the ftreights of Derbent, and keep- 
ing clofe by the Cafpian Sea, marched quite round into 
Turqueflan. Having there refrefhed and remounted his 
troops, he fuddenly and filently entered Perfia, furprifed, 
in the night, the forces of the khacan, who no longer 
kept any difeipline ; advanced in perfon to that monarch's 
tent, where he ftruck off his head without any refiftance ; 
and the Perfians rifing every where upon the flying army, 
not a man of this numerous multitude returned into Tur- 
queftan. This exploit wonderfully raifed the reputation 
of Baharam ; his fubjei^fs began to look upon him as a 
perfon infpired ; and he, on the other hand, being better 
fatisfied with his brother’s adminiftration than bis own, 
refolved to travel for a time, and leave to him the refettling 
the affairs of Perfia (C). Accordingly he travelled, in the 


t Khondemir. D’Hcrbclot. Bibl. Ori«nt, art. Babaram. 


(C) This furprifing incon- 
flancy of difpofition in fo great 
a prince cannot be accounted 
for any other way, than by 
confidering where he received 
his education. This roving 
tens per is the very charaiSler of 
an Arab chief ; and, indeed, 
all the accounts we have of this 
monarch (hew, that his man* 


ners were exactly thofe of t^at 
nation. As for inftance, the 
word jur fignifies a wr/d ajs ; 
and this prince was called Ba- 
haram Jur, becaufc he fpent 
the greateft part of his tihie in 
hunting that creature ; a diver- 
fion he had learned among the 
Arabs. 
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f" : ^ habit of a private perfoti, to the court of an Indian prince, 

where he quickly diftinguilbcd himfelf fo far as to merit 
j, the notice of the king, whofe favourable inclinations to- 

wards him he greatly improved, by killing a monftrous 
wild elephant, which had done a prodigious deal of mif- 
’ chief. At length the king fent him, at the head of an 
army, to oppofe a very potent neighbour, who, notwith- 
ftandinghe had offered him tribute, invaded and plunder- 
ed his country. This prince Baharam wasfo fortunate aS" 
to defeat ; and he made fo prudent a ufe of his vidlory, 
that he put it out of the enemy's power to think of renew- 
ing the war for a confiderable number of years. On his 
return to court the Indian king thought himfelf obliged 
to promote him to the o/Hce of prime vizir, and affually 
gave him \iis daughter in marriage, with an immenfe 
fortune 

Hi nturas But as the favours of kings ufually produce envy in the 
^wn Lmt fubje£fs againft thofe on whom they are 

promotion of Biiharam drew upon 
India. hatred of the Indians, though he bad lefcued 

them from oppreffion, and, by his wife adminiftration, 
procured them as great felicity as a people could enjoy. 
When, therefore, he perceived this their difpofition, he 
refolved to bear no longer with their ingratitude, efpe- 
cially w^hen he found their whifpers had reached the king's 
ear, and inclined him to alter his condudf, though, on 
his fide, not the leaff ocrafion had been given. This re- 
fohition once taken, Baharam foon after difeovered him- 
iclf to the king, who was exceedingly alarmed, w^hen he 
knew that the perfon to whom he was fo much indebted 
was the king of Perfia, bis potent neighbour, w^hofe an- 
ccflors had deprived him of apart of hio dondrdons. The 
Perfian monarch, to free him from al) apprehenfions, ac- 
quainted him wdth his refohition of returning itito his own 
territories ; and that,ras well out of tender afi'eeSlion for 
his wife, as in return for the many favours he had re- 
ceived, he was content to yield up the places in difpute. 
The Indian king received this declaration with the utmoft 
joy. Baharam conceiving that no time was to be loft, 
quitted his court immediately, and returned with his wife 
and family, and all the immenfe riches he had acquired, 
into Perfia, Hisfubje6l:s received him with all demonftra- ‘ 
tions of loyalty, and the kir^ promifed to apply himfelf 
more afiiduoufly to public affairs than his wavering difpo- 
fition had hitherto allowed him to do 

« Lebtarikh. Miikhond. fe^. »9. ^ Khondemir. Lebtarikh. 
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The firft ftep of importance he took after his return^ Turns Ah 
was to fend his brother Narfi, with a great body of troops, army on 
into Rumeftan (fo the Perfians call the dominions of the 
Greek emperor) ; and being informed that his forces met 
with no great oppofition on that fide^ he ventured to make 
an expedition in perfon into Arabia, where he reduced 
the kingdom of Yemen, with all its dependencies. After 
this excurfion he returned into Perfia, and reigned the 
'reft of his life in peace, beloved by his fubjedfs, and fe- 
vered by the neighbouring kingdoms (D). 

Jezdegerd II. fucceeded his father Baharam Gour. As Jezdegtri 
he had been chiefly educated by his uncle Narfi, he be- 
came a prince of great knpwlege and experience, though 
but a young man when he afeended the throne. lEie fol- 
lowed his father’s example in placing his uncle at the head' 
of all his councils, yet without negledling bufinefs himfelf, 
or deferting any branch of it, to give hinifelf up to another 
more agreeable to his temper. He was ftridl in doing 
juftice, efpecially between the great and fuch as depend- 
ed upon them. He reftored the excellent conftitutions of 
his anceftors, which, in time, were become obfolete ; 
where he found thefc infufticient he framed new laws, by 
the advice of his council. His army he rendered more 
alFeclionate to him than they had ever been to any of his 
predeceflbrs ; for he caufed his foldiers to be regularly 
paid ; and though he took care to preferve difeiplirre, yet. 


(D) Authors differ very 
much concerning the manner 
of his death. Some fay, that 
being addifted to hunting, and 
palling full fpeed through a 
wood, hishorie fell with him 
into a deep pit, where he was 
ftifled ( I ). Others affirm, that 
being engaged in a war with a 
neighbouring prince, and hav- 
ing defeated his army in battle, 
Baharam, in the purfuit, was 
fo unlucky as ro plunge his 
horfe into a morals, whence 
being unable to extricate him- 
felf, he was either fuffocared 
or periflied with hunger. The 
reafon this point remains fo full 


of doubt and uncertainty, is 
this ; the body of Baharam 
was never found, and conic- 
quently all accounts of his 
death mu ft be conjectural only 
{2). It is however generally 
agreed, that this accident befcl 
him in the twenty-third year 
of his reign; and that, not- 
withftanding the many irregu- 
larities in his conduct, be left 
behind him the character of 
being one of the moft brave 
and generous, as he was one 
of the moft fortunate princes 
that ever fwayed the rerflan 
fceptrc(3). 


(1) Lebtarikh. (a) Mirkhond. ubi fiipra. (3) Leb- 

tarikh. Khondemir. Mirkhond. ubi fupra. 
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when he was obliged to punifh, he did it fo gently, and 
with fuch vifible relunaancy, that he acquired the fiir- 
name of Sipahdoft, or the Ltnfer of hu Soldiers. There is, 
however, but onecxpedltiottofhis mentioned, and that is 
againft the Greeks, who, in his opinion, had broken the 
terms of their alliance icvith the Perfians. In order to con- 
yinCe them of the foHy of this proceeding, Jezdegerd 
inarched, with a very numerous army, into the Roman 
territories. Par from fufFering his troops to live as in an 
enemy’s country, he obliged his foldiers to pay for every 
thing they had, to treat the inhabitants with the greateft 
civility, and to behave rather like ftrangers who came to 
fee the country, than like enemies difpofed tp deftroy it. 
The Greek emperor, fearing the confequences, in cafe his 
fubjefts fhould come to change their opinion as to the Per- 
fian government, fent to acquaint Jezdegerd, that he was 
ready to accept the terms he had formerly refufed ; and 
that he would pay the arrears of the tribute which he de- 
manded. Upon which the Perfian retired, with his 
forces, into his own Country, without committing the 
fmaliefl: diforder *. 

^ahes This great prince had two fon«, the eldeft called Feroiiz, 
^hh^eun r younger Hormouz. Ihc latter was the favourite 

father, who took all imaginable Care of his educa- 
fstecijfor. rion, and alfo very afliduoufly promoted his intereft with 
the nobility, that, upon his own demife, he might fucceed 
him in the throne. This preference naturally produced 
, great difturbances in the kingdom, the elder brother tak- 

, ing all poffible meafures for defeating the projecSl of his 
. father, in favour of the younger. To cool thefe heats, as 

alfo to pave the way to his own defigns, the king thought 
fit to make his eldefl fon governor of Nimrouz, an an- 
cient province of the Perfian empire, comprehending the 
greateft part of thofc countries which are now called Si- 
gifian and Makran^ obliging him alfo to refidc in his go- 
vernment, This ftep had a fair appearance ; but was fo 
far from aJ’fwering the purpofe of Jezdegerd, that it 
proved ^he means of defeating all the other precautions he 
nad taken ; but he did not live to fee his defigns fruftrated ; 
for the good king, after a reign of eighteen years, died 
fuddentyi to the great grief, as well as to the inexpreffible 
lofs of his fubjefts, who faw themfelvcs plunged into a mi- 
ferable fituation, out of which they were not extricated 

»Lebitrikh, IChondemir, D*Rerbelor. Bibl. Orient, art. jez- 
degerd. 

till 
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till they had felt almoft all the various calamities by which 
Providendi chaftifes offending nations y. 

Hormouz III. who was upon the fpot, having a great Hormuz 
intereft through his father’s felicitations, and being him- Hh 
felf a perfon of fo great merit as to have deferved the name 
of Firzaneh, i. e. the feated himfclf upon the throne, 
and was acknowleged by almolf all the nobility. As he 
/eigned but a very (hort time, moft of the Perfian hifto- 
rians are filent as to his chara^ier. One of them, however, 
affures us, that his condudl, after his acceffion, was very 
unlike his behaviour during the life-time of his father; 
for that, as foon as he found himfelf poffeffcd of the fove- 
rcign authority, he began to tyrannize over his fubje<5l8, 
and to treat the nobility with equal contempt and feverity, 
though his title to the crown depended, in a great mea- 
fure, upon their choice. However it was, he did not 
long enjoy that dignity which had coft him fo much pains 
to acquire. His lirother Ferouz no fooner heard of his 
acceffion, than he determined not to lofe tamely what he 
looked upon to be indubitably his right. The province of 
which he was governor lay on the frontiers of the country 
of the Haiathelites, who, in the works of the Greek hii- 
torinns, are called Nephtalites, and, by the tranflator of 
Mirkhond, Euthalites. To the king of this nation, whofe 
naitif was Khafehnaouar, he applied himfelf, offering him 
a part at leaft, if not the whole, of his province, if he 
would affift him in taking the crown from his brother’s 
head to fet it upon his own. This propofition was readily 
accepted, and he furniftied Ferouz with a body of thirty 
thoufand horfe. With thefe auxiliaries he entered Perfia, 
and was joined by fuch as had a good opinion of his title, 
and had not been well received at his broth^'S court. 

Hormouz was no fooner acquainted with this Itep taken 
by his brother, than he immediately marched towards 
him with all his father s forces ; but part of the Perfian 
army being difaffe6Ied, and the other part afraid of the Bar- 
barians Ferouz had brought with him, they made but a 
faint refi fiance ; fo that, without much difficulty, the IsdrimtH 
fituation of affairs was entirely changed, and Hormouz 
not only thruft from the throne, but alfo put into chains, 
and committed to prifon, when he had reigned but one 
year 

Ferouz, b<fing now exalted to the regal dignity, could Ferouz, 
not think himfelf fafe while his brother lived, though in a 


y Khondemir. Mirkhond. hSk, 39. 
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prifon ; and therefore the firft aft of his reign was the 
cutting off the head of Hormouz, together with thofe 
of his three chief counfellors. His conduct afterwards 
correfponded with this extraordinary feverity ; nor was it 
long before the Perfians peceived that heaven punilhed 
them, as well for their own offences as for thofe of their 
prince. The rod by which they were chaftifed was a moll 
fevere drought, all the brooks and fmall rivers being dried 
up, the earth parched, and its fruits withered. It lafted* 
fix years ; and deftroyed fuch multitudes, and brought the 
furtfiving inhabitants into fo miferable a lituation, that wc 
are told the king and the nobility confented to do open 
penance to avert the wrath of the Almighty. After this 
mark pf humiliation heaven feemed to be appeafed : in 
the feventh year all the feafons were wonderfully mild and 
pleafant. The fcourge being removed, Ferouz and his 
people returned to their ufual manner of living ; that is 
to fay, the king ruled according to his will, and his fub- 
je£l:s plunged themfclves into all forts of excelfes. The 
obligations conferred upon the Perfian monarch by the 
king of the Haiathclites were fo great, that one may ealily 
judge of the difpofition of Ferouz by his behaviour to- 
wards his benefa 61 or. The people were no fooner re- 
covered from that mifery and confternation which had 
been fpread amongfl them by the late famine and drought, 
than Ferouz was for turning his arms againft him who 
had fet hinj on the throne (D). 

Ferouz was not long in executing his project : he drew* 
together as numerous an army as the circumftances of the 
Perfian affairs would allow j and then marched north- 
wards, in order to invade the country of the Haiathclites. 
The king of that people was under the greateft amaze- 
ment, when he heard of the preparations Ferouz had 
made. An officer in his troops, as fome hiflorians fay, 
but, as others affirm, his grand vizir, took upon him to 
revive his courage, by promifing him a vi£Iory without 

(D) It is true that fome the Perfmns were then, bc- 
Perfian authors allege, that the yond comparifon, more pow- 
fubje^s of this prince entered erful ; and that the misfonunes 
the frontiers of Perfia, and they afterwards met with could 
plundered them in a hoftile not poffibly have befallen them, 
nianner; but there is little rea* but by their own temerity and 
fun to believe this, becaufe ill-condu£l (4). 
the fame writers con fefs, that 

(4) Lebtarikh. Mirkbond. fe^. 31. Khonderoir. 
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fighting, if he would liften to his advice. This man, 
according to fome authors, had loft a hand, by an acci- 
dent prior to this event; but others alTure us, that when 
his mafter had promifed him to be entirely guided by his 
counfels, he cut ofF his nofe, his cars, and otherwife 
dreadfully mangled himfelf. In this condition he was 
laid in a wood, through the Ikirts of which he knew that 
the Perfian army mult pafs- When the vanguard of Fe- 
rouz’s army reached him, they carried him to their king, 
who, ftruck with the mifcrable condition/ of the man, re- 
ceived him kindly, alking him who he was, and by whom 
he had been fo cruelly mangled. The artful Haiatheiite 
readily anfwered, that he had been thus treated by his 
king for having exhorted him to give any kind of fatisfac- 
tion to the king of Perfia, rather than engage in a war, 
the more becaufe he was fo exceflively hated by his own 
fubjefts Ferouz, rejoiced at this account, enquired 
ftridly into the ftrength of the enemy, and where the king 
of the Haiathelites was encamped. The wounded man 
anfwered, that the king had with him the flower of all his 
people ; and that they lay in ambufeade behind certain 
mountains, which were but a few days march from 
thence, if the king took his road through the woods ; but 
if he continued in that wherein he now was, he would be 
obliged to pafs on the other fide of thofe mountains, and 
thereby give the Haiathelites an opportunity of attacking 
his rear. Ferouz, not in the leaft fufpe^ting the fidelity 
of his wounded guide, readily liftened to the advice he 
gave him ; and turning out of the ordinary road, fuflered 
himfelf to be led, fometimes through thick woods, at 
others through wild deferts, till, at length, his army 
was on the point of being famiftied, for want of neceflary 
proviflons. Then the Haiathelites appeared on all Tides, 
and in fucb numbers, that Ferouz, feeing it impofliblc 
to defend himfelf, or to efcape, furrendered, uith the 
fmall remains of his army, throwing himfelf entirely on 
the mercy of his injured benefa6l:or. The king of the 
Haiathelites, fuppofing that this difaftrous expedition 
would prove a fulHcient warning to Ferouz, offered to 
fend him, and thofe that were with him, fafely back into 
their own country, provided they took an oath never to 
invade his' dominions again. They forthwith complied ; 
and were permitted to return, without the leaft injury. 

The firft thing Ferouz projeSed, after his return into his 
own kingdom, was the attacking the Haiathelites afecond 
time, in breach of the folemn oath he had fo lately taken. 

The 
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The chief reafon, which induced him to apprehend, that 
he fhould be more Aiccefsful in this expedition than in 
his firft, was, the obfervation he had made of the number 
of forces about the king of that people, when he had af- 
fembled the whole power of his nation. The Perfian ar- 
my appeared to Feroiiz capable of defeating twice the 
number of Haiathelites he had feen, if they had not been 
circumvented by the policy of the wounded vizir. This ^ 
fault he determined to repair, by marching dirc6lly into 
the heart of the country. As foon as the neceffary levies 
could be piade, he appointed Saouk, a prince defeended 
from the ancient kings, regent in his abfcnce ; and, with 
a prodigious army, marched once more againft the people, 
by whofc afliftance he had been feated on the throne. 
There is no need of repeating here the fame ftory which 
hath been already infeited in the hiftory of this princess 
life, under the name of Perofes, in the former period. 
Let it fuiBBce, that he, and his army, were, by a new 
ftratagem, buried in a pit, and the Haiathelites delivered 
from all apprehenfions of fuffering any more by the incor- 
rigible difpofition of Ferouz. According to the bell of the 
eallern hiftorians, Ferouz reigned thirty, though fome 
fay not above twenty-feven years •. 

Balafcb fucceeded his father Ferouz, or Firouz, and 
was not his brother, as the Greeks affirm. His acceffion 
to the throne was very grateful to his fubjedls ; but his 
younger brother Cobad was fo dilTatisficd, that he inftant- 
]y retired from court, and fled to Turqueftan, with the 
fon of Saouk, who was his friend and counfellor. It does 
not appear, that Balafcb either ordered his brother to be 
purfued, or attempted to take away his life ; but*, on the 
contrary, left him at full liberty to live abroad at his eafe, 
fince he would not live at home. This indulgence, how- 
ever, had no effeft upon Cobad : his heart was full of am- 
bition, and his head fraught with finifter contrivances. 
His friend had prevailed upon him to marry his daughter, 
who is reprefented by the Perfian hiftorian, from whom 
we have thefe particulars, as a woman of exquifite beauty, 
and extraordinary talents. By her Cobad had a fon, 
whom he left with his mother, that he might return again to 
the court of the khacan, in order to folicit his affiftance 
againft his brother. Having prevailed, and orders being 
ilTued for raifing an army, at the head of which he was to 
make an irruption into Perfia, Cobad made a vifit to bis 

a Kliontiemir. Lcbtarik^b. Mirkhond. feft. 31. D’Hcrbclot. 
Biblioth. Orient, art. Firouz. 
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father-in-law’s family, in order to have his fentiments of 
this expedition. While he was there in order to receive 
intelligence from his friends in Perfia, he was informed, 
that his brother was fo extremely beloved by his fubje£ls, 
that any attempt to dethrone him would be vain. While 
he was affliaing hlmfelf with the thoughts of being de- 
feated in all his fchemes, he received another courier, 
who brought him advice, ’that Balafch had died fuddenly; 
and that there needed no army to place him on the throne, 
his fubjefis beiiig ready to receive him with open arms. 

Upon this intelligence hefetout, with his father-in-law, 
his wife, and young fon Noufehirvan, to receive that 
crown by fucceflion which he fought by force, or to have 
acquired by his intrigues. Authors are not agreed how 
long Balafch reigned ; fome fay fourteen years, and others 
little more than four •*. 

Cobad afeended the throne with all the advantages pof- CcM. 
fible. He was, in his perfon, one of the handfomeft men 
in Pcffia, very expert in his exercifes, of a generous difpo- 
fition, and of quick parts ; but as to his morals, they were 
exceedingly depraved: moreover he had imbibed, in his 
exile, fuch notions of government, as ferved only to make 
himfelf uneafy, and to opprefs his fubjeds. The nrft wrong 
llcp he took was the putting to death Saouk, his wife's 
grandfather, becaufe, under Cobad's father and brother, 
he had directed the adminiftration. Cobad fuppofed he 
would expert to have the fame influence during his reign, 
which, confidering Saouk’s great power, he thought it 
might not be fafe to allow. He therefore made ufe of one 
Schabour, a foldier of fortune, who offered him his fer- 
vice on his acceilibn to the throne, and to whom he gave 
orders to take off Saouk in fuch a manner, as might leaft 
reflcdl upon his government. Having this commiflion, 
Schabour payed his refpe^ls to Saouk ; and, in the courfe 
of their converfation, afTaffinated him. In the tenth year 
of the reign of Cobad, a certain impoftor appeared, 
whofe name was Mazdek ' (E). Cobad readily embraced 

his 

Mirkhond. fe£l. 31. Lebtailkb. c ShaHftani dc Rc- 

lig. Orient. Megjdi in Vita Kobad. D'Heibelot. Bibl. Orient, 
artic Mazdak. 

(E) Mazdek followed the multitude of people by his fpe- 
fleps of the heretic Mani pretty cious pretences, perfuaded 
clofely ; for he fet himfelf up them of his. having revelations 
for a prophet in the delert ; from heaven. The drift of 
^d, having drawn together a thefe pretended revelations 
' • tended 
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iils doArinCi which was better fuited to his vicious incli- 
nations, than the eftablifhed religion of the Perfians. 
This ftep accompHihed his ruin ; for the Perfian lords 
looked upon it as certain, that he would now trample upon 
their moft valuable privileges. Coming, therefore, in 
great numbers to court, with fuch of their dependents as 
they could tru/tf they feized thp perfon of the kingy com^ 
mitfed him to prifon, and appointed one Giamafp, a perfon 
of great wifdom and integrity, regent of the kingdom. As 
to the impoftor Mazdek, they would likewife have fecur- 
cd his perfon, but he was too circumfpeft to put it in their 
power. difciples were very numerous, and he failed 
not to keep a fufficient number of them about him, to re- 
pel any attdhipt of this Ibrt ; he likewife took care not to 
truft himfelf in cities or fortreffes where the nobility might 
fliut him up as in a cage 

The account the Oriental writers give us of the man- 
iAt ki/fg* ner in which Cobad efcaped from his prifon, differs fo little 
from that given by the Greeks, that we fhall repeat no- 
thing of it here. The eaftern writers alTures us, that it 
was fome time before the king of the Haiathelites could 
be prevailed upon to raife forces to re>eftablifh Cobad on 
his throne. At length he fent thirty thoufand horfe to 
the frontiers of Perfia to try the difpofition of the people ; 
and it appearing that they were well affedted to Cobad’s 
intereft, that prince .followed in perfon, and was fhortly 
after peaceably reftored, Giamafp readily refigning all title 
to the imperial throne ; which fubmiffion procured him a 
very favourable reception from Cobad, who treated him 
with much refpe£i as long- as he lived. After his reftora- 
tlon, it is faid, he reformed his conduft, and became an 
excellent prince, equally careful of extending his empire 
by arms, and of improving it by the encouragement of 
arts. Authors are not agreed as to the length of his reign. 
The beft hiftorians, however, aflert, that he reigned 
forty- three years, with great variety of fortune 5 and that 
he died beloved at home and revered abroad, after having 

* Mirkhond. Khondemir. Sbariftam dt Reiig. Orient. 

Megjdi in Vita Kabad. Lebtarikb. 

tended to the eUablilhtng a he invented fome new notions 
more pure and holy religion, of purity ; and, in order to 
than had been hitherto made take away the luft of wealth, 
known to mankind. But as and of women, he propofed 
aufterity and fclf-denial were rendering them both com- 
never very popular do^ines, mon. 


reftored 
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rcftorcd peace and order throughout Pcrfia, repaired fuch 
cities as were falling to decay, and erefted many, to ferve 
as monuments of his glory to pollerity *. 

To Cobad fucceeded his fon Khofrou, or Chofroes, fo Noufchir* 
famous throughout all the Kail under the name of Nou- 
fchirvan, that is, the Magnanimous, This word, literally 
taken, tigniSes a foul candied in honey ; and metaphoric 
cally, a mind equally didinguiflicd by fweetnefs of tem- 
per and great abilities. He was the greateft prince of this 
dynafty, and, in the opinion of moll of the Oriental hif- 
torians, the mod glorious monarch that ever reigned in 
Perfia; happy in his genius, more happy in his education, 
excelling in all royal virtues, deficient in none rcquifite to 
diftinguifti a man in private life. The dawn ^of his go- 
vernment promifed great felicity to bis people ; and he 
reigned long enough to realize to them much more 
than they expelled. The firft a£l of fovereignty with Puts the 
which he difiinguifhed hlmfelf was full of feverity, though 
he was naturally the mildell prince in the world ; he found ^ 

means to caufe the impoftor, Mazdek, to be feized, and 
brought prifoncr into his prefence. On this occafion 
Noufehirvan made a long oration, in which he explained 
the many and great mifehiefs brought on kingdoms by 
fuch deluders, declared his refolution to extirpate this 
new fe£l, and, as an earneft of his intention, ordered Maz- 
dek to be immediately put to death (F). After the execu- 
tion of Mazdek, Noufehirvan never had rccourfe to feve- 
rity. The death of their chief (truck fuch a damp on the 
hearts of his followers, that they willingly accepted of the 
alternative ofi'ered them by the king’s cdi£l, cither to reftorc 
what they had wrongfully taken from others, or to fufler 
capital punilhment as thieves. Thus the peace and pro- 
perties of the people of Perfia were fecured againft the 

cMirkhond ubi fupra. Khondemir. Shariftan'ide Relig. Orient. 


(F) That deceiver, defirous 
of keeping up fome reputation, 
addreffed himfelf to Noulchir- 
vaii in thefe words, as the offi- 
cers were about to take him out 
ofthat prince’s prefence; “ Pro- 
vidence, O king ! appointed 
thee to rule over us, that thou 
mighteft proted, and not de- 
firoy.” True, thou fim of 
corruption (anfwercd Noufcliir- 


van) ; but doll thou not re- 
member, that thou didfi once 
impudently demand of Cobad, 
my father, permiffion to dif- 
honour my mother ; and that 
thy followers have pillaged all 
the reft of my lubje^ls ? I do 
not therefore feek to defiroy 
thee and thine, but to preferve 
myfelf, and the people commit- 
ted by Providence to my care.** 

attempts 
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utt^mptsof thpfc deWcl^ed cnthufiafts, without any ex- 
traordinary effufipn of blood 

Noufehitvan alfo removed^ at the beginning of bis 
reigH) fuch officers of his court as, by their condu£t, in 
his father’s life-time, had rendered themfelves difagreeable 
to his people (G), For the better difpatching of jufticci and 
the more eafy management of all public affairs, the king, 
in the fecond year of his reign, divided all the Perfian do-, 
minions into four vizirihips: the firft confifted of the 
frontier provinces towards Tartary and India ; the fe- 
cond included Parthia, Armenia, and the provinces bor- 
dering on the Cafpian Sea ; the third comprehended Per- 
fia Proper, and all the provinces between it and the Gulf ; 
the fourth was compofed of Mefopotamia, Chaldaea, the 
countries taken from the Arabs, and thofe conquered 
from the Greek emperors. Over each of thefe he ap- 
pointed a governor, of the royal blood, who, in all ordinary 
cafes, judged without appeal \ but where the fentences 
were capital, they could not proceed, till they had inftruc- 
tions from court s. 

r Mcgji in Vita Noufehirvan. Mirkhond. fedl. 34. Khondemir* 
Shariitani de Relig. Orient. S Khondemir, Mirkhond, ubi 

iupra. Megjdi in Vita Noufehirvan. l^ebtarikh. O'Herbelot. Bib- 
|iotb. Orient, art. Noufehirvan. 


(G) Among the officers dif- 
carded by NoUfehirvan, there 
was one particular perfon whom 
he forbad ever to come into his 
prefence, and who, by this 
fudden and- total difgrace, fefl 
into extreme poverty. On the 
birth-day, however, of the 
king, when all the Perlian no- 
bility came to make prefents, 
and pay their duty to their fo- 
vereign, this officer appeared 
amongft the reft j and, after 
having dined at the royal table, 
put one of the golden plates 
into his bofom, without being 
perceived by any but Noufehir- 
Tan. When the plate was 
niifled, and the fervants began 
fo be agitated, the king bid 
them be quiet For (faid he) 
the man who took it will not 
bring it again] and who 


faw him take it will not dif- 
cover him.*' On the next 
birth -day the officer came to 
court again, clad in a new robe 5 
upon which the king, calling 
him, . whifpered in his ear, 
** Did my plate go to buy this 
fine robe ?’* He readily anfwer- 
cd, “ Yes;** and then draw- 
ing it afide, fliewed the king a 
pair of ragged breeches ; “ But 
you fee, hr, (faid he) that it 
would go no farther.’* Nou- 
fehirvan was fo charmed with 
the franknefs of the man, that 
he reftored him to his place as 
well as favour, and the Per- 
ftans were fo delighted w ith the 
gencrofity and good-humour 
of rheir prince, that, in all 
their hilioriee, this dory is 
preferved as a monument of his 
beneftcence and clemency. 
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Early in his reign he made an expedition into Rumc* 
ftan, gr the territories of the Greek emperor. In this war, 
however, he did not fo much endeavour to extend his 
territories, as to increafe the number of his fubjedls. It 
was with this view that he tranfported all the inhabitants 
of the great city of Antioch into the province of Irak, 
where he gave them the city of Mahouza for their habita- 
tion, the name of which, to oblige them, he changed for 
that of Antioch (H). After this expedition he refolved to 
reftore the Perfian frontier on the other fide of his em- 
pire, where the Haiathelites hadfeized on large territories, 
thinking they could never be too well rewarded for the 
afiiftance they had given to his father Cobad. At firft 
Nou fc hi r van endeavoured to proceed by way of ncgocia- 
tion, reprefenting to thefe people, that the wide-fpread 
countries of Thebet, Candahar, and Brantolah, fuited 
better their way of life, than the provinces they had 
wrefted from Perfia ; but the Haiathelites having treated 
thefe reprefentations with contempt, Noufehirvan had re- 
courfe to force, obliged, this barbarous people to repafs 
the mountains, and delivered his fubje£ls from the incur- 
fions and depredations with which they had been conftantly 
harafled for upwards of fifty years This manner of pro- 
ceeding alarmed all the neighbouring princes, and more 
efpecially the khacan, who immediately raifed a great 
army, and, while Noufehirvan was on the borders of In- 
dia with his troops, broke, like an inundation, through 
the Perfian provinces into the heart of the kingdom. 
Noufehirvan* as foon as he was acquainted with what had 
happened, refolved to fend his fon, Hormouz, againft 
this formidable invader, being afraid to leave his frontiers 
towards India uncovered, lefl fome advantages (hould be 
taken by his enemies on that fide \ 

Hormouz difeharged his duty to his father, and to the 
Perfian nation, not only with great fidelity, but with great 
capacity. Though but a young man, he had been a fol- 
dier from his childhood. The troops he had about him 
were daily augmented by the country people, who looked 
upon the army as the fureft afylum, and prudently chofe 
to hazard their lives in the fervice of their country, rather 


Khondemir. Miikhond. fc£l. 34. Mcgjdi in Vita Noufehirvan. 

(H) This city lay at no great with it long; for, after his 
diftance from Babylon ; but deceafe, the old one of Ma* 
the new name conferred upon houza came again into ufe# 
it by Chofroes did itot remain 
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than fly and hide thcmfelvcs from the enemy with equal ha- 
zard^ Hormouz judged perfedlly well of the ftrength of 
his own forces, and did not, becaufe they were. numerous, 
pretend to give the enemy battle, but, by harafling the 
unweildy army of the khacan by continual Ikirmiflies, 
withdrawing all forts of provifion out of the open coun- 
try, by garrifoning ftrong cities, and abandoning weak 
ones, he obliged that monarch to think of retiring, though, 
by burning all the country behind him, he had rendered his 
retreat almoft impraclicable. The khacan, ignorant of 
this defolation, began his march back, and was amazed 
when he found a defert before him, and the Perfian forces 
behind and on every fide* In this miferable fituation he, 
with the principal nobility, and a great corps of the heft 
, horfe, deferted the reft, and precipitately efcaped into 

their own country, leaving to the young prince of Perfia 
the glory of having defeated him, and of effeding this 
conqueft by his condu6V. Noufehirvan, on the other 
hand, having completed his defigns on the Indian fron- 
tiers, made an offenfive war on the khacan, and puftied 
his conquefts fo far, that he obliged him to accept peace 
on the terms he thought fit to impofe-, after which paci- 
fication Noufehirvan married his daughter. This remark- 
able event happened in the twelfth year of bis reign 5 and, 
as it delivered him from any apprehenfions of dnnger from 
foreign enemies, he fettled the boundaries of his exten- 
five dominions, and then returned to Madain, his capital 
city. There he gave audience to the amballadors of the 
grcnieft potentates of the world, who came to compli- 
ment him on bis vi^lories, and to penetrate any new de- 
figns hq might have formed * (I). 

i Mlrkhond. ubi fupra. Lebtarikh. Kbondemir. 


(I) It may not be amlfs to 
take notice here of the bounda- 
ries which Noufehirvan gave 
to his empire, becaufe the rea- 
der will from thence perceive 
with how great juflice the Per- 
fian writers acfcnoivlege this 
prince for the greateft monarch 
that ever ruled in their coun- 
try. The city and country of 
Farganah, which lies along 
the river Sxhon, or laxartes, 
was the limit of Perfia on that 


fide ; the- river Indus feparated 
his teiTitories from thofe of the 
independent Indian princes. 
Arabia, to the frontiers of 
Egypt, acknowleged him for 
its fovereign ; and in Syria he 
had pulhed^his conquefts as far 
as the fea would permit. While 
Noufehirvan enjoyed in peace 
an empire of fuch an extent, 
he formed two projeds, highly 
commended by the eaftern 
writers, and which, peihaps, 
would 
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We muft not, however, fuppofe that the life of Nou- Naufchi- 
fchirvan paffed without the leaft vifitation of ill fortune- 
The fource of his uneafinefs was his own family ; and the 
enemy, who gave him the moft trouble, was his own fon. reblhT* 
In one of his expeditions intoRumeftan, or the dominions gadjl h'm. 
of the emperors of Greece, be had taken a fema/e cap- 
tive, by whofe beauty he wasfubdued. This woman was, 
a Chridian, and very devout. Noufehirvan efpoufed her, 
and had by her a fon, for whom he had a great tendernefs* 

The name of this young prince was Noufehizad. His 
mother took care, from his cradle, to educate him in her 
religion, and imprefled the truths thereof fo ftrongly on 
his mind, that, when he grew up, he was not to be mov- 
ed by the arts of the magi, or by the threats or promifes 
of his father. Noufehirvan, being afraid of the confe- 
quences, confined him ; but his confinement was eafy, 
the king defigning not fo much to punifii him, as to pre- 
vent any thing which might deferve punilhment ; and 
therefore, when he found himfelf obliged to vifit the 
frontiers of his empire towards India, he did not alter 
Noufehizad’s condition, but left him under the fame gen- 
tle reftraint wherein he had lived for fume years. During 
his abfence from the capital, he had a fit of fickiiefs, and 
a report was fpread that he was dead. Noufehizad, bear- 
ing this report, took inflantly an opportunity of making 
his efcape ; and, as there were many Chiillians in Perfia, 
he quickly drew together a confiderable force, and con- 
tinued to increafe his army even after he was informed 
that his father was alive. The news of this revolt greatly 
afflicted Noufehirvan, who did not, however, imme- 
diately fend an army againft his foil, but fulFcred things 


would not have gained him fo 
much honour, had he reigned 
in another part of the world. 
The firft was the bringing 
from India a certain book, in* 
tiruled Homaioun Nanieh,i. e. 
T/je Royal Manual^ the work 
of the famous Pilpai, contain- 
ing a great number of parables 
relating to the art of govern- 
ment. This, by the cf^rc of 
hi$ chief minifter, ^u^urge 
Mihir, he procured, apd qauf- 


ed it to be tranflated into the 
Ferfian language for his own 
ufe. His other proj^'i^ was of 
the fame fort, but undertaken 
for the fake of his people. It 
was the publication of his pre- 
deceflbr Ard(hir*s infiru£tion» 
for all degrees of men. Of this 
book he caufed many copies 
to be made, and obliged every 
fimily in Perfia to receive 
one(i)* 


(i) Mbffjdi in Vita Noufehirvan. Khondemir. Mirkhond. ubi 
fupra. 
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to rijmain as they were, that the young prince might have 
time to confider the condition he was in, and to return to 
his duty. But when he faw, that many of the grandees, 
who were difeontented at the feverity of the king's judice, 
took this opportunity of fortifying themfelves againit his 
refentment, Noufehirvan refolved to wait no longer y and 
therefore inftantly difpatched a body of forces, under the 
command of Ram Berzin, one of his principal generals, to 
reduce the rebels. However, that officer had orders to 
employ gentle means for reclaiming the prince, before 
heffiould proceed to hoftilities; and at all events to take 
care that no violence ffiould be offered to the perfon of 
Noufehizad. M 

Ram Berzin followed his in(lru£lions exaftly 5 but the 
prince proving obftinate, a general engagement enfued, in 
which Noufehizad was defeated, and received a mortal 
wound ; which when he perceived, he faid to thofe who 
were about him, ‘‘ Tell the queen my mother, that it is 
my laft requefl, that my body may be buried amongfl the 
Chriftians.” Noufehirvan fucceeded no lefs happily in 
his Indian war j he compelled all the princes on his fron- 
tiers to do him homage, and to pay him tribute. After 
tlicfe fucceffes, he marched, with a great army, into Ara- 
bia, where he was fortunate in the higbeft degree, and 
ufed his fortune to the beft purpofe imaginable. He 
found the country diftrefled by tyrants, whom he dif- 
pofieffed of their power, reftored the lawful fovereigns, 
whom they had driven from their dominions, and did fo* 
many kindneffes to the people in general, that Moham- 
med hirnfelf boafted, that he was born under the reign of 
this monarch, by the Arabians furnamed alMalek, that is, 
the Ju/i 

At length, he returned to Madain* his capital, and 
adorned it with a number of new and fumptuous build- 
ings \ amongfl the reft with a palace, which was accounted 
one of the wonders of the Eaft. 

Tile lull w^ar, which Noufehirvan waged againft the 
Conftantinopolitan emperor, was occafioned by that mo- 
jiarcb’s fupporting the petty princes of Armenia againft 
the 1 erfian king, their fovereign. At firft, Noufehirvan 
had the fame good fortune in this, as in his other wars ^ 
hut tnifting it too far, he was defeated, and cfonftrained 
to pafs the river Euphrates on the back of his elephant, 
not without great danger of being drowned. On his re- 
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turn to his capital Madain, which is either the fame with 
Ctefiphon, or a city built upon its ruins, he began to find 
himfclf extremely weak, and not a little indifpofed : he 
therefore judged it time to think of making peace, and 
then of fettling the fuccelEon ; for, being now eighty 
years old, and having reigned forty-eight, hc' had not 
cither caufe to hope for much longer life, or to repine at 
his approaching deceafe, after having fo long and fully 
enjoyed the good things of this world. When, therefore, 
he heard, that the Greek emperor was willing to conclude a 
treaty on reafonable terms, and faw that the nobility were 
well inclined towards his fon Hormouz, he difpofed him- 
felf cl^arfully to fubmit to fate, having firft delivered, in 
writing, the following inftru£lions, or political teftament, 
to his fon h , 

I Noufehirvan, poirefTor of the kingdoms of Perfia hfirueiiont 
and India, addrefs thefe my laft words to Hormouz my 
fon, that they may ferve him as a lanthorn in the days of 
darknefs, as a path when he fhall enter the deferts, and ^atath. 
as a pole-ftar when he navigates through the feas of this 
tempeftuous world. When my eyes are clofed, which are 
already unable to bear the light of the fun, let him be feated 
on my throne, and let his luftre be equal to that glorious 
planet; btit let him remember, in the midft of hisgreat- 
neft, that kings rule not for themfelves, but for their people; 
and that they are, with refpe^l: to them, what the heavens 
are to the earth. Can the earth be fruitful, if it be not 
watered, if it be not cheriflied by the heavens ? My fon, 
let all thy people be fenfible of thy benefactions ; thofe 
who are neareft thee, firft ; by degrees, thofe who are at 
the greateft diftance. If I durft, I would propofe to thee 
my own example ; but I will rather put thee in mind of 
that which hath been an exarnple to me. Behold the fun : 
it vifits all parts of the world ; and, if it is fometimes vifi- 
ble, and at others removed from our fight, it is becaufe 
the univerfe partakes of its fplendor, and is cheriflied by 
its beams. Enter not any province, but with a profpew 
of doing good to its inhabitants ; neither quit it with any 
other view, than to do good elfcwhere. Ill men mull be 
punifhed to them the fun of majefty is cclipfed : the 
good deferve the utmoft encouragement, and ought to 
experience the morning beams. As that glorious lumi- 
nary conflantly anfwcrs all the purpofes for which it was 

^ Mirkhond. ubi fupra. Lebtarikh. Khondcmir. D’Hcrbelot. 
pibl. Oiicnt. art. Madain, Noufebirvan. 
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cheated, 'be tbou always cai^ful to aft like a king, lince 
thpu wilt defire at all times to be revered as a king. My 
foti, prefent thyfelf often before Heaven, to implore its 
aid ; but be furc, that thou approach it not with an impure 
. mind. Do thy dogs enter the temple ? If thou (halt ob- 
ferve exactly this rule, thy prayers fliall be heard, thy 
enemies fiiall be ftruck with. terror, thy friends fliali be 
ever faithful;, thou (halt be the delight of thy fubje 6 ts, 
and thou {halt have rcafon to delight in them. Do juf- 
tice, abafe the infolent, comfort the unhappy, love thy 
children, protc£l learning, follow the advice given thee by 
-ancient counfellors, fufFer not the young to meddle in af- 
fairs of Hate, and let the good of thy people be^bc foie 
and. fupreme end of thy defigns. Farewel. I leave thee 
a great kingdom, which thou wilt keep by following my 
counfels, and which it will be impolTible for thee to keep 
by following others®.” Such was the end of Noufehir- 
van, the moil beloved prince of his age, whofe reputation 
furvives to this day in the works of all the eafteni hiilo- 
rians, in the writings of their moralifts, and more efpe- 
cially in tire works of their poets " (K). 

tn Hiiloire d’one Revolut. arritil en Perfe dans le fixieme Siede, 
ap. Hift. de I'Acadetn. Royale des InTcript. tom. iii. edit. Amfteid. 
p, 510. " ivlionaeiuir^ jf^ebtarikh. Mirkhond. ubi Tupra. 

Mogjdi in Vita Jfoufehirvan, 

(K) We have feen, in the w'as projeded by Alexander the 
.foregoing hiHofy, many in- Great, and, as fonre fay, be- 
ilances of the grandeur of this gun by his command. How- 
prince’s foul, in undertaking ever, it remained unfinilhed, 
the moft ftupepdoufi works, hr though not altogether unprofe- 
the benefit:, and for the orna- /.ettted, till the reiffu of Nou- 
menc, of the feveral parts of febirvan, who undertook and 
his dominions. There is one, happily concluded it (i). The 
however, of which we have not court of Noufehirvan was one 
fpoken ; and, as it makes a of the moft magnificent that 
^eat figure in all the Oriental the world ever law. The de- 
hifioHfcs, it ts.requifite to take puties from all the provinces 
fome notiot of it here t this is of Perfia conlVantly attended 
the wail of Jagouge and Ma- there, as did the ambalTadors 
gouge, or a. thick and high of all the great princes in the 
rampart, commencing at Der- world. The earpence of their 
bent^ and runniog from moun- entertainment was defrayed by 
tain to mountain, fo as to fe* Noufehirvan, who, in the midil 
cure the frontiers of Perfia of all this profperity, preferved 
the northern nations. It amind fo equal and undiilurbed, 

(i}D Herbelot. Bibliotb. Orient, artic. Jagouge. 

that 
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Hormouz, whom the Greets call Hormifdas, and who Hsrmouz 
was the fourth of that name, of this dynafty, afcended the 
throne with the faireft profpedl that ever any Perfian 
prince had. He was naturally of a very unpromifing dif- 
pofition, addi£ted to his plcafurcs, haughty, and cruel. 

His father, w^ho was too wife a prince not to perceive 
thefe defects in his fon, endeavoured to correcS: them by 
education. With this view, he put him under the care 
of the celebrated Buzurge Mihir, the wifdl man in Per- 
fia, and the firft minifter of Noufehirvan. This excel- His excel- 
lent perfon took fuch pains with Hormouz, and knew fo educA- 
well to fet folly and vice in their true lights, that he van- ^ 
quifhed his natural propenfity to evil, and made him, in 
fpitd of bimfelf, a great and a good man. For the firfb 
three years of his reign, while his old tutor remained 
about his perfon, he as far tranfeended Noufehirvan, as 
Noufehirvan had excelled all his predecefTors. His dif- 
courfes were fraught with wifdom *, his actions were all 
beneficent. Pie carried his refpedl fo far for Buzurge 
Mihir, that he would not wear his regal ornaments in his 
prefence ; and when fome of his courtiers intimated, that 
his reverence to him was exccflive, fince it was more than 
was due to a parent, he anfwered, ‘‘ You fay well, my 
friends ; but I owe more to .him than I do to my father. 

The life and kingdom I received from him will remain 
with me but a few years; but the reputation I fliall ac- 
quire, in virtue of ray tutor’s inftruftions, will furvive to 
iateft times.” Happy would it have been for this prince, 
had he always adhered to thefe notions ; but when old 
age had rendered Buzurge Mihir unfit for the great em- 
ployments he pofleired, he requefted, and had leave from 
Hormouz, to retire ; and with him retired the happinefs 
and fortune of his mafter. The young courtiers, who were 


that he was never furprifed into 
any cxprclfion unworthy of a 
philofopher. We have all the 
rcafon in the world to believe, 
what all the Oriental hiftorians 
pofitively afiirm, that he was 
one of the moft learned men, 
not only in his own dominions, 
butsiu his age ; that he was the 
moft beneficent patrem of the 
feiences, and of thofe who culti- 


vate them ; and that his court 
was the afylum of merit in 
diftrefs. He was the moft po- 
lite man in his court ; and 
though he never faid a light or 
trivid thing himfelf, yet he 
would laugh at the jefts of 
others, and never took ill any 
poignant exprefSon that efcap- 
ed a man in a flow of hu- 
mourf?). 


(^) Lebtarikh. Mirkbond. fc61. 34 . Hafez, Giami. cum mult, 
al. Poet. . ' 
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about Hormoaz, began, from that moment, to have a vi- 
lible afcendcncy over bim, and to influence him to do 
many things alike contrary to his intereft, and injurious 
to his reputation. Such of his old counfellors as u'ere 
about his perlbn, and had ftill fome fhare in his elleem, 
thefc fyeophants found means to remove, either by mifin- 
forming tnoir king, or by treating thofe they difliked in fo 
rude a way, that they made it their choice to retire from 
court. It had been the policy of Noufehirvan to provide’ 
the fhorteft and fpeedieft methods of diftributing jufticc 
throughout his wide empire. Every little village had its 
judge ; and in all courts of judicature, care was taken, 
that decrees (liould not coll either more time or more mo- 
ney than they were worth. At the time of his death, he 
left thirty thoufand perfons in judicial offices in his king- 
minions. Numbers of thefe were removed, when Hor- 
mouz fell into the hands of bad counfellors ; and the mif- 
ehiefs which followed this raffi ftep were fo great, that the 
infpe£Iors of juftice, in the feveral provinces of the em- 
pire, joined in a remonftaance upon that head ; which 
Hormouz was fo infatuated as to conceive a libel on his 
government. He accordingly perfecuted this whole ufe- 
ful and venerable body of men with. ‘implacable hatred, 
and, by a new (train of tyrannical madnefs, would be the 
foie judge of his people him felf. On this pretence, he 
wore every day the tiara, or regal diadem, which his pre- 
deceflbrs never put on, but when they were about to ad- 
minifter juftice to their fubjedts. Hence his people gave 
him the furname of Tagedar, that i.s, the Crown- wearer 
It is impoffible for a bad prince to maintain himfclf in 
the hearts of his people 5 and it is as impoffible for a na- 
tion, univerfally difaffedted^ to binder their prince from 
perceiving the diflike they have of his meafures. This 
quickly became the cafe of Hprmouz and his fulnedls. 
His jealoufics induced him to murder them by thou(ands. 
His people, believing themfelves in continual danger, 
could not avoid betraying an earned defire of feeing them- 
felves fafe, which begat farther inclinations of revenge in 
their prince. To complete the misfortunes of both par- 
ties, the frontier provinces towards India and Arabia 
threw off the Perfian yoke, and chofe princes of their 
own ; and the khacan, who Jong waited for fuch an op- 
portunity, entered Perfla with an army of three hundred 
thoufand men, though he was uncle, by the mother’s fide. 


? ly^rkhond. fedt. Khondelnirf Lebtarikb. 
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to Hormouz. The Perfian monarch, in this diftrcfs, 
called a general council of the nobility 4 and after bailing 
heard the advice of moft of the great lords prefent, he 
followed that of an old man, who had been ambaflador 
for Noufchirvan in the country of the khacan, at the time 
that prince demanded the mother of Hormouz in mar- 
riage. This nobleman afiured him, that, on this occahon, 
an aftrologer predided, that, under the reign of a Perfian 
**king, to be born of a princefs then chofen for Noufchir- 
van's queen, a certain khacan (hould invade, and almoft 
conquer, bis dominions; but would be at length van- 
quilhed himfelf by a Perfian general, whofe face fliould 
refemble that of a wild cat; that the aftrologer being far- 
ther treated to endeavour, by his art, to difcover the 
name of this general, he, by degrees, placed feveral let- 
ters on a tablet, which, taken together, compofed thefe 
words, Baharam Tchoubin. This ftory vi'^as, no doubt, 
invented to engage Hormouz to place this officer at the 
head of his armies, of whom probably he would not other- 
wife have thought, though he was the moft capable of 
that command of any man in his dominions. He was, at 
this time, governor of Media, from whence the king fcnt 
for him,, and offered him’ the fupreine command of all the 
troops in Pcrfia; which Baharam declined, and, to the 
amazement of his mafter, -chofe only twelve thoufand 
men, at the head of whom he marched inftaiitJy againft 
the khacan p. 

He moved with fuch diligence and fecrecy, that he at- 
tacked the enemy upon their march, defeated them with 
great flaughter, flew the khacan, and made himfelf mafter 
of all their baggage ; fo that the Perfians colledted two hun- 
dred and fifty camels load of treafure. The moft precious 
of the fpoils, together with the captive prince, Baharam 
fcnt to the king his mafter, with a very dutiful letter, and 
an exadl: account of the advantages he had gained. At 
fifft Hormouz was extremely well fatisfied with his genc- 
raPs good fortune, gave the highcft commendations to his 
valour, and propofed to beftow on him ample rewards. 
His favourites, however, furpe£ling that Baharam might 
not have any great complaifance for them, in cafe he ar- 
rived at the chief employments in the ftate, refolved to 
fecurc themfelves, at his expcnce. With this view t|iey 
iafmuated to the king, that, under pretence of fending 

PKhondemir. Lebtarikb. Mirkbond. ubi fupra. ReUtioiv 
Revolution, &c* p. 51a. D'Heibelot. Bibl. Orient, artic. 
Bormouz, 

the 
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the ricliefl: of the fpoils, Baharam had only given him a 
fmiil (hare, and kept the reft for himfclf ; that it was to 
be feared he might make an ill ufe of this wealth 5 and 
that it was a dangerous thing to truft fo ambitious a man 
at the head of the army. The fufpicious temper of Hor- 
mouz rendered any proof in fupport of thefe conjeffurcs 
quite unneceflary. Infinuations were with him always 
fufficient evidence ; and therefore, on no better grounds 
than thefe^ he not only diftrufted his general, but moft* ’ 
imprudently and fhamefully difgraced him, by fending 
him, inftead of a habit of honour, (the ufual prefent of 
Perfian kings), the complete apparel of a woman. This 
affront fo far provoked Baharam, that he refolv?d to de- 
throne his mafter. Having arrayed himfelf in the v^o- 
man’s habit the king had fent him, he Biewed himfelf 
to his foldiers; and having alked them, whether they 
thought he deferved fuch treatment, he, by a preme- 
ditated harangue, drew them to concur with him in his 
refentments, and to aflift him in his proje<S^ of depriving 
the fon of Noufehirvan of the regal dignity^. 

The Perfiatts, however, retained fiich a refpeft for the 
royal family, that Baharamt faw there was a neceffity of 
■making choice of forne other prince of the fame line. 
Accordingly he proclaimed Khofrou Parviz, the cldeft fon 
of Hormouz, king. That young prince, being perfuad- 
ed by his uncles, retired from court, and countenanced 
the rebellion, caufing money to. be coined in his own 
name, and aded in other refpeds as if his father had been 
dead. Hormouz having intelligence of thefe proceedings, 
feized Hindouiah and Botham, his vidfe’s brothers, whom 
he knew to have encouraged his fon to defert him. Their 
confinement, however, did not laft long j for the whole 
body of the people, having contraded an irreconcileable 
averfion to their king, broke open their prifon, releafed 
their lords, and aflifted them in feizing Hornmuz 5 and, 
notwithftanding the excellent r^>eech made by that prince, 
at the motion of Hindouiah, put but his eyes. Khofrou, 
who w'-as at this time in Media, returned wdth all ima- 
ginable fpeed to his capital, where, as the caftern writers 
unanimoufly agree, he comforted his father ; affured him, 
that his uncles had aded entirely without his perm ifiion 
or con fent ; and hefought his forgivenefs, in the moff 
fubmiflive terms. The king, fufficient I y humbled by his 
misfortunes, and having. no j^opgs but in his fon, irroipifed 

q Mirkbondfr oblJupra. Htftoire d'ane Revolution. &t. p. 
D'Heibelot, Bibl. Orient, art. Hormouz Ben. ^oufebir van. 
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to forgive him, provided he puniflicd thofe who depofcd 
hirtl, and put out hi$ eyes : a rcquefl: which Khofrou pro- 
mifed to comply with, as foon as he fhould be fully fettled 
Dn the throne. 

in the mean time, Baharam having infinirated to the 
principal officers of his army, that Khofrou, noiwith- 
Handing he owed his crown to them, had yet a ftrongcr 
afFeftion to his family than to his people, whereby they 
had no hopes left, in cafe* he ffiould have it in his power 
to punifh them for the revolt, they determined, for their 
own fakes, to fupport their general, and to hazard all 
things rather than his and their fafety, under a regular 
government. With this view they fuffirred him to lead 
tlintf to Madain : before which city when they arrived, 

Khofrou drew out his forces, in a plain called Niherfan, 
and offered them battle. The engagement was long and Butefriven 
bloody *, but Khofrou was at length defeated, and forced 
to retire into the city, where going to vifit his father, he 
advised him not to fuffer himfelf to be (hut up in the 
place, but to retire into the territories of the Greek em- 
peror, till his affairs (hould take a happier turn. Khof- 
rou, having indeed no other meafure to take, followed 
his father’s advice, and difpofed all things for his retreat. 

When he was about to withdraw, or, as fome writers Hormouz 
fay, when he was a<Elually out of the city, his uncles 
came to him, and reprefented the danger of leaving his 
father alive, even though he was blind, on a fuppofition 
that Baharam might reinflate him, and govern under his 
name ; wherefore they propofed to go back, and put him 
to death. Khofrou oppofed, with ail his power, his dc- 
teftablc proje£l ; but his uncles, to fccure themfelvcs, 
ftrahgled the unhappy old prince with a bowllring, when 
he had reigned fourteen years ^ 

Baharam Tchoubin, on the flight of Khofrou, alTumed 
the regal authority, though without the title. He was 
defeended of the ancient princes of Rei, and was the 
talleft man in the Perfian dominions. He had fenced, 
when a youth, as a volunteer in the armies of Noufehir- 
van, and had rifen gradually, purely through merit, to 
the government of Media. As he was an excellent offi- 
cer, and greatly beloved by the foldiers, fo he was na- 
turally loyal to his prince, and, in all probability, would 
have maintained him on his throne, notwithftanding his 
ill condu£i, .if Jezdan Bakfche, who was his firft mini- 


* Khondemir. 
tien, p, 514^ 
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ftcr, had not inftigated Hormouz to treat him as he did* 
When he had once taken the refolution of rebelling againft 
the king, he refolvcd alfo to dethrone him, and to tianf- 
fer the empire to his own family ; but not daring to de- 
clare this defign, he ufed the name of Khofrou, till his 
fcheme was ripe for execution. When be was informed 
of the flight of that prince, he fent a great detachment 
of horfe in purfuit of him, under the command of Siaon- 
fehan, the captain, of his guards, with orders to retake’ 
him, if it was pofliblc, and to bring him prifoner to his 
camp. This oflEcer executed his orders fo pundliially, 
that he came up with Khofrou, and his uncles, at a cer- 
tain hermitage ; whereupon Hindouiah, to preferve his 
nephew, put on the royal robes, and, looking out a 
window, which was very high, told the foldiers, who had 
already invefted the place, that, when their commanding 
officer came up, he would furrender. On the arrival of 
the captain of the guards, Hindouiah refumed his own 
deaths, appeared at a window, and, in the name of the 
king, befought that officer to grant him feme refpite for 
his repofe ; which was accordingly allowed, a ftrong 
guard being polled round the place. At evening, Hin- 
douiah came again to the window, told the captain of the 
guards, that the king was very fenfible of the civility 
fliewn him ; and befought him to lie there that night, that 
he might recover his fpirits a little, and be the more able 
to bear the fatigue of travelling next day, wherever they 
Ihould think proper to carry him- This indulgence like- 
wife was allowed ; but next morning Hindouiah acknow- 
leged the fraud, and confelTed that he did it to fave hks 
nephew, whom he perfonated when the place was firft 
invefted, that they might not purfue him any farther. 
Upon this confeffion he was made prifoner, and con- 
du£led to Baharam, who ordered him to remain in con- 
finement; but did not put him to death, becaufe he af- 
fe£led to govci^n with greater lenity than bis predeceflbr 
had fhewn. He alfo declared, that he would follow the 
example of Noufehirvan, and reftore the ancient luftre of 
the Perfian diadem. For fome time the nobility remain- 
ed faithful, and the people loved him ; but, by degrees, 
they became difllitisfied with his conduiEl ; and, bearing 
that Khofrou was powerfully fupported by the Greek 
emperor, they began to Ihew lefs inclination to his fer- 
vice. Baharam, noweyer, levied a great army, and for a 
time maintained himfeJf in pofleffion : at laft, after hav- 
ing been defeated in a general engagement, and finding 

himfeu 
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himfelf quite borne down by numbers, he determined to 
retire to the khacan, by whom he was at firft well re- 
ceived, and to whom he rendered great fervices by his 
military ikill ; but after having been amufed for many 
years with fair promifes, he was at length poifoned, at 
the felicitation of Khofrou, who could never be eafy fo 
long as he lived *• 

. . Khofrou, the fon of Hormouz, wa? furnamed Parviz, Khofrou 11, 
or Aperviz 5 concerning which appellation the Orientals 
arc by no means agreed. Wc have fecn, in the forego- 
ing period, how he was fet upon his throne by the alTift- 
ance of the Greek emperor, whofe forces, in conjun61:ion 
with of Khofrou, defeated Baharam Tchoubin, in 

a pifehed battle. The Eaftern writers agree with the 
Greek hiftorians in this circumftance, that Khofrou mar- 
ried a Chriftian, and made her queen (M). This wo- 
man, by the Greek writers, is called Mary, or Irene ; 
and by the Oriental hiftorians, Schirin, a name which fig- 
iiifies fo/ty or agreeable. For her fake Khofrou was a long 
time very kind to the Chriftians : but afterwards, he con- 
ceived a molt implacable hatred againft them ; and, en- 
tering the Conftantinopolitan empire, on the acceflion of 
Phocas, committed thofe devaftations which we have re- 
lated, In the invafion of Jiidtea, and facking Jerufa- 
It'in, he was affifted by the Jews, who made profeflions 
of loyalty to this prince, that, under his protedlion, they 
might exhauft the Chriftians, and, when they were totally 
defpoiled of property, enflave their perfons. Arabia, 

Egypt, and the iflauds in the Mediterranean, fell under 
the power of this vi 6 l:orious prince 

On his return to Madain, he adorned the palace of hjs 
grandfather, difpofing the upper part thereof in the form 
of a throne, which was fupported by forty thoufand filver 
columns, and the concave over them was adorned by a 
thoufand globes of gold, wherein all the planets, and 
great conftellations, were feen to perform their natural 

Khondfmir. Lebtarikh. Mirkliond. ubi fupra, Hiftoire 
d’une Revolution, p, 510, D'Herbelot. Bibl. Orient, artic. Ba- 
baram Tchoubin. * Khpndcrair, Mirkhond. 36, 

B'Herbelot. Bibl. Orient, art. Khofrou Parviz, Schirin, &c. 

(M) They differ exceeding- ritius ; whereas, the Greek 
ly as to the quality of this lady, authors allege, that^ fhe was a 
moll of the Oriental writers woman oforclinary birth, whom 
affirming, that (he was the Khofrou married for her beau- 
daughter of the emperor Mau- ty. 


revo- 
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revolutions ; all the walls of this fumptuous place being 
covered with tapeflry, wrought with gold flowers, and 
enriched with pearls, and other precious ftones. Under- 
neath he had a hundred vaults filled with treafure. He 
had three thoufand women who were free, and twelve 
thoufand flaves, the moft beautiful that could be found 
throughout his dominions, , His houfliold troops were 
compofed of fix thoufand men. In his (tables he had fix, 
thoufand horfes and mules for his own ufe ; twelve thou- 
fand large mules, and eight thoufand of the ordinary 
kind, ferved to carry his baggage. He had alfo nine hun- 
dred and fixty elephants, which he made ufe of in his 
^ Becomes a armies. As he advanced in years, he became covetous, 
fufpicious, and cruel. He put great numbers of people 
1 / epoje . death upon groundlefs fuggeftions. This was the rock 
on which his father had fplit, and which proved no Icfs 
• fatal to him in the fequel. The nobility, finding them- 

felves unfafe while he remained upon the throne, deter- 
mined to fecure thcmfelves at all events. Addrefling 
themfelves to an officer, who was then at the head of the 
army, they prevailed upon him to feize the perfon of 
Khofrou, whom they inftantly depofed, and elevated to 
the throne his eldeft fon “. 

SchirouieL Khobad Schirouieh, whom the Greeks calls Siroes, was 
no foorier poiTefled of the diadem, by the choice of the 
nobility, than he refolvcd to fecure it, by depriving his 
father of life. To this purpofe he fent for Mihir Hor- 
mouz, whofe father Khofrou had caufed to be put to 
death, and difpatched him inftantly to the prifon where 
Khofrou lay in chains. "When the king faw him, he rofe 
up ; and, with an air of wildnefs and fury, ‘‘ Man/^ 
faid he, ** I caufed your father to be put to death 5 and 

1 hold him to be a baftard, who takes not the life of his 

father’s murderer, when it is in bis power.” Harmouz, 
Buts his Upon this, drew his feimiter, and, plunging it into the 

father to bowels of Khofrou, left him wallowing in his blood. 

Returning to Khobad, be gave him an exa£l account of 
what he had done, repeating alfo the ft range falutation 
he had fron\ Khofrou : to which the king, at that time, 
made no anfwer; but having caufed his father to be 
fumptuoufly interred, he fent for Mihir Hormouz, and, 
having repeated to him the words of his father, faid* 
You fee how juftly you are put to death and ordered 
him to be flain in his prcfcucc. After this execution, 

• Mirkh. ubi Aipra. Khondemir* D'Hcrbelpt. ubi fppra, 

Khobad 
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Khobad ordered all his brethren to be feized and executed. 

He had eighteen in all, and two fillers : of thefe feven- 
teen were murdered j and the eighteenth, whofe name 
was Scheheriar, was concealed in the ancient city of Per- 
fepolis, and fo efcaped. As for his fillers, Khobad fpared 
them on account of their fex, and treated them with all 
imaginable kiiidnefs ; but when they faw their country 
alfli» 5 led with pcllilence and famine, and obferved the ge- 
'lieral difaffei^lion of the people, they could not help re- 
proaching their brother with his cruelty, charging on him 
the miferies of his people, and exhorting him to repent. 

Thefe difeourfes made fuch an imprefiion on his mind, 
that he abandoned himfelf to melancholy ; and, being 
foiled Trli with a fever, and afterwards with the plague, 
died, after a reign of fix or eight months. He was fuc- 
cccdcd by his fon 

ArdQiir 11. a child of feven years old. His fillers, and Antjhlr ^ 
the nobility, promifed themfelves great bleflings under his 
reign, hoping they might have time to fettle the affairs of 
the kingdom, and to eafe the people of the exceflive taxes 
with which they were burdened : but they were millaken 5 
for Scheheriar, the general of the army, who had feized 
and depofed his father, taking umbrage at fetting up the 
fon of his mailer without his participation, or rather 
making.ufe of this Hep, and other frivolous pretences, to 
colour the detellable febeme he had formed of feizing 
the crown, and extirpating the royal family, marched, 
with his forces, to the capital city. There having eafily 
vanquilhed thofe who remained faithful to their infant 
monarch, he put the child to death, with all the nobility 
who were attached to him, and filled the palace with 
blood; after which barbarous facrifice, in purfuance of 
his project, he feized the fovereign authority, which he 
had fo dearly bought. Authors do not agree as to the 
time Ardfchir reigned ; mofl of them allow him a year 
and a half ; but Mirkhond is pofitive, that he poffelTed the 
crown no more than fifty days 

Scheheriar, as he attained the fovereign authority by Schehmar 
treachery and cruelty, governed by all the arts of a tyrant. 

The army, as it affifted him in his enterprize againll the 
young Ardlhir, expeded, on his fucceeding, that he 
lliould pay the wages of their infidelity. This expefla- 

^ Lebtarikh. Khondemir, ‘ Mirkhond. fe6l. 37. P’Herbclot, 

Bibl. Orient. a»t. Schirouieh." * Khondemir. IVlirkbond- 

{fa, jg. Lebtarikh. 0’Hcrbelot. Bibb Orient, art. Ardfldr Ben 
Schirouieh. 
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tion obligefl him to load his fubjefts with taxes, and 
opprefs them in a moft tyrannical manner. Touran 
Dockt, the eldeft princefs of Perfia, perceiving that the 
nobility were generally difaffefted, fccretly inftigated them 
to fet their country free, by putting to death the ufurper. 
Her arts had their effect : the people began univerfally to 
deteft a monarch, whofe conduft was as ofFenfive as the 
method by which he gained his crown was unjuftifiabJe,;. 
yet Hill there was nothing done : the cruelty of Schehe- 
riar, and the madnefs of the army, reftrained all things 
but complaints. Every one readily owned he fhould b^e 
glad to be delivered from the miferies they were under ; 
but no body durft undertake this deliverance, left fp great 
a work fhould mifcarry.in his hands. At length T^an 
Dockt fixed upon three brothers, all young men of great 
quality, and diltinguifhed courage. She explained to 
them the prefent fituation of affairs, the miferable condi- 
tion of their country, and the impofEbility there was of 
removing tbefe grievances any other way, than by the 
death of Scheheriar. She like wife obferved, that, how- 
ever dangerous this remedy might appear, it was as eafily 
accomplifhed as pfoje6fed $ and that, as he was not of the 
royal family, and generally hated, his death would be 
agreeable to the people, and the man regarded as an hero, 
from whofe hand he fhould receive it. Thcfe leflbns had 
their effects : the brothers placed themfelves one day at 
the palace-gate 5 and, as Scheheriar appeared, and was 
about to mount on horfeback, they attacked and killed 
him, before he could receive any alTiftancc from his at- 
tendants, when he had been called a king a little more 
than two years. He was no fooner dead, than all the in- 
habitants of the city of Madain aflcmbled, to prote£f the 
regicides. In this aiTembly it was refolved, to reftore 
the crown to the royal family, and, as there was not an 
heir male, to elevate the cldeft of the princeffes to the 
throne 'f, 

, Touran Dockt, as foon as (he received the crown, made 
choice of the cldeft of the three brothers, whofe name 
was Fcroklr/ad, to be her prime minifter, and general of 
her armies. Ibis nobleman difeharged his trull perfe£lly 
well 5 for he not only reduced the army to the obedience 
of his miftrefs, and engaged them to live peaceably among 
their fellow-fubjefls, but he alfo difappointed the Arabs, 
who, in the reign of this princefs, made a vigorous effort 

y Khondemh. Lebtarikh. Mirkh. fc^. 38 . D'Hcrbclot. Bibl- 
Orient, an. Sebeberiar. Sebikard, Tarikb. p. 165. 
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to conquer Pcrfia. Ferokhzad, with a coufiderable body 
of horfe, was quartered in Chaldaea, when he received 
advice, that Abou Obeidah, general of the forces of ca- 
liph Qmar, had thrown a bridge over the Euphrates, 
in order to attack the Perfian army quartered in the 
neighbourhood of Ba-bylon. Ferokhzad fent orders to 
the Perfians to on the defenfive, while he, with the 
,horfc under his command, marched diredlly to the bridge ; 
forced the Arabguard; and, havingfilledthe vcflelsof which 
it was compofed with c.ombuftiblc matter, let them on fire : 
then following the cntjmy’s camp, he cut off their provi- 
fions, till a fair opportunity offered of fighting, when, hav- 
ing gluten a fignai to his Perfians to charge the Arabs in 
fiiont, he, while the battle was ftill doubtful, fell upon them 
in flank and rear *, fo that they were totally defeated, not 
even their leader efcaping, nor any to carry the news of their 
defeat. In the meain time, the queen acted in civil af- 
fairs with a firmnefs not to be expected from a woman ; 
for, having in vain endeavoured, by gentle means, to en- 
gage fome of the nob lity to forbear plundering the peo- 
ple, (he had rccourfe at length to harflier methods, cauf- 
ing them to be fuddenly feized, and put to death. This 
conduct endeared her to the commonalty, and fo hum- 
bled the nobility, that they durft neither opprefs their 
vaffals, nor undertake any thing againft their fovereign, 
as they defigned. But this peaceable fituation of things 
laflied but a very Ihort time : Ferokzhad having marched 
into the frontier provinces, in order to oppofe the attempts 
of the Greek emperor, his miftrefs was feized with a 
violent diftemper, which, in a little time, hurried her out 
of the world, not without ftrong fufpicions, that flie 
died a martyr to that love which Ihe bad fhewn for the 
people. On .her deceafe, the public affairs fell into the 
greateft confufion ; the nobility perceived, that there was 
no trufting to the weaknefs of a woman $ and therefore 
they fixed upon Gihan Schedah, a prince of the royal 
blood, but a man of very mean parts, and declared liiirv 
king, that they might govern in bis name j but the peo- 
ple either faw, or fancied they faw, fuch evident fimpli- 
city in his looks, that, after a few days, they depofed 
him, and feated the youngeft daughter of Khofrou Par- 
viz on the throne *. 

* Mirkhond. feft, 40, Kbondemir* D’Hcrbclot. Bibl. Orient* 
artic. Touran Dockt. 
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, ^apurmi Dokht had, as much undciilanding as her fiftcr, 
is faid 'to have furpafled her in beauty. On her ac- 
eb|&on to the throne, £he gav^ th^ people the ftrongeft 
l^p^&of a mild and happy .reign j but when the news of 
her becoming queen reached the province of Khoraffan, 
Ferok Hormouz, who had been long governor there, con- 
ceived a violent defire of marrying her j and therefore, 
entruiling the province with his fon of the fame name, 
he fet out for Madain, in order to carry his fcheme into 
execution. The queen, knowing the reftlefs difpofition 
of the people, and the great power of this nobleman in 
his province, received him with great civility, and did 
him all the honours in her power : but his paflion,, j^r his 
ambition, was fo very ftrong, that nothing lefs could fa- 
tisfy him, than* being made the partner of her bed and 
throne; a requeft (he would not grant. Upon her refu- 
fal, her lover had the infplence to t hreaten her, and even 
to have recourfe to force; upon which, in her own de- 
fence, (he was obliged to feize, and put him to death. 
His fon, when informed of his father's fate, forgetting 
the duty he owed his fovereign, amd that his father had 
drawn this evil upon himfelf, marched with an army, to 
revenge what he confidcred a difgTace. Having forced 
the city of Madain, he ftormed the palace, made the queen 
prifoner, and afterwards, notwithstanding all the tears 
itputi$ smd entreaties of her fubj<?£l:s, caulcd her to be put to 
^ath. ' id^th. This enormous crime rendered him fo obnoxious 
to all who had any fenfc of humanity, that, diftrufting the 
army he had brought with him, he immediately retired 
Wck into Khoraffan, After his departure, it was difeo- 
rcred, that, when the children of Khofrou Parviz were 

t ut to death, a boy, his graiidfon, had been preferved by 
aunts* The nobility brought him from the place 
where he was concealed, and refolved to beftow upon him 
the crpwn, perhaps, bccaufe, excepting his birth, he had 
nothing that could recommend him •* His name was 
, Ferokhaad. He was efteemed a good-natured inoffen- 
fi.ve youing man, and might have proved a very gracious 
:prmce. But» l:^fore he had reigned a month, he was, 
■ph what account we know not, poifoned by one of his 
^he Jqixigdom thrown once more into confufion. 
^ The name of the laftof the Perfian kings was Jezdegerd 
lUt Ben Scheberiar, whom fomc Greek writers fuppofe to 

' * Mrkhond. fe£t. 43. Klioiidemir* Lehtarikb. Schikard. 
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have beeii the fon of Siroes. He was fcarce arrived 
at manhood, before he found the crown tatter on his 
head, beings attacked on all fkles by powerful enemies. 

The caliph Omar, being extremely defirous of reducing 
Perfia under his dominion, fent a part of his army, com-- 
manded by Sad, to penetrate into that country through 
Chaldjea. Ferokhzad, his prime minifter, and oom- 
matider in chief, who was upon the fpot, took all imagin- 
able pains to harafs the Arabs in their march ; and having 
an army luperior to them in numbers, employed it con- 
tinually in Ikirmifhes, which were fomerimes favourable 
to him, and fometimes otherwife But Sad, perceiving 
clearfy, that this lingering war would deft roy his army, 
determined to force the enemy to a general engagement. 

The Perfians declined this as long as they could ; but at 
length finding a convenient plain, where all their forces 
might a6l, near the cityof Cadeffia,Ferokhzad drew them 
up in order df battle, and refolved to wait for the Arabs. 

It -was not long before Sad, and his forces, appeared ; 

who, feeing how advantageoufly the Perfian army was 

polled, exprefled great joy, as hoping that he Ihould now 

bt^ able to fight. He therefore difpofed his troops in or- Uittrbdi* 

ddr, and attacked the Perfians with great fury. There fi^tidby 

ncjver was a battle more famous in billory than this, nor 

one that more deferved to be recorded, either on account 

of Ihe refolution with which it was fought, or of the con- 

fequences with which it was attended. It lafted Aree 

days and nights, the Perfians retiring continually from one 

poll to another, till at length they were entirely defeated i 

and, by this defeat, the capital city, and the greatcfl: 

part of the dominions of Perfia, fell into the hands of the 

Arabs. 

On the lofs of this battle, Jezdegerd retired into Cbb- Hi rtilm 
raflan ; and, though he had not reigned above three years, Ch* 
loft, from that time forwards, all the reft of his domi- 
nions, except the two dependent provinces of Keripan and 
Sjgeftan, which be held as long as he lived, partly by 
a confidcrabJc army which he kept about his perfon, and 
partly becaufe the Arabs were not at leifurc to carry on a 
war at fuch a diftance. But, though the king retired fo 
early, fome of the governors of his provinces maintained 
themfelves longer, hoping to turn them into little king- 
doms for their owm benefit. Among thefe, Hormozan 
poflefled himfelf of Khouhiftan, and held it for fo^e 
time ; but being at length reduced to great extremities, 
he furrendered, and went in perfon to pay hU duty to the 

Y % caUplk 
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nAattle* 


<:;alipirOmar, who recdvcd him kindly, and prevailed upon 
him to ^embrace the Mohammedan religion **. 

When Jezdcgerd had poflefTed the royal title about nine- 
teen years, a new misfortune happened to him ; for one 
of the governors of the few towns he had left betrayed it, 
and called in the Turks. This plaee was Merou, feated 
on the river Gihon, or Oxus ; and therefore denominated 
Merou al Roud, or Merou of the River^ to diftinguifh it 
from another Merou, lying, as well as this, in the pro- 
vince of Chojaflan. Jezdegerd immediately marched, 
with his army,' to give battle to the rebels, and their allies 
the Turks. In this engagement he was defeated ; and 
having, with much difficulty, reached the river, he found 
there a little boat, and a fiftierman, to whom^it belonged': 
to him the king offered a bracelet of precious ftones ; but 
the fellow, being equally brutal and llupid, faid, his fare 
was five farthings, and he would not take either more or 
lets. While the king and he difputed, a party of the 
rebel horfe came up, and, knowing Jezdegerd, killed him 


on the fpot. 
652 (N). 


This event happened in the year after Chrift 

The 


b Lebtarikb. Khondemir, Mirkhond. ubi fupra. 

(N) There hath been a he died about the clofe of his 
great deal of dlfpute as to the twentieth year. The true fiate 
fettling the commencement of of this queftion is pot, as moft 
the aitra Jefdagergica, fo called writers put it, lyhether the 
from this laft king of the Per- commencement of this sera 
fians. If would be needlefs to ought to be fixed to the accef- 
cite what feveral chronologers 'fion, or to the death of Jezde- 
have advanced upon this head, hut where it is really 

many of them, though great fixed by the bell Oriental au- 
mcn in other refpe<Sls, having tbors ; Once our conjectures 
diewn. little Ikill on this fub- can have no effeCt upon their 
jeCl; and, at the fame time, computations, and the utmoft 
not a little arrogance, iri ex- we can eip^ ffom them is to 
peClin^ that their dectfions ktiow how to regulate otr own. 
fhould be implicitly yielded to, The bcfl of the Oriental wri- 
even by thofe who were better ters fix the commencement of 
informed : and therefore Dr. this aera very precifely at the 
Hyde ( 1 ) had great reafon to 16th of June, in the eleventh 
teftify his amazement, that Pc- year of the Hegira, and in the 
tavius^fhould affign three years year of Chrift 632 (x). Now, 
for the reign of Jezde^rd; it is certain, that this date coin- 
whereas there is no fad more cides not with the deai^, but 
certainly eflablifhed, than that the acceffion, of Jezdegerd i 

(1) Relig. vet. Perfarum, p. (*) (Mough. Bcigh, Al» 

phei^^amui, fttc, 
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The common opinion is^ that, with this unfortunate Account 
prince, the majefty of the Saflanian line funk‘ irretrievably. hisJamUyt 
But this, like many other common opinions, is far from 
being ftriftly true. Jezdegerd left behind him a fon, and 
a daughter. The name of the fon wasFirouz, and of the 
daughter Dara. The latter efpoufed Boftenay, whom the 
rabbinical writers dignified with the title of Head of the 
Captivity. In faft, he was the chief or prince of the 
Jews fettled in Chaldaea. As for Firouz, he Hill preferved 
a little principality, and, dying, left an only daughter, 
whofe name was Mah Afrid : Ihe inarried Valid the fon of 
the caliph Abdalmalek, by whom he had a fon named 
Jezid, afterwards caliph, and confcquently fovereign of 
Perfia. This prince was fo far from thinking himfelf 
above claiming the title derived to him from his mother, 
that he coiiltantly ftyled himfelf the fon of Khofrou, king 
of Perfia, the defeendent of the caliph Maroan, among 
whofe anceftors, of the fide of the mother, were the Ro- 
man emperor, and the khacan S 

c Abul-Phar. ubi fupra, Khondemir. D’Herbelot. Bibb Ori- 
rient. artic. Jeaid Ben Valid. 

and if any are of opinion, that 
this sera ought to begin at his 
death, then it mufi begin in 
the thirty-firft year of the He- 
gira, ,and in the year of Chrift 
6 J 2 . Why the eaftern authors 
made choice of the acceffion 
rather than the death of Jez- 
degerd, is a qucllion that we 
can eafily refolve. Jezdegerd 
bad lived as a private man, as 
his father always did, till the 
Perfians, underftanding how 
juft a title he had to the king- 
dom, fet him upon the throne# 


The Arabs fay, this was done 
with the content of their ca- 
liph, who therefore looked 
upon him as his tributary, rec- 
koning the kingdom of Perfia 
among the reft of his dominions 
thenceforward, regarding the 
fubfequent redudion of that 
country not as a conqueft, but 
as the reuniting a part of his 
empire torn away by a rebel. 
This is plainly the caufe why 
the commencement of this aera 
is and ought to be fixed at the 
acceffion of Jezdegerd. 
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c H A ?• XXXVI, 

Th^ A^tent State of Itahy fo the Buildmg 
of Rome. 

S E C T. I. 

Defcriptiofi ]of Italy. 

I TALY, a Gountry once revered, ’ and ftill admired, by. 

all naiipns, was, in more ancient times, known by 
the names of Saturnia, CEnotria, Hefperia, and Anfonia. 
It was called Saturnia from Saturn, who, being driven 
out of Crete by his fon J.y|)iter, is fuppofed to have taken 
ivfpge here. The names of Gblnotria and Aufonia it bor- 
rowed Irom its ancient inhabitants the CEnotrians and 
Aufones; and that of Hefpecta, or Wefirern, wag given it 
by the Greeks, from its lituation wdth refpeft to Greece* 
The name of Italia, or Italy, which, in procefs of time, 
prevailed over all the reft, fomc derive from Italus, king 
of the biculi 5 others from the Greek w^ord itatos^ fignify- 
ing ox^ this country abounding with rich pallurcs, 
and producing oxen of an extraordinary fixe and beauty 
All thefe name, were original ly peculiar to particular 
provinces of Italy ; bui. afterwards applied to the whole 
country. 

The limits of Italy have been fixed by nature itfcIL 
It is divided from Africa* Greece, the ancient Dalmatia, 
and Liburnia, by the Tyrrhenian, Ionian, and Adriatic 
fgas r and from Tranfalpine Gaul and llhsctia, now part 
of 'Geftnany, by a long ridge of fteep mountains, called 
the Alps. The country, coniprifed within thefe bounda- 
ries, is, ^according to Cluverius, about nine hundred miles 
in lc|grii ; fq^,fucb is the diftance between Augufta iVar- 
tona^;Snow Aofta, at the foot of the Alps, and Cape Leu- 
copecra, -now Capo del Armi, in the country of the Brutii, 
or the Eatther Calabria, as it is called by the prefent in- 
Kabiranjt®^. In Ihbpc it rcTcmblcs a man\s leg, rather than 
the leaf ah oak, to wT.ich the ancients compared it, 
and is tc^fequently very unequal in breadth, being, at 

VideJMen, Halicar. lib. i. p, 28. Aul. Gclh lib. xi. cap. i. & 

533. 
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tlic foot of the Alps, according to the above menuoried 
writer, five hundred and fixty miles broad ; in the mid- 
dle parts, that is, bet^*/een Ancona and the mouth of the 
Tiber, a hundred and thirty-fix ; and, in fome places, , 
fcarce twenty-five* 

Italy, taking that word in its moft extenfive fignifica- Divtfiofti, 
tion, was, in ancient times, like nioft other countries, 
divided into petty ftates and kingdoms. In after-ages, 
when the Gauls fettled in the weftern, and many Greek co- 
lonies in the eaftern provinces of this country, it was di- 
vided, with refpeft to its inhabitants, into three great 
parts ; namely, Gallia Cifalpina, Italy properly fo called, 
and Magna Gweeia. This divifion, as it has been gene- 
jally adopted by the ancient geographers and hiftorians, 
we (hall follow in our prefent furvey of Italy, after hav- 
ing acquainted our readers, that we do not defign to de- 
feribe, in this place, the many towns and cities of note, 
which ancient Italy contained, being convinced that fuch 
an undertaking would prove tedious to them, and, at the 
fame time, oblige us to exceed the limits we have pre- 
feribed to our undertaking. 

The moft weftern and northern provinces of Italy were, Cifalpim 
in great part, pofieffed by the Gauls, and thence called OauL 
Gallia, or Gaul, with the epithets of Cifaipina and Cite- 
rior, becaufe they lay on the fide of the Alps next to 
Rome ; and Togata, with relation to the Roman gown or 
drefs, which the inhabitants ufed ; but this laft epithet is 
of a much later date than the former ^ Plutarch ^ and 
Pliny ^ call the country we are fpeaking of Italia Subal- 
pina, or Italy 'at the foot of the Alps 5 and Polybius de- 
nominates it fimply Italy The appellation of Gallia 
Cifaipina was antiquated in the reign of Auguftus, when 
the divifion of Italy into eleven regions, introduced by 
that prince, took place. And hence it is, that the name 
of Cifalpine Gaul frequently occurs in the authors who 
flourilhed before, and fcarce ever in thofe who wrote after 
the reign of Auguftus. 

As to the boundaries of this country, it extended from Ifsboun- 
the Alps and the river Varus, parting it from Tranfalpine 
Gaul, to the river Aefis, according to Livy ‘, or,^as Pliny 
will have it, to the city of Ancona, in the ancient Pice- 

e Vide Dion. Caff. lib. xlviii. p. 3«4.. ' Plot, in Mareell. fub ' 

init. & Csef. s Plin. lib. xvi. cap. ii. Polyb. Hb.xi. 

cap. 13. J Liv. lib, V. cap. 35. 

Y 4 tiuni. 
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num /O). On the north, Cifalpinc Gaul was divided 
froni Rlvjetia by the Alps, called Alpes Rhaeticse, and from 
Illyricum by the river Formio; but, on this fide, the 
borders of Italy were, in Pliny’s time, extended to the 
river Arfia in Iflria On the fouth, it reached to the 
Jdgufiic Sea, and the Apennines parting it from Etruria ; 
fo that, under the common name of Cifalpine Gaul, were 
comprehended the countries lying at the foot of the Alps, 
called by Pliny and Strabo the Subalpine countries, Ligu- 
ria, Gallia Cifpadana, and Gidlia Tranfpadana. The 
countries, bordering on the Alps, w^ere inhabited by the 
Vediantii, or Veftiantii, as Ptolemy calls them, the Va- 
gienni, the Taurini, the Segufiani, the SalalR, the Le- 
pontii, the Libicii, and the Canini. The Vediantii inha- 
bited the fmall tradl lying on the eaft bank of the Varus, 
extending from the Alpes Maritimsc to the territory of 
Nicjea. Next to them, on the north fide of the Alpes 
Maritim?e, and- near the fource of the Padns, or Po, were 
the Vagienni. Cemelium, or Cemenclium, was the me- 
tropolis of the Vediantii; and Aiigufta Vagiennorum, 
now Saluzzo, of the VagieiHii. The Taurini were parted 
from the Vagienni by the Po, on which river flood their 
metropolis, called firffc d'auralia \ and afterwards, from a 
colony lent thither by Auguftus, Augufla Taurinorum. 
Forum Vibii, another city of the Taurini, is placed by 
Pliny at a fmall Hiflance from the head of the Po. 

North of the Taurini, and among the Alps, lay the 
kingdom of Cottius, from w^hom the neighbouring moun- 

Vide Plin. ibid. cap. 18, & 19. 1 Appian. in HannibaU 

Tacit. Annal. lib. xi. cap. 66. 


(O) Cicero (i), Suetonius 
(2), and Plutarch (3), make 
the river Rubicon, between 
Ravenna and Ariminum, the 
caftern boundary of Cifalpine 
Gaul ; but thefe writers are to 
be underftood as fpeaking of 
Gaul, after the Romans, un- 
der the conduct of M. Lepi- 
dus, hackmade themfelves maf- 
ters of Plcenum and Umbria, 
and reduced them to the form 


of a Roman province ; there 
being nothing more certain, 
than that thefe countries were 
anciently poflelTed, in great 
part, by the Senones (4), and 
confeqwently comprifed within 
the limits of Cifalpine Qaul ; 
nay, they retained the name 
of Ager Gallicus, or GalHca- 
nus, even after they were be- 
come a Roman province (5). 


fi) Gc. Philip, vi, cap. 3. (a) Sucton. in Csefar. cap. 31, 

(3) Plot, in C«r. (4) Vide Strab. lib. v. p. 150, 1 57. (5) Cic. 

in Catilin. Orat. ii. cap. 3, U ix, 

tains 
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tains were called Alpes Cottiae. The Segufiani were fub- 
jedl to him ; and Segufio, Secufia, or iiegafium, now 
Sufa, on the Druria, was the metropolis of this fmall 
kingdom "*• The Salafli poflefled the country lying be- 
tween the Alpes Graise on the north, and the country of 
the Libicii on the fouth. Their chief cities were Au- 
gufta Praetoria, and Eporedia, now Aoda and Ivrea, both 
on the Great Druria ; for in tliis country were two ri- 
vers, as Pliny obferves bearing the fame name ; one, 
called the Great Druria, fpringing from the Alpes Graise; 
the other, which he ftyles the Little Druria, rifing on the 
Alpes Cottiae. Augufta Prsetoria was fo called from a co- 
lony of three thoufand praetorian foldicrs, fent thither by 
.Auguftus. Eporedia, built about a hundred years before 
the Chriftian aera, was firft a Roman colony, and after- 
wards a municipium. The territory of the Lepontii lay 
between the Salafli and the Lacus Verbanus, now Lago 
Maggiore : their metropolis was Ofcela, called by the 
modern inhabitants Domo d’Ofcela. Next to them were 
the Libicii, or Libui, who pofiefled that tratl which was 
watered by the Seflites, now the Sefila. Their chief ci- 
ties were Vercellae and Laumellum, which ftill retain 
their ancient names. The country of the Canini lay be- 
tween the lakes Verbanus and Larius. 1 he /'^Ipes Mari- 
timse, or Maritime Alps, which we have mentioned above, 
extended from the mouth of the Varus to Mount Velulus,. 
nowVefo,,in Piedmont, and were fo called from their 
fituation. The Alpes Graiae, or Greek Alps, reached 
from Mount Cenis to the ancient Mens Jovis, at prefent 
known by the name of the Great St. Bernard. Some an- 
cient writers fuppofe, that Hercules palled thefe moun- 
tains, at the head of an army of Greeks, on his return 
from Spain, after he had fubdued Geryon, and derive 
from thence the appellation of Alpes Graiae; but Livy • 
looks upon this expedition of Hercules as altogether fa- 

Liguria, 

» Jac.. Spon. Mifc. Kr. Anriq. p. 19S. " Vide Plin. lib. iii, 

cap. 5, 17. Veil. Paterc. lib. i. cap. 15. Tacit. Hilh lib. i. cap. 70. 

® Liv. lib. V. cap. 33. 

(P) The countries,- which inhabitants counted among the 
we have hitherto deferibed, Ligurian nations, with the 
are, by htrabo and Livy, epithets of Montanl and Co- 
plac^ within the confines of mati, to dillinguifli them from 
the ancient Ligiwia, and the thufc who inhabited Liguria, 

properly 


Alpes Ma- 
ritinut, and 
GraU* 
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Liguiia, properly fo called,* was bounded on the eaft 
by the river Macra, on the weft by the Varus, on the 
fouth by the Liguftic fca, and on the north by the Po. 
Cities of note in this country were, on the coaft, Nicsea, 
now Nizza, built by the Maffilienfes, as a barrier againft 
the Ligures Montani p j Poitus Herculis Mohccci, now 
Monaco ( Q^), Albintcmalium or Albium Intcmelium, 
Albium Ingaunum or Albingaunum, Vada Sabata, Ge- 
nua, Portus Delphini, and Portus Lunae ; now Vintimig- 
lia, Albenga, Vado, Savona, Genoa, Porto Fino, and 
Golfo delle Spezic, were all on the coaft now called La 
Riviera di Genoa. Cluvcrius fuppofes Vada^ andSabatia, 
or Sabata, to be one and the fame city, which he calls 
Vada Sabatia ; but is therein contradicted by the learned 
Lucas Holftenius. Genua was, in ancient times, as it is at 
prefent, the chief city of Liguria, and an emporium, as 
Strabo ftyles it, to which merchants reforted from all parts. 
The modern writers call it Janua, and pretend that it was 
built by Janus; but the ancients conftantly write it Ge- 
nua : it was deftroyed by Mago, the Carthaginian, and 
rebuilt by the Romans. Portus Luna; is placed, by all the 
ancients, in Liguria ; but the city of Luna ftood on the 
eaft bank of the Macra, in Etruria The inland cities of 
Liguria were, Pollentia, Alba Pompeia, Afta, Aquae 
Staticlla, ForumvFulvii orValentium, Induftria, Dertona, 
and Iria; now Polienza, Alba, Afti, Aqui, Valcnza, 

p Stiab. lib. iv. p. 140. s Tacit. Hilt, ib. lii. cap. 1 5. Mela, 

lib. ii. cap. 1. Piin. lib. ii. cap. 5. 

properly fo called. Some an- { QJ) Portus Herculis, and 
ckiu writers, quoted by Pliny Portus Monaeci, were, accord- 
(6), derive the Lepontii from ing to Ptolemy, two diftinCl 
the Greeks, whom rhey fup- cities ; for that writer fpeaks 
pofe Hercules to have left in ofTropaea Augufti lying be- 
thefe countries, after he had tween them. But all the an- 
pafled the Alps, becaufe of dent geographers and hillori- 
their being difabled, by the ans call the fame place fome- 
hardftiips they had fuffered times Portus Herculis, and 
on that occalion, from purfu- fometimes Portus Herculis Mo- 
ing their march vrith the need, at prefent Monaco, 
reft of the army. But this The remains of the Tropaea 
opinion has no other founda- Augufti, which was no other 
ti(jn, than the limllltude than a trophy ere« 51 ed in ho- 

tiveen the name of that people, nour of A u gull us, are ftlll vifi- 
aiid the Greek verb to ble on the fummit of a moun- 

teave, tain that overlooks Monaco. 

(6) Plin, lib. hi. cap. 20. 


Tortona, 
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TortX)na, and Voghera. Induftria was, by the ancient 
Ligurians, called Bodincomagum, becaufc it ftood on the 
Po, which was known to them by the name of Bodincus^ 
that is, the Bottomlefs. Some writers make the river Iria 
the eaftern boundary of Liguria; but, as Livy ** places the 
cities of Calftidium and Litubium in that country, Cluve- 
rius extends its confines on this fide to the river Trebia. 

Next to Liguria lay Gallia Ciipadana, extending from Callia Cif^ 
'‘Trebia to the city of Ancona ; bounded on the north by padana, 
the Po and part of the Adriatic ; and on the fouth by the 
Apennines, parting it from Etruria. It was called Gallia 
from its inhabitants, and Cifpadana, becaufe it lay on the 
fide of the Po, next to Rome* Ibis country was pof- 
fdTedby the Boii, the Lingones, and the Senones. The 
chief cities of the Boii were, Placentia, Parma, Mutina, 
and Bononia : of the Lingones ; Ravenna, Forum Cornelii, 

Faventia, Solona, Forum Livii, Forum Popilii, and Cse- 
fena ; now Ravenna, Imola, Faenza, Citta di Sole, Forli, 
Foriinpopoli, and Caefena : of the Senones ; Ariminum, 

Pifaurum, Fanum Fortunae, Sena Cailica, and Ancona ; 
now Rimini, Pefaro, Fano, Sinigaglia, and Ancona. 

Gallia Tranfpadana extended from the countries of the Caliia 
Lepontii, Libicii, and Can ini, mentioned above, and Tranfpa^ 
counted by Strabo and Pliny among the Subalpine na- dana* 
tions, to the Adriatic Sea, and the river Formio, now 11 
Rifano, parting it from Iftria, being bounded on the fouth 
by the Po, and on the north by the Alpcs Rhaetiese and 
Carnicae ; tlie former feparating it from Rhaetia, now the 
Trentin, and the latter from the country of the Garni, 
now Carniola. This part of Cifalpine Gaul was inhabit- 
ed by the following nations ; the Orobii, the Infubres, the 
Lasvi, the Cenomani, the Euganei, and the Veneti, and 
contained many cities of great note. Of thefe Comum, 
Bergomum, ami Forum Licinii, now Como, Bergamo, 
and Pieve d’lhcino, or, as Others will have it, Beriafina, 
belonged to the Orobii ; Mediolanum, Laus Pompeia, and 
Forurn Intuntorum, now Milan, Lodi, and Crema, to 
the Infubres ; Novaria and Ticinium, now Novara and 
Pavia, to the Lsevi ; Brixia, Cremona, Mantua, and Vc- 
tona, to the Cenomani ; Sabium, Voberna, Edrum, and 
Vannia, cities long fmee demoliflied, to the Euganei; 

Patavium, Vicetia or Vicentia,. Atefte, Forum Alieni, 

Tarvifum, Ceneta, Aquileia, Forum Jullii, and Targeftc 
near the Formio, now Padua, Vincenza, Efte, Ferrara, 

Frevifo, Ceneda, Aquilea, Civita di Friuli, and Trielle, 
to the Venetij by whom all that tra^f, which extends 
f Liv. iib« xxxii* cap. 29. 


from 




Btruria. 
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§t^ t|le Korniio, wa* 

iSi: 'a® r-agcs the Carniyisiadc 
IK^felveB ni^ets ot tKfe country between that river 
fifiil the *]^iJaveittumi' tfovir Piave. - ^ ! 

’ profiprly fqcgUp^l^jeiteflded,;^^ coaft of the 
from the city of-Atiebna to the river Frento, 
oi^qyv the>lFor(x^ |^^ ^]tttf, s^f>n from the 

j&era to the ‘Silaras, now thc^.'^^ add comprehended 
Etruria, X/mbria, Sa^jnium^’ liitium, Picenum, the^ 
eoiinlries of the XfcftiniyfJ^rucini, Peligni, Marfi^ Fren- 
tarii, Sahmi|es, nirpini, Campani, and Ficentini. 

: Etruria, ^mhabitc^l by the Etrurians, Tufeans, or, as 
the CJreeks {lyle^them, Tyrrhenians, was bounded on the 
>€aft by the Tiber, on the weft by the Macra, on the fouth 
by/t,hW Tyrrhenian fea, and on the north by the Apennines*. 
The inhabitants at^ divided by Livy % and Dionyfjus of 
ffajicarnaftus *, into twelve different nations, or rather 
tribes, each of which had their peculiar city, whence they 
borrowed. :|heir names; The cities were, Volfmii, Clu- 
iiarn, .Ferufia, Cortona, “^retium, Falerii, Volaterrae, 
Vetplonium, Rufetke, Veil, Tarquinii, and Cxre, now 
Bolihna, Chiufi, Perugia,. Cortona, Arezzo, Civita Ca- 
ftellana,- Volterra, Croffeto, and Cervetcri. "I’he cities 
of Veil, Tarquinii, and Cxre, lie at prefent in ruins : be- 
iides thefe, the following cities were, in ancient times, of 
great note in Etruri i ; on the coalt, or at a fmall diftance 
Luna;, Piix, Portus Hcicuiis Labronis or Li- 
burni, Popul ;nia, . .!ai. ;i, Cofa, Cofx or Cofla, Cen- 
Wmccllx, and Aliiura; now L’Erice, Pifa, Livorno, Te- 
iamone, Aiilidonia, Civita Vecchia, and Palo. The 
ruins, of Populonia are to be feen near Fiombino In the 
mland county itood^Jepete, iSutrium, Falerii Falifeoruni, 
Fanum . Voftumnise^.^Hortaniiin, Herbanum, Suana, Sa- 
turnia, \]u]i*re|;j Florentin, Fxiulx, Piftoria, and 

called by the modern inhabitants Nepe, Sutri, Ci- 
vita Caftellana, Viterbo, Orti, Orvieto, Saturna, Saona, 
Fiorenza, Fiefoli, Piftoia, and Lucca. 

Umbria was bounded on the fouth by the Nar, now the 
JJeita ; on the north by the Adriatic Sea *, on the eaft by 
now Fiumicino j and on the weft by the 'Fiber, 
on the fide of the Apennines, next to Rome ; and oil the 
other fide by the Bedefis, jiow 11 Ronco, which falls into 
the Adriatic at Ravenna; fo tha^t^ ^his city, Ariminum, 
Plfeur^fe, pallica, and Cxfen|, 


® Liv lib. iv. cap. 13. 5c lib. v. fub. ihit, 
fib., Vi. p. 399* 
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though 
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though poflefTed by the Lingones and Senones,' were, 
ftridtiy fpeaking, in Umbria. The other places of note 
in this country were, Sarfina, Urbinum, Metaurenfe, 
and Hortenfe, Sentinum, and Camerinum or Ga- 

mers ; now Sarfina, Crillel Durante, Urbino, Sentio, 
Jefi, and Camerino ; thefe cities ftood between the 
Adriatic Sea and the Apennines. On the other fide of 
thefe mountains were, Iguvium, Mevania, Spoletium, 
Tifernum, Nuceria, Camellaria, Ahfium, Hifpellum, 
Fulginium, Tudor, Interamnium or Interamna, Narnia, 
Amcria, and Ocriculi or Ocriculum, known at prefent by 
the names of Ugubio, Bavagna, Spoleto, Citta di Caftelio, 
Nocera, Allifi, Ifpello, Foligno, Todi, Terni, NarniJ 
Amelia, and Otricoli. 

The country of the Sabini lay between tlie Nar and the 
Anio, now the Teverone ; the former fepa rating it from 
Umbria, and the latter from Latium. Cures, whence 
the Romans were called Quirites, was, at firft, the me- 
tropolis of the Sabini, and in after-ages Reate, now Riete. 
The ruins of Cures are ftill to be feen at a place called 
Vicovio di Sabina. The other cities in this country, 
worth notice, were, Nurfia, Eretum, Nomentum, Cu- 
tiliae, and Amiternum ; now known by the names Norcia, 
Monte Rotondo, Lamentario. The cities of Cutiliaj and 
Amiternum have been long (ince deilroyed ; hut there are 
ftill remaining fome ruins of the former at Civita Ducale, 
and of the latte? near the city of Aquila. 

Ncxt’to the country of the Sabini was Latium, com- 
prifed at firft within very narrow limits ; namely, the Ti- 
ber, the Anio, and the Cirexan promontory, now Monte 
Circilli *, but after the redudion of the Aujui, Hernici, 
Volfci, and Aufones, reaching to the river Liris, called 
by the prefent inhabitants II Garigliano : and hence the 
diftindliion that frequently occurs in the ancients between 
Old and New Latium. In Old Latium ftood the follow- 
ing cities, Rome, once the moft powerful city in the 
''^orld, Tihur, Prxnefte, Gabii, Tufculurn, Aricia, La- 
nuvium. Alba Longa, fo called from its length, and to 
duHnguifh it from another city of the fame name in the 
of the Marfi, Lavinium, Laurentum, Oftia, An- 
km: >1. Collatia,*and Ardea, the metropolis of the Ru- 
tui . ; itifi nation. Of Gabii, and the four laft men- 
^ T, there are fcarce now any footfteps remain- 
V ; ^ hers are ftill known by the names of rivoli, 

' . i r, L’ Aricia, Citta Lavina, Albano, Pa- 

) ^ Oftia. Carfeoli or Carfula, Valeria, 

Sub- 


Sabinu 


Latium* 
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SuMaqucum> and Algidamv, now Arfuli, Vico Varo, an* 
Subiaco, belonged to the iEqui. Of Algidum fome ruin 
are to be feen near an inn, which the Italians call L’Ofte 
ria del Aglio. Anagnia, Alatrium, Vefnlae, and Feren 
tinum, now Anagni,, Alatri, Veroli, and Feren tino, wcrt 
the chief cities of the Hernici. In the country of the 
Volfci flood Antium, Circaei or Circseum, Tarracina, 
called alfo Anxur, Sueffa Pometia, whence the neighbour, 
ing marfh was named Palus Pometina or Pomptina, Vc* 
litrae, Cora, Norba, Privernum, Signia, Sulmo, 

Frufino, Fabrateria, Aquinum, Cafinum, Atina,^Arpi- 
num, Arx, Sora, Fregellse, and Interamna : the ruins 
of Antium, Circsei, and Sueffa Pometia, are ftill to be 
feen at Capo d’Anzo, Citta Vecchia, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Veletri. The other cities bear at prefent the 
names of Terracina, Veletri, Cora, Norma, Piperno, 
Sezza, Segni, Sernioneta, Fruhnone Falvatera, Aquino, 
Monte Cafino, Atina, Arpino, Arce, Sora, Ponte Cofvo, 
and LTfola In the country of the Aufones were Caieta, 
Fundi, and Formi*^, at prefent Caeta, Fondi, and Mola. 

Picenum, the country of the Picentes, lay between the 
^fis and the Aternus, now Pefcara, extending from the 
Adriatic to the Apennines, where it joined Umbria, ami, 
beyond them, reaching to the country of the Sabini. 
Their chief cities were, Ancona, once poffeffed by the 
Gauls, Caflrum Novum, Callelhini Truentinum (fo called 
from the river Truentum, now the Tronto), Auximum, 
Septempeda, Tollentinum; Firmum Picenum, Afculum 
Picenum, Interamnium, and Atria ; at prefent Ancona, 
Flaviano, Torre Segura, or, as others will have it, Porto 
d’Afeoli, Ofimo, S. Severino, Tolentino, Fermo, Afeoli, 
Teramo, and Atri. Fall of this region lay the country of 
the Veflini, containing the following cities, Angulus, 
Pinna, and Avia or Avella 5 now called Civita di S. An- 
gelo, Civita di Penna, and Aquila. Next to the Veftini 
were the Marrucini, whofe fmall territory had but one 
city, namely, Teate, now Chieti* The Peligni inhabited a 
fmall trad lying between the countries of the Veftini and 
Marrucini to the north, anft the Apennines to the fouth ; 
their chief cities were, Corfinium and Sulmo : the 
ruins of the former are ftill remaining," about eight miles 
from Sulmo, now known by the name of Sulmona. The 
Marfi were feated in an inland\country, having the Peligni 
and Veftini between them and the Adriatic Sea. On the 
other fide the Apennines, they bordered on the countries 
of the Sabini and ^qui. They had only two cities, 

»amely^ 
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namclyt AlbaFucentes, fo called from the lake Ftrcmus, 
now Lago di Celano, near which it flood, and Marrubi- 
um? the former ftill retains the ancient name of Alba; 
but the latt^ is now called Morrea. Next to the Marru- 
on the coaft, were the Frentani ; in the inland 
country, the Sam nites, between the Frentani and the Cam« 
pam ; the Hirpini, feated between Samnium and the 
river Silarus, having Apulia Dauuia on the north-eaft, 
and Campania on the fouth-weft. The cities of Ortona^ 
Anaxanum, and Hiftonium, now Ortona, Lanzano, and 
Guafto d’ Amone, belonged to the Trentani ; Bovianum, 
jEfernia, Sepinum, Aliifse, and Tekfia, now Boiano, Ifer- 
nia,' Sepina, Alifi, and Talefe, to the Samiiitcs *, Bene^ 
ventum, Equus, Tuticus, Abellinum, and Compfa, now 
Benevento, Ariano, Avcllino, and Conza, to the Hirpini. 

Campania extended from the Liris to the promontory of 
Mii^crva, called ftill J1 Capo di Minerva, being bounded on 
thenorth-eaft by Samnium, apd on the fouth-weft by the 
country of the Hirpini. . In thistradl, which was the moft 
pleafant and fruitful of all Italy, ftood the following cities ; 
on the coaft, Liternum, Baia, Mifennm, PuteoTi, Nea- 
polis, or Parthenope, Herculaneum, Pompeii, andSurren* 
turn, now Torre di Patria, Bale, Monte Mifeno, Puzzuolo, 
Napoli, Torre di Greco, Scafafei, and Sorrento in the 
inl^md country^ Capua, the ruins of which are ftill to be 
feeit about two miles from the prefent city of the fanic 
narpe, Suefla Aurunca, Venafrum, Cafilinum, Teanum 
Sidieinum, Calatia, Cales, Atella, Acerrae, Nola, and Nu- 
ceria ; known at prefent by the names of Sefta, Venafro, 
Nova Capua, Tiano, Cajazzo, Calvi, Averfa, Acerra, Nola, 
and Nocera. The fmall traa, lying between the promon- 
tory of Minerva and the river Silarus, was inhabited by a co- 
lony of the Picentes planted here by t lie Romans : Pliny® 
and*Ptolenay call them Picentini, to diftinguifli them from 
the Picentes, wlio inhabited picenum, on the Adriatic 
Sea. The Picentitii had but two cities, namely, Picenua, 
called by , Strahp,^ the metropolis of the Picentini, but at 
prefent demolifh^, and Salernum, now Salerno, 

Magna Graecia comprifed Apulia, Lucania, suid the 
countij of the Brutii. This country was called Greece, 
hecaufe moft of the cities on the coaft w^ere Greek colo- 
nies, and fpoke the Greek tongtie. The inhabitants gave 
it the ebithet of Great, not as if it was larger than 
Greece, properly fo called, but merely out of oftenta- 
tion, as Pliny informs us\ Apulia extended from the 

®.^Iin. lib. iii. cap. 5, & i». ^ Strabo, lib. v. fub finem. 

»Ph«.Ub;iii.cap. j. • 
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river Frento quite to the ftreights parting Italy from 

Daunia. Greece ; but was divided into three parts, namely, Dau- 
nia, lying between the Frento and the Aufidus, now 

Ptuiiiia, rOfanto ; Peucetia, extending from the Aufidus to the 
iftjimns between Brundufium and Tarentum ; and MeiTa- 
pia, called alfo Calabria, and lapygia, comprehending the 
peninfula. In Apulia, by which name the ancient geo* 
graphers underftand both Daunia and Peucetia, were the 
following cities : Teanum Apulum, Geryon, Sipuntum, 
Luceria, AEquulanum, Arpi (the ruins of which are to be 
feen near the prefent city of Foggia), Afculum 'Apulum, 
Venufia, Acherontia, Canufium, Cannae, Salapia, Rubi, 
Butunti, Barium, and Egnatia ; now Civita Tragonara, 
Siponto, Lucera, Troia, Aficli, Venofa, Acirenza, Cano- 
fa, Canna, Salpe, Ruvo, Bitonto, Bari, and Terra d’An- 
azzo. In Calabria, Brundufmm, Hydruntum, Caflrum 
Minervae, Callipolis, Tarentum, Neritum, and Aletium ; 
now Brindiii, Otranto, Caftro, Gallipoli, Tarento, Nardo, 
and Lezze. Near Aletium Rood, in ancient times, the 
city of Rudiae, the birth-place of Ennius. 

Lucania. Lucania lay between the Silarus and the Laus, now the 
Laino, the former parting it from the country of the Pi- 
centini, and the latter from that of the Brutii. It was 
divided from Peucetia by the river Bradanus, now thi 
Brandano ; and from Calabria by the upper part of the 
Sinus Tarentinus, or Gulf of Tarento. On the Mediter- 
ranean, or Tyrrhenian Sea, Rood the cities of PaRum, 
called by the Greeks, Pofidonia, Velia, Buxentum ; 01. 
the Gulf of Tarentum, Metapontum, Heraclea, anciently 
called Siris and Sybaris, afterwards known by the names 
of Thurii and Copite; in the i?iland country were fituated 
Potentia and Grumentum : thefe cities are called by the 
prefent inhabitants, PeRo, Pifeiotta, PolicaRro, Terre di 
Mare, Policore, Potenza, and Clarimonte. The city oi 
Thurii, or Thurium, was deflroyed foon after the fecond 
Carthaginian war. 

Bruti'u The Brutii poireffed that peninfula which extends from 
Lucania to the Rreights feparating Sicily from Italy. Iii 
this corner of Italy, as we may call it, Rood the follow- 
ing cities ; on the wcRem coaR, Cerilli, Clampetia, Teni- 
fa, Terina, Lametia, Scyllseum, and Rhegium 5 now Ci- 
rella, Amantea, Torre l4oppa, Nocera, Sant’ Eufemia, 
Sciglio, and Reggio : on the eaRern coaR, Locri, called 
Epizephyrii, from the promontory Zephyrium ; Caulonia, 
Scylacium, Cioto, Petilia, andRufeianum ; now Jeraces, 
CaRcl Veteri, bquillaci, Crotone, BelicaRro, and Roffano ; 
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Jo the inland country, Confcntia, now Confenza, formerly 
the metropolis of the Brutii ; Pandofia, and Hipponium^ 
called by the Romans, Vibo Valentia, and by the mo-' 
dern inhabitants, Monte Leone. Thefe are the chief 
cities of Italy, which we fhall dcfcribe as we have occa- 
fioii to treat of them in the fequel of the hillory. 

The rivers which it may be proper to take notice of in 
this place, are the Po, called by the Latins, Padus and 
Eridanus, which fprings from Mount Vcfulus, now Vefo, 
one of the higheft among the Alps, and difeharges itfcif 
into the Adriatic Sea by feven dilTerent dreams, after 
having received into its channel above thirty rivers. On 
the Alps likewife rife the Druria, the SelTitcs, the Tici- 
iium, the Addua, the Ollius, the Mincius, the Tanarus, 
the Frebia, and the Pvhenus Bononienlis ; now the Dora, 

SelTia, Tefino, Adda, Oglio, Mincio, Tanaro, Trebia, and 
Reno di Bologna. Tlie Athefis, now the Adige, has its 
fourcc, like the others we have mentioned, in the Alps, 
waters the cities of Trent and Verona, and is the only 
great river in Lombardy that docs not fall ii;to the Po, 
which it muft have done, had it run but a little farther 
before its entering the Adriatic. The Arnus, and the Ti- 
ber, which receive the Clanis, the Nar, and the Anio, now 
la Chiana, la Nera, and il Teveronc, fpring from the 
Apennines, and fall into the Mediterranean. The Liris, 
which feparates Latium from Campania ; the Vulturnus, 
in Campania ; the iSilarus, parting the Picentini and Lu- 
cani ; the Sybaris, and Cratbis, in Lucania; the Aufidus, 
in Apulia ; the Aternus and Metaurus, in Picenum j 
now liie Garigliano, Volturno, Silara, Cochile, Crati, 

FOfantOj Pefcara, and Metauro ; were all rivers of great 
note, and are much celebrated by the ancients. 

d'he chief mountains of Italy are the Alps and the Mountai0i 
Apennines ; the former parting it from Gaul, Vindelicia, 

Noricum, and Pannonia, taking Italy in its grcatell ex- 
tent ; and the latter dividing it into almoft equal parts (R). 

(R) Fellus is of opinion, that us, that, in the language of the 
the Alps borrowed their name Celtcs, all high mountains were 
from the Latin word alhus^ called Alps, Others derive the 
which the Sabines pronounced name of the Alps from one A2« 

Alpus^ fignifyingw^f/c, becaufe bion, the fon of Neptune, 
they were almou always cover- who, they fay, was killed by 
#d with Ihow i), But Ifido- Hercules in dilputii^ bis paf* 
rus( 2 ), and Servius (3), tell fage over thefe mouiftains. 

. (0 Fed. Uh. iii, {») Ifidor. Orig. lib. ill (l) Servius in 

*lib. iii. 4^neici, 

Vot. IX. Z 
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The A 4 p 8 arc a long chain of mountains, which begins at 
the mouth of the Varus, and, after a great many irregu- 
lar turnings of about ci^ht hundred miles, ends at the 
river Arfia, in Iftria. The maritime Alps reach from 
Vada or Vado, to the fource of the Varus; the Cottiae, 
from the fource of the Varus to the city of Sufa ; from 
thence the Graia: to Little St. Bernard ; and the Pennina;, 
from that mountain to Monte St. Gottard, or St. Githrard : 
to the Penninae are joined the Alps Rhacticae, which ex- 
tend to the fpring of the river Piave *, thofc which reach 
from thence to Iftria, and the head of the Savus, are 
called Noricae and Carnicae. The Apennines extend from 
the maritime Alps, where they take their rife, quite to 
the ftreights which feparate Italy from Sicily. The 
mountains Mafticus, hear Suefta ; Gaurus, between Pu- 
teoli and Baiae ; Tifata, at a fmall diftiince from Capua ; 
Vefuvius, in the neighbourhood of Nola ; and Garganus, 
in Apulia ; are much celebrated both by the ancient and 
modern writers 

Italy lies between tbc 38th and 46th degrees of north 
latitude, in the 6th and 7th north climate. We need not 
here enlarge on the fruitfulnefs and various productions 
of this happy region. It has been obferved, that whatever 
dcfirable things nature has dropped frugally and fparingly 
in other countries, are found in Italy as in their original 
feminary: whence Tome call it the parent of plenty; 
others, the fountain of earthly blifs, the incomparable re- 
gion of this globe, the garden of Europe, the epitome of 
the world, or rather a little world itfclf. The ancient 
inhabitants of Italy fliall be the fubjeft of the following 
fcClion. 


SECT. 11. 

Of the Ancient State and Fuji Inhabitants of Italy. 

'THERE is fuch a difagreement among the ancients in 
■* what they have written concerning the firft inhabit 
tants of Italy, that we cannot pretend to give any fatif- 
HSkory account of the primitive ftate of that country. 
,Wc mall therefore only relate, in this place, what has 
been tranfmittqd to us on fo perplexed and intricate a fub- 
jed^ by^thc moft credible writers of antiquity, witho# 

r Antiq, Ital. lib. 151 . Piin. lib. xiii. csap>». Ltv. 

iib, xxii. VirgU. lib. ii. Gcorg. vu*. 143. & lib* iii< ver.515. Kirch. 
Mund. Subterr. tom. i. 

4 . .. taking 
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taking upon us to prefer the authority of one to that of 
another, fince they may be all, for aught we know, and 
as the moft judicious among them feem to infinuatc> 
equally miftaken. We fhall begin with Latium, which 
rofe, by degrees* to be the feat of a powerful republic, and 
of an empire which bad no other bounds than thofe of 
our hemlfphere. Old Latium, which from the banks of ThiMa* 
the Tiber extended no farther than fouthward to the Cir- of 

escan promontory, being bounded on the north by the 
Anio, and on the eaft by Mount Aigidiis, only eighteen 
miles diftant from Rome, was, at different times, inha* 
bited by the following nations * ; the Aborigines, Pelafgi, 

Arcades, Siculi, Aurunci, and Rutuli : New Latium, 
which reached to the Liris, was poflelTed by the Volfci, 

Ofei, Aufones, Coriolani, Fidenates, and Sicani. Some 
hiftorians are of opinion, that the Aborigines were fo call- 
ed, becaufe they had been in Italy from the beginning, 
and did not derive their origin from any other country: 
others, changing the name of Aborigines into Aberrigi- 
nes, hold that they were a wandering people, fuch being 
the import of that word, who, cUming frorn different coun* 
tries, met accidetally in Italy, and there lived by rapine 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, perfuaded that they came 
from Arcadia, propofes two other opinions ; either that 
they were ftylcd Aborigines, becaufe they lived on moun^ 
tains, in which the Arcadians took great pleafurc ; or be-* 
caufe they gave origin to the Latins **, who being defeend* 
ed from them, called them Aborigines, that the peo- 
ple from whom they derived their origin, liie appella- 
tion of Aborigines, in the fitft acceptation, is derived 
from the Greek words ereatt genos, that is, natives »f the 
mountains •, in the fccond, from the Latin word engo, which 
imports origin. The above mentioned vvr^r takes them 
to be one and the fame people with the fEnotri^i, who, 
leaving their native country Arcadia, eroded the lea, an 
fettled in Latium, above four hundred years before the 


Trojan war. ^ i. u 

The Pelafgi were originally PeloponncGans, who, be- 
ing driven out of their country by the Gurctes and Lele- 
ges, fettled firft in Theflaly, and removed from thence 
into that part of luly which' is watered by the Po, wh«ue 
they buUt the city of Spina. Some of them crofled the 
-Apennines, joined the Aborigines, and| having ma c 


, * Plin. lib. Hi. cap. j. • Vide Viaor. de Otig. Roman. 

Dion. Hal. lib.i. Aniiq-Rom. cap. ao. 
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themfelvcs mailers of great part of Umbria and Hctrurin, 
drove the Siculi out of thefe countries, and obliged them 
to fly for refuge into Sicily. They likewife took feveral 
cities of Campania from the Aurunci \ but, at length, 
being afflifted with many calamities, they abandoned their 
conquefts, and returned to Greece From them the 
Aborigines borrowed many cuftoms of Greece. About 
fixty years before the Trojan war, another colony arrived 
from Peloponnefus, in a port of Latium, under the con- 
du£t of Evander the Arcadian, who being kindly received 
by Faunus, at that time king of the country, and fuflcred 
to fettle on a fmall uncultivated hill near the Tiber, in- 
troduced the worfhip of the gods of his country, and 
taught the inhabitants the ufe of the Greek letters (S), 
and of ftringed inflruments of mufic. By thefe means he 
reformed the cuftoms, and foftened the manners of the 
Aborigines, who, at the time of his arrival, ftill lived 
after a favage manner, and without any regulation of 
laws'^. Another colony of Arcadians and Eleans, arriv- 
ing in Latium, with Hercules, are faid to ])ave fettled 
tljere, and made one people with thofc who accompanied 
Evander. 

The Siculi were, according to DIonyfius of Halicar- 
naflus, the firft inhabitants of i^atium j but being drivcji 
from thence by the Aborigines, Pelafgi, and other n,)- 
tions, from all the countries of Italy, they took refuge in 
Sicily (T). The Aurunci, or Aruaci, were originally 

^ Idem ibid. Dion, Hal. ibid. p. 25, 

(S) The Greek chara6ters to be one and the fame j^eojde 
were the firft which the La- with the Sicani. Jf this opi' 

tins made ufe of. Of this there nion l)e true, they came on- 

was ftill remaining a plaih ginally from Spain, according 
.proof in the time of Aiiguftus, to Dionyfius of HallcarnaftLis, 
to wit, the treaty between I hucydides, and Phiiiftus, an 

Tarnuin the Proud, and the ancient Sicilian writer ; buc, 

Gabii, which was written in according to Diodorus Siculus, 
Latin words, but Greek let- from Sicily, that author being 
ters, on a wooden fliield cover* of opinion, that the Sicani 
cd with the Ikln of the ox that inhabited Sicily from the firft 
had been facrificed on that oc- ages of the world, Sophocles 
CTfion (i),. fays, they were called Siculi 

(T) As to the origin of the from one Siculus their king. 
Siculi, Pliny (*) takes them 

.. (f) Dionyfius Halicar. lib. iv. p, ^46, (t) Win. lib. id* 

ap. S- 

Aufones; 
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Aufones ® ; of whom hereafter. VJrg;il fpeaks of them Aumncu 
as a Trojan colony ^ The Rutuli were defcended from KutulL 
the Aborigines. Thefe were the various nations which, 
at different times, had been mafters of all, or great part 
of Latium, before the arrival of JEneas. 

In New Latium the Volfci were a very warlike people \ Volfcu 
but ancient authors give no account of their origin : they 
only tell us, that they had a language peculiar to theni- 
felves. Their territory comprehended one of the mofl 
confiderable portions of Old Latium. The Ofei, Opici, 
or Obfei, were defcended from the Aufones (U). The 
Fidenates were a colony of the Albani, and the Coriolani 
of the Volfci. As to the Aufones, they came originally 
from Greece, and were one of the molt ancient colonies 
that fettled in Italy (W). From them firft the countries 
where they fettled, and afterwards all Italy, took the name 
of Aufonia. 

Next to Old Latium lay Hetruria, which was inhabited Hetrufei, 
by the Tyrrhenians, called alfo Hetrufei, Etrufei, Tufei, 
and fbmetimes Thufei. The name of Tyrrhenians they 
borrowed from their leader Tyrrhenus ; that of Hetrufei, 
from one of their kings ; and the laft from the Greek 
word thuo^ to facrtfice^ the Hetrufeans having been Ikilled 
above all other nations, in the ceremonies that were uled 


« Ariftot. Polit. lib. vii. cap. Servius in lib. vii. u®neid. 
Ifaac Tzetzes, p, an. ^ Virg. Georg, lib, ii. ver. 385. 


(U) From their name ety- 
mologies derive the Latin word 
ohfccenus^ ohfccne ; for they had 
the character of being licen- 
tious in their converfation, and 
lewd in their manners, above 
the reft of the inhabitants of 
Italy. Their language was 
different from that of the Ro- 
mans ; for Ennius ufed to 
boaft, as Gellius informs us( 1 
that be could fpeak Ofeian, 
Greek, and Latin. 

(W) They firft planted 
themfelves in New Latium ; 
but being driven from thence 

(0 Aul. Cell. lib. xvii. 


by new adventurers, they re- 
tired to that part ol Campania, 
which lies between Te.iiium 
and Capua (2). They were 
called Aufones, according to 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, 
from Aufon, the ion of Ulyl- 
fes by Calypfo, whom be fup- 
pofes to have reigned over 
them while they were in La- 
tium. But that writer is mif- 
taken, fince the) bad the nan c 
of Aufones long beroie the ar- 
rival of jEneas, and conic- 
quently before the fuppoled 
king Aufon could be born. 

(») Dion. Hal. lib. vi. cap. 5. 
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in performing facrificcs Thcv came orignally, accord- 
ir^ to the common opinion both of the Greek and Latin 
writers, from Lydia, under the condu^ of Tyrrhenusj 
an4> arriving in Italy, fettled firft in that traft which lies 
between the Adriatic fea and the Apennines, after having 
driven out the Umbri, and taken from them, as Pliny in- 
forms us three hundred cities. Being animated by the 
fuccefs that attended them on their firft arrival, they ex- 
tended their coriquefts beyond the Apennines, and made 
themfelves mafters of the territories of Nola and Capua, 
and almbft oi the whole coaft of that fea, which from 
them took the name of Tyrrhenian. Thefe countries they 
held till the invafion of the Gauls, when they were driven 
from the coaft of the Adriatic fea by that warlike nation, 
and from Campania by the Latins : fo that they were ob- 
liged to take refuge in that country which lies between 
the Macra and Tiber, and is called by all the ancients 
Hetruria. 

fsiguns* There is a great difagreement among authors relating to 
the origin of the Ligurcs. Dionyfius of HalicarnalTus owns, 
that he cannot determine whether they were defeended 
from the Gauls, or from fome- of the ancient nations in- 
habiting Italy. Strabo, fpeaking of the various tribes liv- 
ing among or near the Alps, fays, that they were all ori- 
ginally Gauls, except the Ligurcs * ; and clfewhere feems 
inclined to believe, that Liguria was firft peopled by 
Greek colonies. Some carry up their origin to the fabu- 
lous heroes of antiquity, and others, led by the fimilitudc 
of names, to the Ligyes mentioned by Herodotus ^ as 
attending Xerxes in. his expedition into Greece. The 
Ligyes arc placed by fome ancient geographers in Colchis, 
by others in Albania. Sextus Pompeius will have the 
Ligurcs to be defeended from the Siculi * *, but the moft 
common opinion is, that they came originally from Celtic 
Oaul (X). 

The 

t Vide S^^rvium in lib, i. ^neid. Ifidor. de Origin. & Briet. 
in Hiftoric. D^cript, Tufeor. PHn. lih. ii. cap. 4. * Strab. 

lib. ij. k HerodPt. Jib. vii. cap. 7a* i Sext. Pomp* 

lib. xvli. 

(X) Of this origin CUivc^ gave to the Po, to exprefs the 
rius (i) difeovers tome traces depth of that river. The 
in the word which word Baden^ as the fame writer 

was, according to Polybius and obferves, is ftill ufed by the 
the Jismo the JUgures Genoaus, and fignifies ; 

(1) Cluver. Ztai. Antiq. lib. iii^ 

whenfs 
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The Umbri are counted by th^ Roman writers among Umbri. 
thofc nations of whofe origin we* have no records, and 
therefore llyled the Aborigines of Italy. The name of 
Umbri, or Ombri, Piiny ® derives from the Greek word 
mbroSf fignifyiug a Jhower^ becaufe they had cfcapcd 
a deluge, occafioned by violent fliowers, which had 
laid their lands under water. Before the arrival of the 
Tyrrhenians, they poffefled great part of that country 
which was afterwards known by the name of Cifalpine 
Gaul 5 but were driven from thence by the Tyrrhenians, 
as the Tyrrhenians were expelled, in their turn, by the 
Gauls. 

The Sahini were, according to fomc ancient writers, a Sabim, 
colony of Lacedaemonians; according to others, the off- 
fpring of the Aufoncs. The nameof Sabini they took, if 
Porti us Cato is to be credited, from Sabinus, the fon of 
Sancus, or Sabus, whom they worfhipped under the name 
of Dius Fidius. From the Sabini were defeended the Pi- 
centes, Frentani, Marrucini, Peligni, Veflini, Marfi, 

AEqui, Hernici, and the Samnites ; from the Samnites, 
the Hirpini, Lucani, Brucii, and Campani. 

The GEnotri were, according to the moft ancient OftiQtnu 
writers, originally Arcadians. Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus 
fays, that they were the firit Greeks who paffed the Io- 
nian fea, and fettled in Italy, under the condu6t of CEno- 
trus and Peucetius, two fons of Lycaon, king of Arcadia. 
Peucetius landed at the lapygian promontory, made him- 
felf matter of Apulia and Calabria, and, Irom his own 
name, called the inhabitants Peucetii ; and hence that 
tra£l was named Apulia Peucetia. OEnotrus landed on 
the oppofite coatt, and poflefled himfclf of Lucania and 
Brutium. From him this tra£f was called QSnotria, and 
not from the Greek word olnos^ as bervius ” pretends^ 
becaufe this country produced great plenty of excellent 


® Plin, lib. iii, cap. 4. 

whence he concludes, that the 
Ligures had the fame origin 
with the inhabitants of Ger- 
many, who were, beyond all 
doubt, fo many branches of the 
ancient Ccltae, But when, or 
on what occasion, theie Gauls 
removed from their native 
country, we find no where re- 

z 


• Serviuf in lib. i* ^neid, 

corded. However, it is certain 
that they were fomc of the 
mofi ancient inhabitants of 
Italy ; and confequently, that 
they croffed the Alps many 
ages before thofe Gauls, from 
whom Cifalpi^ Gaul took its 
name* 


4 


winca* 
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wines. The CEnotrians fpread themfelves afterwards into 
Umbria, and, according to fome writers, as far as La- 
tium and tlie country of the Sabini { Y). 

The Crotoniates, Locrenfes, Tarentini, Meflapii, A- 
puli, Salentini, Calabri, and lapyges, weie, beyvmd all 
doubt, of Greek extraftion, and fettled in that part 
of Italy, from them, called Great Greece, many ages 
after the Umbri, Siculi, and Aufones, which three na- 
tions are reckoned, by mull of the ancients, among the 
Aborigines, or natives ol Italy, as if they had been there 
from the beginning, and did not derive their origin from 
any other nation. Of the Gauls, and their different tranf- 
migrations into Italy,, we iliali have occafion to fpeak in a 
more proper place (Z). SECT 


i (Y) A modern writer is of 
opinion, that the CEnotrus of 
the ancients was Noah, who, 
to avoid tbeinfuUs and evil de- 
figns of Ilam, came with Jar 
pheth and Gomer into Italy, 
and reigned in Latium under 
the name of Janas, w’hich he 
derives from the Hebrew 
and the Chaldee jainoy ligni- 
fying cu//7r, beciiufe he lirft 
plained vines, and difeovered 
the fecret of preiKng grapes, 
and making their juice potable 
(i). For this realon the 
Greeks call him OBnotrus, 
which, in Greek, anfwers the 
furname of Janus, But, after 
Jill, thefe are only conje^ures, 
which every one may adopt or 
rejetSl as he pleafes. Some are 
of opinion, that the QEnotrii 
were* the firil inhabitants of 
Italy ; but moft of the ancients 
tell us, that the country where 
th.ey fettled on their arrival 
was firfl poilcfled by the Au- 
fones, whom they drove out, 
(Z) Thus far we have relate 
ed what we find in profane hif- 
iforians concerning the firff in* 


habitants of Italy, But Eufe- 
bius and Cedrenns (2), look- 
ing upon rheii accounts as fa- 
bulous, tell us, that Italy was 
firft peopled by the defeendents 
of Kittim, the fourth fon of 
Javan, who being planted in 
that part of Greece, which has 
been (ince called Macedon, 
fpread tl)enirelvc8, as their 
numbers increal'ed, as far ns 
iEtolia, and from thence ad- 
vanced in queft of a more fer- 
tile foil, to the coafts of the 
Adriatic fea, which they croff- 
ed, and fettled at laft in that 
fruitful and pleafant country, 
which was atterwards known 
by the name of Italy. The 
opinion of thefe writers is, in 
fome degree, confirmed by 
what we read in Saidas, who 
tells us, in exprefs terms, that 
the Latins were anciently call- 
ed Ketii, Befides, Dionyfius 
of Halicarnaffus mentions a 
city in Latium, called Ketea ; 
and Ariftotle fpeaks of a lake 
near Cumae, named Ketus ( 3 ) . 
Reineccius, falling in wdth 
Euiebius and Cedrenus, is of 


(i) Vide Kircher in Latio Antiq, & Nova (a) Eufeb. in 

& Cedren. lib. i. A*nnaJ. ^ 3 ) Arii|:ot. 4c Mirab. 

opinion I 
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SECT. III. 

Of the Ancient Kings of Hetruria^ Latium^ and Alba. 

H E Hetrurlans and Latins are the only two nations 
^ in Italy of which we find any thing recorded worth 
mentioning, before the foundation of Rome. We are 
told, indeed, that the Umbrians and Ligurians made once 
a great figure 5 that the former were mafters of the beil 
part of Italy, and that the latter were governed by their 
own kings, princes of great power, many ages be I ore the 
arrival of ^neas in Latium : but this is all we know of 
them till their wars with the Romans rendered them more 
famous. We (hall therefore confine ourfelves to the He- 
trurians and Latins. Of the former we (hall (peak here- 
after more at length. As for Latium, we know but very 
little concerning the ancient ftate of that country ; and the 
little we know is fo blended with fable, as to leave us no 
way of diftinguilhing the truth. 

The kings we find mentioned as reigning in Latium, 
before the arrival of ASneas, are Picus, Faunus, and La- 
tinus. Picus is fuppofed by VirgiP, and others, to have 
been the fon of iSaturn ; but VofTius is of opinion, that 
there never reigned any king of that name in Latium, and 
looks upon all that is faid of Picus as quite fabulous. Ihe 
next king is Faunus, fuppofed to have been the fon of 

Vide Virgil, lib. vii. JEnc\d. vcr. 48, 49. 

opinion, that Italy did not .^tolia, or, as the Greeks 
take that name from Italus, write ir, Aitolia. The way into 
king of the CEnotrians, but fo pleafant country being 
trom yEtolus, and a colony of once known, it was not long 
-Etolians, that is, of the de- before the Pelafgi, the Area- 
feendents of Kittim, who, un- dians, and other Greek nations, 
der him, fettled in that coun- followed their countrymen, 
try. He obferves, .that by and fettled in the eatforn and 
only throwing out the firft let- fouthern parrs of Italy, while 
ter of .dEtolia, and changing the Tyrrhenians trom Lyoia 
the 0 into a, which change is and the Celtae, afterwards call- 
found in the name of .dEthalia, ed Ligurians, from beyond 
an illand near Italy, peopled the Alps, planted themiclves 
the iEtoHans, it becomes in the weftern and northern 
Italia; fo that Italy, according provinces. Thus 
to thefe writers, was firll: peo- before the arrival or 
pled by the defeendents of pofleflbd by Greeks, Ly lans, 
I^ittim, who had (ietllcd in and Celtse. 


Of thtgn-- 

^jernmint 
and kings 
oftktan^ 
dent He- 
trurians. 


'The kin^s 
of Latium. 
Ficus. 


faunus. 
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Picus, In his time Evandcr landed with a colony of Ar. 

‘ cadians, in a port of Latiunij and, ibeing allowed by him 
to fettle with his followers on a fmall uncultivated hill 
near the Tiberf built there a city, which he called Pah 
lantium, that being the name of the capital of his domi. 
nions in Arcadia, which he had beteii con/lrained to leave 
for having accidentally killed his father Echemus. Faunus 
iMtirmtB "wras fuccceded by Latin us, his fon, according to Virgil p, 
born of a nymph named Marica according to others, by 
one of the miftreffes of Hercules; for thai hero is faid to 
have arrived in Latium during Faunus’s reign. Faunus 
had married, to his firft wife, his own fiftcr Fauna, a fa- 
mous prophetefs ; but as ihe Wught him no children, and 
a fon was born to him after his marriage with Hercules’ 
miftrefs, it was. thought that the child was rather Her- 
cules’ fon than his. But however that be, the name of 
JSmaj ar» Latinus is very fanKuas in hiftory, not on account of any 
military expbits performed by him, but for the arrival of 
* jJilneas in Latium, which happened in his reign. 

This prince was engaged in a war with the Rutuli, in 
which he was attended with very indifferent fuccefs, 
when news were brought him that a foreign army had 
made a defeent on his coafts, pillag^ the maritime part 
of his dominions, and were fortifying themfelves in a 
camp, at a fmali diftance from the fea. He forthwith 
marched againft them with all bis forces, hoping to oblige 
them to re-embark, and abandon his dominions, without 
meeting with any great rcfiftance from a band of of vaga- 
bonds, as he fuppofed, or pirates, come only to feek for 
plunder; but finding them, as be drew near, well armed, 
and regularly drawn up in battalia, he thought it advife- 
able to forbear engaging troops that appeared fo well 
difeiplined ; and, inftead of venturing a battle, defired a 
parley. In this conference, Latinus underftanding who 
they were, and being, at the fame time, ftruck with ter- 
ror, and touched with compaffion for thofc brave but un- 
fortunate men, entered into a treaty with them, and 
afiigned them a tracf of land for a fettlcment, on condi- 
tion that they fhexuld employ their arms, and exert their 
valour, in defence of his dominions, and look upon the 
JlutuU as a common enemy. This condition .®neas rea- 
dily accepted, and complied with his engagement fo faith- 
fully, tbatiatlnns came, at length, to repofe an entire 
confidence in the Trojan 5 and, in proof of it, gave 
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Lavinia^ his dauglitcr and only child, in marriage, fecur- 
ing to him, by that match, the fucceffion to the throne of 
i,atium* Aeneas, to teftify his gratitude to Latinos, and 
affection forLavinia, gave her name to the camp he had 
pitched, and, inilead of Troy called it Lavinium. '1 he 
Trojans followed the example of their leader ; and, fay 
marriages, making alliances with Latin families, became, 
in a ihort time, one and the fame people with the Latins. 

In the mean time Turnus, the queen’s nephew, edu- 
cated in the palace, under the eye of Latin us, with the 
view of marrying Lavinia, and fucceeding to the throne, 
feeing the ptincefs beflo wed on a llranger, and all his 
views defeated, went over to the Kutuli; by exciting 
the jealoufy of that people, he brought on a battle be- 
tween them and the Latms, in which both he and La- 
tinus were killed. Thus ^neas/ by the death of his fa- 
ther-in-law, and by that of a troublcfome rival, obtained 
the quiet pofleflion of the kingdom of J^atium, which he 
governed with great wifdom, and tranfmitted to his pof- 
terity 

.^neas is faid to have reigned three years, during which 
time he eftablifhed the woiOiip of the gods of bis own 
country, and to the religion of the Latins added that of 
Troy. The two palladiums, which had been the pro- 
teftors of that city, became the tutelar deities of Lavi- 
nium, and, in after-ages, of the whole Roman empire. 
The worfhip of Vefta was likewife introduced by ^ncas, 
and virgins, from her called Vcflals, were appointed to 
keep a fire continually burning, in honour of that goddefs. 
Jupiter, Venus, and many other deities, who had been 
revered in Troy, became, in all likelihood, known to the 
Latins by means of j3Eneas ; a circurnftance which gave 
occafion to the poets to reprefent him under the charadfer 
of a pious hero. 

While j^neas was thus employed, the Rutuli, ancient 
enemies of the Latin name, entering into an alliance with 
^Mezentius king of the Tyrrhenians, took the field with a 
defign to ^rive out thofe new-comers, of whofc power 
they began to conceive no fmall jealoufy. iEneas march- 
ed out againfl them, at the head of his Trojans and La- 
tins. A battle enfued, which lalled till night, when 
.^neas, being pufhed to the banks of the Numicus, which 
ran clofc by Lavinium, and forced into that river, was 
riiere drowned. The Trojans concealed his body ; and, 

S L»v* lib. i. cap. Dipn. Hal* lib. i. p. 4^1 5^* 
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pretending that he had vanilhed away on a Aiddcn, made 
him pafs for a deity among his credulous fubjedls, who 
accordingly eredled a temple to him, under the title of 
Jupiter Indiges (A). Such was the end of i^ineas, the 
Trojan prince fo much celebrated by the Greek and Latin 
poets. 

Upon the death of .^meas, his fon Eurylcon, called alfo 
Afeanius and lulus, afeended the throne (B); but as the 
young king did not think it advifeable to venture a battle, 
in the very beginning of his reign, with a formidable 
enemy, who promifed himfelf great fuccefs from the death 
of jEneas, he had the prudence to confine himfelf within 
the waUs of Lavinium, and to try, whefher he could, by 
an honourable treaty, put an end to fo dangerous a war. 
But, the haughty Mezentius demanding of the Latins, as 
one of the conditions of a peace, that they fhould pay 
him yearly, by way of tribute, all the wine produced in 
the territory of Latium, Afeanius rejeefted the propofal 
with the utmoft indignation. Having caufed all the vines 
throughout his dominions to be confecrated to Jupiter, 
and thus put it out of his power to comply with the ene- 
my’s requeft, he rcfolvcd to make a vigorous fally, and 
try, whether he could, by force of arms, bring the in- 
fulting Tyrrhenian to more reafonable terms. The main 
body of the enemy’s army was encamped at fomc diftance 
from Lavinium ; but Laufus, the fon of Mezentius, with 
the flower of their youth under his command, lay in- 
trenched at the very gates of the city. The Trojans, who 


^ Dion. Hal. 

(A) The infeription, accord- 
ing to Aurelius Vidtor, was 
conceived in thefe words, Pa- 
tri Deo Indigeti. The word 
indl^esy in the Latin tongue, 
fignified one of thofe gods who 
had been of the race of men, 
and at length were deified. 
The temple, or tomb of Aine- 
as, in the time of Dionyfius 
HalicarnalTenfis, was nothing 
but a riling fpot of ground fet 
round with trees. Perhaps, 
fays that writer, it was the 
tonib of. Anchifes, who died 

(i) Dion. HalicaroalT. Ub* ii p* 


lib. i. p. 51. 

but a year before his fon ,(i). 
Livy likewife tells us, that 
Aeneas had divine honours paid 
him under the name of Jupiter 
Indiges (a). 

(B) Euryleon was, accord- 
ing to fome, the fon of iEneas 
by Creufa ; according to others^ 
by Lavlnia. He was called 
Afeanius from a river in Phry- 
gia, bearing that name, and 
Hus, which name whs after- 
wards changed into lulus, from 
Ilium or Troy, 

, (1} Liv. lit>. i. 

bad 
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liacl been long accuftomed to make vigorous failles, 
marching out in the night, attacked the poft where Lnu- 
fus commanded, forced his intrencliments, and obliged 
the troops he had with him to fave themfelves by flight to 
the main body of the army that was encamped on the 
plain ; but the unexpected arrival and overthrow of their 
advance-guard ftruck them with fuch terror, that, inflcad 
of flopping the flight of their companions, they fled wdth 
them, in great diforder, to the neighbouring mountains. 

The Latins purfued them, and, in the purfuit, Laufus 
was killed ; whofe death fo difeouraged Mezentius, that 
he immediately fued for peace. ; vt-hich was granted him, 
upon condition, that for the future, the Tiber fliould be 
the boundary between the Latin and Hetrurian territories •- 

In the mean time Lavinia, u-ho had been left with child 
bv ythicns, entertaining a flrong jcaloufy of the ambition 
of htif fon-ln-law, retired to the woods, and was there 
peaceably delivered of a fon, who, from his father, was 
named j®neas, and, from the place of his birch, had the 
furnamc of .Sylvius: but as the quectfs flight, who had 
difappeared on a fudclcn, raifed fufpicions at Laviniuin 
prejudicial to the reputation of Afeanius, he ufed all pof- 
(Ible means to remove them, caufed diligent fearch fo be 
made after Lavinia, calmed her fears, and prevailed upon 
her to return to the town, with her fon, whom he ever 
after treated as a brother, Lavinium grew every day more 
populous ; but, as it was in reality the patrimony of La- 
vinia, and the inheritance of her fon Sylvius, Afeanius 
refolved to refign it to them, and build elfewhere another 
citv for himfelf. This he made the place of his refidence, Afcanm 
and the capital of his new kingdom, calling it Alba Lon- Joun^ 
ga Alba from a white fow, which, we are told, JEncas 
had found in the place where it was built ; and Longa, to 
diftiniTuifh it from another town of the fame name in the 
country of the Marfi, or rather becaufe it extended, with- 
out having much breadth, the whole length of a lake, near 
which it was built ' (C). It was thirty years after the 
building of Laviuium, that Afeanius fixed his abode at 

a Dion. Hal. ibid, Liv, lib. i. cap. 3 - . „ ‘ P- 

52, 53. Liv. lib. i. cap. 3 - Aur. Viaor, Ong. Rom. 

JC) It was built at an equal colony of Latins and Trojans, 
diilance from the lak 6 and the The inhabitants of this cuy 
mountain, probably between were called Albani, to mmn- 
the prefent city of Albano guifli them from ibofe of the 
and the lake of Caflel Gandol- other Alba, who were calle 
fof and peopled by a mixed Albenfes. 
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Albi ; and there he died, after a reign of about thirty- 
eight years, twelve of which he had refided at his new 
feitlement. He left a fon called lulus; fo that between 
him and Sylvius lay the right of fuccefSon to the Latin 
throne, the latter being the fon, and the former the 
grandfon, of iEneas- 

The Latins, not thinking it their intereft to continue 
divided, as it were, into two ftates, refolvcd to unite Alba 
and Lavinium into one fovereignty. As Sylvius was born 
of Lavinia the daughter of Latinus, and had thereby an 
undoubted title to the kingdom of his grandfather, where- 
as the other was but the fon of a ftranger, the Latins be- 
ftowed the crown on Sylvius, and, to make lulus fome 
amends, decreed to him the fovereign power in affairs of 
religion ; a power which thenceforth continued in his fa* 
mily. Sylvius was fucceeded by thirteen kings of the 
fame race, who, for near four hundred years, reigned at 
Alba ; but we fcarce know any thing of them, befides 
their names, and the years of their refpeftive reigns. 
jiEneas Sylvius died, after a reign of twenty-nine years. 
His fon, called alfo iEneas Sylvius, governed Latium 
thirty-one years. Latinus Sylvius, who fucceeded him, 
fwayed the feeptre for the fpace of fifty-one years. Alba 
reigned thirty-nine ; Capetus, by Livy named Atys, twen- 
ty-fix j Capis twenty-eight; and Capetus thirteen. Tiber- 
inus, who fucceeded him, engaged in a war, which proved 
fatal to him ; for, in a battle, which was fought on the banks 
of the Albula, be was forced into that river, and drowned. 
From him the river took- the name of Tiber, which it has 
borne ever fince. Agrippa fucceeded Tiberinus, after a 
reign of eight years t and left the throne, which he had 
held forty-one years, to Alladius; he reigned nineteen, 
and was fucceeded by Aventinus, who left his name to 
the hill Aventinus, where he was interred. Procas, who 
fucceeded him, and reigned twenty-three years, was the 
father of Nuinitor and Amulius, and, at nis death, be- 
queathed the throne to his eldeft fon Numitor. But 
Amulius, who furpaffed his brother in courage and under- 
ftanding, drove him from the throne ; and, to fccure it 
for himTelf, murdered .^Flgefius, Numitor^s only fon, and 
confecrated his daughter Rhea Sylvia to the worfhip of 
Vefta ; by which oonfecration fhc was obliged to vow pel** 
[kitual virginity. But this precaution proved ineffe^lual ; 
for, as the venal was going to a neighbouring fpring to 
fetch water for the performance^of a facrifice to Mars, (he 
was met, and ravifoed, by a man difguifed in a military 
habit, like that in which the god Mars was reprefented. 

Some 
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Sohie authors think> that this counterfeit Mars was a lover 
who met her by appointment; others charge Amulius 
himidf with ufing this violence to his niece, not fo much 
to gratify his luft, as to have a pretence to deftroy her ; 
for, ever after, he caufed her to be carefully watched, 
till (he was delivered of two fons; then, exaggerating her 
crime in rin aflembly of the people, he prevailed upon 
them to fentence her to death, and to condemn the fruit of 
her criminal amour to be thrown into the Tiber. The 
fentence againft Rhea was, according to fome authors, 
changed by Amulius, at the requeft of his daughter An- 
tho, into perpetual confinement, but executed againft the 
twins, who, being laid in a wooden trough, and carried 
to the foot of Mount Palatine, where there turned adrift 
on the Tiber, which, at that time, overflowed its banks. 
But the wind and ftream proved fo favourable, that, at the 
fall of the water, the two infants were left fafe on the 
Itrand, and there happily found by Fauftulus, the chief of 
the king's Ihcpherds, and fuckled by his wife Acca Lau- 
rentia, who, for her diforderly life, was called Lupa : and 
this appellation probably gave rife to the fabulous miracle 
of their being nurfed by a wolf 
As Fauftulus was probably well acquainted with the 
birth of the twins, he took more than oi dinary care of their 
education, and fent them to Gabii, to be inftrufted there 
in Greek literature As they grew up, they appeared 
to have fomething great in their mein and air, which 
commanded refpe& ; and the afeendant, which they af- 
fumed over the other fhepherds, made them dreaded in the 
forefts, where they excrcifed a fort of empire. A quarrel 
happening between the herdfmenof Amulius andthofe of 
Numitor,the two brothers took the part of the former againft 
the latter ; and, fome blood being ihed in the fray, the 
adverfe party, to be revenged on Romulus and Remus 
(for fo the twins were called), on the feftival of the Lu- 
percalia (D), furpnfed Remus, and carried him before 

Numitor, 
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® Liv. ibid. cap. 5. Dion. Hal. p. 60— 63. Fab.Pi^for, Portius 
Cato. & Capurnius ftfo, apud eund, ^ Piut. in Romulo. 

(D) Valerius Maximus pre- he is therein contradicted by 
tends, that the feftival of the Livy (3), Dionyfius of Hah- 
Lupercalia was not older than carnaftlis (4), and Plutarch ( ^), 
the foundation of Rome. But who tell us in exprefs terms, 




(3) Liv, lib. 5. cap. 5, 


(5) Plut. in Romulo. 


(4) Dion. Halicar. lib. it p. *5, 


that 
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Numitor, to be puniflicd by him according to his deferts* 
But Numltor, either by inftinft or compaflion, feeling 
himfelf touched in the prifoner’s favour, afked him 
where he was born, and who were his parents. His an- 
fvver immediately ftruck Numi tor with a lively remem- 
brance of his two grandfons : their age, which was about 
eighteen years, agreed with the time when the two infants 
were expofed upon the Tiber ; and there needed no more 
to change his anger into tendernefs *. 

^hod:f- In the mean time, Romulus made preparations for re- 
ifowl/L brother j but Fauftulus difclofing to him his 

htsTirth- birth, awakened in his bread fentiments worthy of his 
extraction. He' refolved, at all adventures, to attempt 
the delivering of his mother and grandfather from op- 
prefTion. With this view, he aiTembled the country peo- 
ple, over whom he had aflumed a kind of fovercignty, 
and engaged them to come , to the city on an appointed 
day, and enter it by different gates, provided with arms, 
which they were to conceal. While Romulus was thus 
mnd Numi^ difpofing every thing for the execution of his defign, Nu- 
tor to Re^ mitor made the fame difeovery to Remus concerning his 
parents, and the oppreffions they groaned under ; which 
fo fired him, that he was ready to embark in any enter- 


X Dion. Hal. p. 64. Tubero, apud eond. p. 65. 


that this fefiival was brought 
by Evander out of Greece. 
The ceremonies obferved in it 
were tbefe : in the firft place, 
two goats and a dog were kill- 
ed ; then the foreheads of two 
young men of ditli nation were 
touched with the bloody knife, 
and they were to laugh when 
they were thus touched. This 
being done, the Ikins of the vic- 
tims were cut into thongs, and 
whips made of them for the 
young men, who fcoured the 
ilreets and the fields all naked 
but their middle, and fcourged 
thofe they met. The young 
women offered themfelves to 
their firokes, fancying they con- 
tributed to fruitfulnefs. They 
ran naked, becaufe Pan, the god 
of fiiepherds, was commonly 
reprefented in that manner. 


They facrificed a goat, becaufe 
that divinity was fuppofed to 
have goat’s feet. A dog was 
added as a necellary companion 
of a fhepherd. Some have 
thou^t with Plutarch, that 
thefe JLupercaliawere inftituted 
in honour of the wolf that 
fuckled Romulus and Remus. 
But moil other writers tell us, 
that they were appointed in 
honour of Pan, from whom 
they borrowed their name. 
Pan being called in Greek 
perhaps from 

which anfivers the Latin word 
lupus^ a becaufe the 

chief employment of Pan was 
to drive away the wolves fro^ 
the fliecp he protected. This 
feftival was celebrated the fif- 
teenth of February. 

prize. 
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prize. But Numitor took care to moderate the tranfports 
of bis grandfon, and only dcfired him to acquaint his 
brother with what he had heard from him, and to fend 
him to bishoufe. Romulus foon came, and was followed 
by Fauftulus, who took with him the trough or ikijT in 
which the twins had been expofed, to Ihew it lj Nunn- 
tor i but, as the fhepherd betrayed an air of ecf.cerh and 
carneftnefs in his looks, he was flopped at the g ite of the 
city, led before Amulius, and examined courening his 
burden. It was eafily known by its make and inlcrlption, 
which was ftill legible ; and therefore Fau/lidas ov. oed 
what it was, and confefled that the twins were living; 
but, in order to gain time, pretended that they were leed- 
ing flocks in a remote defert ^ In the mean time, the 
ufurper’s death being refolved on, Remus undertook to 
raife the city, and Romulus to inveft the king's palace. 

The country people came at the time appointed, and 
formed themfelves into companies, each confilting of a 
hundred meii.‘ They had no other enfigns than bundles of 
hay hanging upon long poles, which the Tatins, at that . 
time, called manipuli ; and hence came the name of ma- 
nipulares, originally given to troops raifed in the country. TAey dt» 
With this tumultuous army Romulus befet the avenues throne 
of the palace, forced the guard, and having killed the ty- 
rant, after he had reigned forty-two years, reftored Ins 
grandfather Numitor to the throne *. , , 

Affairs being thus fettled at Alba, the two brothers, by ^h,y found 
the advice of Numitor, undertook the founding of a new "J'®' «* 
colony. The king bellowed on them tbofe lands near the 
Tiber, where they had Iwen brought up, fuppUed them 
with all manner of inftrurnents for breaking up ground, 
with flaves and beafts of burden, and granted full liberty 
to his fubjecSls to join them. Moil of the rrojans, of 
whom there ftill remained fifty families in Auguffus s 
time, chofe to follow the fortune of Romulus and vc- 
mus, as did alfo the inhabitants of two fmall towns, called 
Pallantium and Saturnia. For the more fiu>c dy car rymg 
on of the work, it was thought proper to divide thole, 
who were to be employed in the building of the city, into 
two companies; one under the command o omu us, 
the other of Remus; but this divifion, which was c c- 
figned purely with a view to the public welfare, and that 
the two parties might work by way 
birth to two factions, and produced a jealousy e w 


* y Piut. in Romulo. 

Vot. IX. 


* Plat. & Liv. ibid. cap. 5. 
A a 
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the two brothers, whkb broke out w^hen they came to 
cboofe a place for thehr new city: Remus de- 

clared for the AvcniSIc, an3 Romulus for the Palatine 
mount. The matter jmhig referred to their grandfather, 
he advifed the contcySiug panics to ^ve recourfe to the 
gods, and to put aa end to by augury, to 

which he was himfelf greatly addiScd. 'iTie day a|)- 
pointed for the ceremony being come, the brothers polled 
themfelves each upon his hill; and it was agreed, that 
whoever (hould fee the firft flight, or the greateft num- 
ber, of vulturs, ftiould gain his caufe. After the two 
rivals had waited fome time for the appearance of a fa- 
vourable omen, Romulus, before any had appeared, fent 
to acquaint his brother that he had feen Ibme vulturs ; 
but Remus, having a£lually feen fix, while his brother s 
meflengers were yet on their way, haftened, on their ar- 
rival, to Mount Palatine, to examine the truth of wiiat 
they had reported. He had no fooner reached the place, 
than tw^elvc vulturs appeared to Romulus. Thefe he 
immediately flicwed to his brother, and, tranfported with 
joy, defired him to judge himfelf of the truth of what his 
jmeflengers had told. However, Remus difeovered the 
deceit; and being told that Romulus bad not feen the 
twelve vulturs till after he had feen fix, he infilled on the 
time of his feeing them, and the other on the number of 
birds he had feen. This difpute widened the breach be- 
tween the two brothers; and their parties being divided, 
while each man efpoufed the caufe of his leader, the dif- 
pute grew fo warm, that, from words, they came at 
length to blows. The fhepberd Fauftulus, who was 
equally dear to both the brothers, endeavouring to part 
the combatants, was, by an unknown hand, laid dead on 
the fpot. Some writers tell us, that Remus likewife loll 
his life in the fray ; but the greater number place hjs death 
later, and fay that he w^as killed by one Fabius, for hav- 
ing, in derifion, leaped over the wall of the new city : 
but Livy fays, the more common report was, that Remus 
fell by the hand of his brother * (E), Romulus 


a Liv. lib. i. cap. 5, 7. Dion. Hal. lib, i. p. 7*. Plut. in 
Romulo. 


(E) Dionyfius of Halicar- 
^alTus, who IS of opinion, that 
w^as killed before the 
foundation of the new cit}", 
adds, that he was buried in a 


place called after His own name 
Remuria, about thirty fur- 
longs from Rome; which fi- 
tuatjon feeming to him the 
moil convenient for building n 
city> 
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Romulaijg;‘jb^g now the only head of the colony, by Yr’^f fi 
having {Mied -his brother's party' ,600- -' 
ment,, ajimed his thoughts wholly to. the building W- the Ante Chr. 
propofed to dill after hiis own name. ' He 
:?%nt Palatine and peiformi^ all - 

Aw Grei|h,onies which th^ the.Hetrufians TktJoun* 

^d-jiUTt^^ech He ofFer£i^|i|iffi:ce8 to the gods ; and \ 4 f^thn of 
from timi^ decreed, Ihould be the aofpices 

of his;:new colony Then wet« kihdied before 

tiU the pcopie leaped through the'flames 
to purify-, ihemfelti^. When this ceremony was over, 
tkey dug h trench round the fpot, where the aflemblics of 
the peqp|^. were afterwards held, and threw into it the 
firft-frditi^' of whatever they were allowed to make ufe of 
for Jobd:? every man of the colony was ordered to caft 
int<^h|: l^me trench a handful of earth, brought either 
from hiSi^wn, orfome ne^hbou ring country. 'Ine trench 
xhQf czlX^ Mundust that is, the /Arii, and made it the 
centre, refand which the city was to be built. Then Ro* 
nmlus,, yoking an ox and a cow to a plough, the coulter 
whereof was brafs, marked out, by a deep furrow, the 
whole compafs of the city. Thcfe two animals, the fym- 
bols^f marriage, by which cities are peopled, were after* 
wards flaifi upon the altar, AH the people followed the 
plough, tnrowing inwards the clods of eaiA, which the 
piou^-lhare foraetimes turned outwards, Wherever a 
gate Was to be made, the plough was lifted up, and car- 
ried j and hence came the Latin word portay a gate^ de- 
rived from the verb portarsy to carry (F). As Mount Pa- 
latine 

city, be went thither, accord- , (F) The Hetrurians had, as 
ing to fome writers, and, Fellus informs us (i), a fort of 
cording to others, to ritual, 

Aventine, to bbferve the ^igbt :^he ceT$fi^\cs that. were to be 
ot the birds. Feltus fay^ that pbfervi^,, ^4 » building cities, 
the fummit ^of Mount Aven- tempfos, , walls, and 

tine was called Rem uria, frpm gates. Pidtor fays, that 

the dine < refolded to Romulut$ font for a priclf, or 

biiild tie WDio- augw, putof Hetriiria, topre- 

nyfius pf l||il^i:nairus fpeaks fide at tbcbuildiiig of bis nety 
of'Moettnt j^:yciitinc and Re- city; and Plutarch tells., us, 
muria as twp^difierent places^, that men from Hctruria taught 
Stephanus will have Remuria the founder rite be 
to have "bfei a city in the to obferve. The meaning c)i 
nei^hbotirlS^^Rome: itee ceremonies wef have men* 

(i) Fefius dc Ling. Latin, lib. iL 
Aaa 
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latine flood by itfelf, the whole was inclofed withm the 
line made by the plough, which formed almoft the figure 

of 


tioned was as follows : they 
leaped through the flames, be- 
ing perfuaded that lb religious 
a ceremony required great pu- 
rity. The ox and cow were 
both white : their whitenefs 
was a fymbol of that purity of 
manners and innocence which 
fliould be the character of every 
citizen. Ifidorus (z) tells us, 
that an ox and cow yoked to- 
gether, reprefented the foun- 
dation of cities, and fettlement 
of colonies. By throwing the 
lirfl-fruits, and a handful of 
earth, into the trench, they 
admonilhed the heads of the 
colony, that it ought to be 
their chief fludy to procure 
for their fellow-citizens all the 
conveniencies of life ; to main- 
tain peace and union amongfl; 
a people come together from 
different parts of the world ; 
and by this means to form 
themfelves into a body, never 
to be diflbived. By the care 
which the people took to throw 
the clods of earth back towards 
the city, they' were inflruded, 
that plentpr in cities is owing 
to the fruitful produ6i'8 of the 
lands about them ; and that 
they ought to bring every 
thing from abroad which could 
contribute to the welfare of the 
inhabitants. 

The whole length of the 
ground where the plough had 
paffed, was, by the ancients, 
looked upon as facred and in- 
violable; and, for this rea- 
fon, they thought themfelves 
obliged to fpend the laft drop 
of their blood in the defence 

(»} Ifidor. lib. XXV* cap. i. 


of their walls; and to break 
through them was a crime of 
the highefl: nature. 

In Ipeaking of the founda- 
tion of Rome, we have fol- 
lowed the account which Livy, 
and, alter him, moft of the 
Latin hiftorians give us of that 
memorable event ; but Plu- 
tarch tells us (3), that there is 
a great difagreement among 
authors, both as to the founder 
of Rome, and the reafon why 
it was fo called. Some were 
of opinion, as that writer in- 
forms us, that the Pelafgians, 
who had over-run the greater 
part of the habitable world, 
fixed there, and from their 
power and flrength in arms, in 
Greek called the city by 
that name : others thought the 
city was built by feme Trojans, 
who, eicaping from Troy, 
were driven upon the edafls of 
Hetruria ; among them W’as 
Roma, a woman of diftin«^ion, 
whofe name was given to the 
new city : others pretended, 
that Roma was the daughter of 
Italus and Lucaria, or of Te- 
iephus, the fon of Hercules; 
and that flie was married to 
^neas. Some will have her 
to have been the daughter of 
Afeanius, ^Eneas’s fon. The 
fame writer fpeaks of Roma- 
nus, the fon of Ulylfes by 
Circe; of Romus, the fon of 
Emathion, whom Diomedes 
fent from Troy ; and of Ro- 
mus, a king of the Latins, who 
drove out the Hetrurians: to 
each of thefe the building of 
Rome has by feme authors 

(3) Plut. in Romaic. 

been 
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of a fquare ; whence by Dionyfius Halicaniaflenfis it is 
called Roma Quadrata (C). 

As to the exad year of the foundation of Rome, there Turn of in 
is a great difagreement among hiftorians and chronolo- JounUation^ 
gers. Fabius Pidor, the moft ancient of all the Roman 
writers, places it in the end of the feventh Olympiad ; 
that is, according to the computation of the learned 
Ufher, whom we choofe to follow, in the year of the 
world 3256, of the flood 1600, and 748 before the Chrif- 
tian aera (H). The Romans, if we may lb call them, 
began to build, as Plutarch ^ and others informs us, on 
the twenty-firft of April ; which day was then confe- 
crated to Pales, goddefs of the fhepherds ; whence the 


^ Plutarch, ibid. 


been aferibed. SoUnusbeftows 
that honour on Evaqder ; and 
adds, th'U Rome was firft call- 
ed Valentia ; while others, as 
St, A . din informs us ( ), pre- 
tena ihat its ancient name was 
Febris, borrowed from Februa, 
the mother of Mars, 

(G) Plutarch feemstomake 
a diflindion between Roma 
Quadrata and the city ot Rome; 
for he fays, that Romulus had 
built. toe former betore he 
marked out the plan of the lat- 
ter. But the authorities of 
Fabius Pidor, Cato, and Dio- 
nyfius Halicarnaflenfis, are of 
greater weight with us. 

(H) Timaeus of Sicily thinks, 
that Rome and Carthage were 
built much about the fame 
time, that is, thirty-eight years 
before the firft Olympiad, 
Cincius places the foundation 
of Rome in the fourth year of 
the twelfth Olympiad ; Fabius 
Pidor, in the firft year pf the 
eighth ; Polybius, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, in the feepnd 
year of the feventh Olympiad ; 
Portius Cato, and others, in 

(»^ Auguilin* de Civitat. Dei, 
lib* ii, p, ji^. 

A a 


the firft year of the fame Olym- 
piad ; Marcus Verrius Flac- 
cus, the fuppofed author of the 
Capitoline tables, and Livy, 
in the fourth year of the fixth 
Olympiad, But the moft exa6t 
Roman writers follow Varro^s 
calculation, according to which 
the foundations of Rome were 
laid near the end of the third 
year of the fixth Olympiad. 
Plutarch, from the teftimony 
of fome ancient writers, tells 
us, that an eclipfe of the fun 
happened the firft day that 
Rome was foynd^d, which was 
feen by Antimachus of Tecs, 
DionyflusHalicarnaflenfis men- 
tions another eclipfe (3), which 
happened the fame day that 
Romulus died. From thefe 
aftronomical obfervations fe- 
veral writers have attempted, 
by the help of the tables of 
edipfes, to fix the true sera of 
the foundation ot Rome ; but 
the fruit of their labours hag 
been nothing but endlefs dif- 
putes, in which every one ii 
at liberty to choofe what fide 
he pleafes. 

lib- iii* (3) Dion. Halic* 

j feftival 
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feftival of Pales, and that of the foundation of the city, 
were afterwards jointly celebrated at Rome (I). 

Wheri Rome had received the utmoft perfedion which 
its poor and rude founder could bellow, it confided of 
about a. thoufand houfes, or rather huts \ and was, pro- 
perly fpeaking, a beggarly village, whereof the principal 
inhabitants followed the plough, being obliged to culti- 
vate, with their own hands, the ungrateful foil of a bar- 
ren country Even the walls of Romulus’s palace were 
made of rufhes, and covered with thatch. As every one 
had chofen his ground to build upon, without any regard 
to the regularity and beauty of the whole, the dreets, if 
we may fo call them, were both crooked and narrow. In 
fhort, Rome, till it was rebuilt after the burning of it by 
the Gauls, was rather a diforderly heap of huts than a 
city built wuth any regularity or order From this mean 
and contemptible beginning, Rome became the metropo- 
lis and midrefs of the known world, as we fhall fee in the 
fequel of this hiflory. 

^ SECT. IV. 

^he Hiflory of the Umbrians and Sabines; together 
*wtth an Account of the other moji ancient Italian 
Nations* 

Vhanii- ^^HAT the Umbrians were one of tbofe early colonies 
ouityofihi X -yj^hicb fird came to Italy out of Afia, will admit of 
difpute ; but whether they were the defeendents of 
Javan, or a branch of the Cerethites, or, la/lly, a compcj' 
fition of tbofe two, it is not eafy to determine \ 

Whence How this mod aincient people came to be balled Umbri, 
they deriv or Umbrians, authors are not agreed. Some think, that 
id their • 

name* c Val. Max. lib. iv. Dion. Hah & Plut. ibid. Auguft. Calm. 

Comment. Iter fur tous les Livres de TAnc. & du Nouv, Tcftam. 
t^m. ii. p. 3a?— 3*5* a Paris, 1714. Boch. Phal. lib. i. cap. 5. p. 
157—161. ph^n. lib. i. cap. 15. p. 4ao— 4*6. 

(I) The Palilia, or feaft of great fead at night; and, when 
pales, is fometimes called Pa- they were merry, they con- 
rilia, from the Lapn word eluded the whole with dancing 
farere^ to bring forthy becaufe over the fires they had made 
prayers were then made for in the fields with heaps of 
the fruitfulnefs of the fheep. drawf 
The fliepherds had always a 

(i) Ovid, Faft. lib, iv. v. 721, Sc feq. 


Jt firfi hut 
a jour 

niilla^e. * 


from 
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from their having efcaped a deluge caufed.by rains, they 
received the denomination of Ombri, or Umbri 
in Greek, iignifying, a Jhower of rain \ others, that they 
deduced their name from the river Umbro^, the moil 
confiderable of thofe that watered the tra<fl they firft in- 
habited* Which of thefe is the true derivation, we fhall 
not prefume to pronounce. 

If the Umbrians derived their name from the Umbro, 
as we think cannot well be denied, it man; be allowed, 
that they firft fettled themfelvcs in the neighbourhood of 
that river. This is alfo confirmed by Dionyfius Halicar- 
naflenfis, who makes Cortona originally an Umbrian city. 
Livy likewife places the Umbrians in the tra£l: contiguous 
to the Umbro. Some of the ancients feem to have 
thought, that the Pelafgi ought to be confidered as the 
founders of Cortona : which fuppofition, if we admit, 
there feems to have been a near relation between the Um- 
brians and Pelafgi, if they were not the fame people. 

, Though the firft fettlement of the Umbri was confined 
within narrow bounds, they foon fpread themfelves, and 
not a little extended their territories. They not only pof- 
fefled themfelves of all that country called, in the Roman 
times, Etruria but likewife of a confiderable traeft be- 
tween the Alps and the Apennines: nay, they pofleffed 
this tradl in very early times : for we learn from Diony- 
fius HalicarnafTcnfis, that after their expulfion from Thef- 
faly or AEmonia, the iEmonian Pelafgi were received 
here, and the Aborigines aflifted in their wars againft the 
TTmbrianS and the Siculi, With refpedl to their pofleftion 
of the Proper Etruria, or the tra<Sl: betwixt the Tiber and 
the Arno, it appears from Pliny, that the Tyrrhenians 
expelled from thence a branch ot the Pelafgi, as that peo- 
ple had before expelled the Umbrians. From the fame 
author we may infer, that the Umbrians, before their 
expulfion, were pofteffed there of at leaft three hundred 
towns. 

But whatever might be the extent of thg, ancient Um- 
brian dominions, the Umbrians were ftripped of a good 
part of them by the Tyrfenians, and the Gauls: fo that, 
in after-ages, Umbria was bounded on the weft by a line 


e Plin. lib. iii. cap. .4. Solin. cap. 8. Serv. ad. • 

lib. xii. Bdcch; & M. Antonin, apud. SoUn. & Serv. ubi lupra. 
Ifidor. Origin, lib. ix. cap. 11. Paul. Deacon, hb. 11. cap. 16. 
f Steph. Byzant. in voc. Vide eiiam Phi Up. Ciuvenus, 

Ital. Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 4. p* 593 - * ^ 

Dion. Halic. lib. i. 


*They art 
driven out 
(if part of 
their ferrim 
tories bf 
the PilafgU 
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drawn from Ae Ufens, now the Mpntone, to the head§ 
of the T iber and from thence to the confluence of the 
T^' cr and the Nar ; on the call by the middle of the -/EGs, 
no*v called the hiumehno ; on the north by the Adriatic 5 
and on the fouth by the Nar. The Umbrians * bordered 
on the Ligures^ the Arno dividing thefe two nations. 

The princip-Al cities of Umbria were Ariminum, Pifau- 
rum, Fanimi Fortunae, bena Gallica, ^Cfium, Matilica, 
Camerirjuni, Pituluin, Sentinum, Attidium, Suafa, Urbi? 
num, Tifernum, Pitincm, Seftinum, Saifma, Iguvium, 
Tuficum, ^rna, VeGonica, AGfium, Vettona, Hifpellum, 
Fulginium, Mevania, Nu( eria, Trebia, Spoletium, Tuder, 
Ameria, interamna, Narnia, Carfulae, T’ardinum, Otri- 
cuJum, Cafuentum, and Vindinum. i. Ariminum, now 
Rimi-ii, was an ancient city of Umbria upon the Adri- 
atic, near the river Ariminus, from which, according to 
Feflush it derived, its name. The river Aprufa was alfo 
in its neighbourhood. A Roman colony in after-ages 
flourifhed here, as we learn from Pliny. 2. Pifauruni, * 
now Pefaro, a little to the fouth-eaft of Ariminunfi, upon 
the Adriatic, deduced its name from the Pifaurus, now 
the Foglia, which ran at a fmall diftance from the town, 
in a weftern diredlion. 3..Fanum Fortunse, now Fano, 
was an ancient city of Umbria, about feven miles fouth- 
eaft of Pifaurum. Both Pifaurum and Fanum Fortunse, 
foraetimes called by the ancients fimply*" Fanum, received 
Roman colonies. 4. Sena Gallica, or SenogalHa, now 
Sinigaglia, u^as built by the Sonones, after they had 
made an irruption into Umbria. It flood upon the Adri- 
atic, as well as Fanum Fortunse, near twenty miles fouth- 
cafl of that town. It was likewife occupied by a Roman 
colony. The river Sena in its neighbourhood,' as well as 
the city, undoubtedly derived its name from the Senones, 
who fettled tbemfelves here". 5. j?Efium, now Jefi, was 
fituated upon the weftern bank of the 4;^fi3, now the Fiu- 
micino, and received in after-ages a Roman colony. We 
find it called ^fis by Ptolemy, and -Aifium ® by Strabo. 
The was the common boundary of Umbria and Pi- 
penami*. 6 , Madljca, an ancient" city of Umbria, men- 
tioned by Frontinus ^ and Pliny, flood at the foot of the 

h Philip. Cluver. Ital. Antiq lib. ii. cap. 4. p. 6ot. \ Syclax 

in PeripL* Lyeophr. Flin. lib* iii.cap. 5. PhiJ Cipvcr- ubi lupra. 
p, 59S. 599. Plih. Jib. iii. cap. 15, i Pomp. Feft. in voc 

Anmin. ta Sidon. ApoUinar. lib. i. e)Gft. 5. ^ Si). Itai. lib. xv. 

Diacon. lib. ii. cap. *3. • Strab. lib, 5. p Strab. Mel. Sik 

Fiut. Appiaxi. Ptol* $cq, s F rontin. de Colon. Flip. lib. iii. cap. 1 4. 

Apennines. 
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Apennines. 7. Camerinum, now Camerino, an Umbnan 
town, on the confines of Picenum, has been taken notice 
of by many of the ancients, particularly Cicero, Ptolemy, 
and Strabo. 8. Pitulum, now Piolo, feeins to have been 
formerly a place of confidcrable note. We find its citi- 
zens denominated Pitulani, by Pliny. 9. tSentinum, 
now Semina, ftood in a plain, furroundcd by a branch of 
the Apennines. It was a place of great antiquity, men- 
tioned by Polybius, Liyy, Pliny, and Dio. The citizens 
are called by Livy Sentinates. We find one or two Etruf- 
can infcriptions with that name upon them. 10. Atti- 
dium, now Attiggio, was fituated between Scntinum, Ca- 
merinum, and Matilica. Pliny gives the townfmen the 
name of Attidiates. Several ancient infcriptions have 
been found in the neighbourhood * of Attiggio. 1 1 . Suafa 
was a town of great antiquity, whofe inhabitants Pliny 
calls Suafani. The ruins of this town are ftill vifible near 
Caftcl Leone, at a fmall diftance from the eaftern bank 
of the Cefano. 12. Urbinum, now Urbino, was a very 
ancient ^ city, and a Roman municipium. This town had 
the appellation of Urbinum Hortenfe, to diftinguifii it 
from another town that went under the denomination of 
Urbinum Metaurenfe, from its fituation upon the banks 
of the Metaurus. Thefe two places were not above eight 
miles diftant from one another. 13. Tifernum, or lifer- 
num Tiberinum, now Citta di Caftello, was feated on the 
eaflern bank of the Tiber, near the borders of Etruria, 
Cluverius thinks the other lifernum, or lifernum Me- 
taurenfe, to have occupied the fpot taken up at prefent 
by S. Angelo, in Vado, where many ancient infcriptions 
have been found. 14. Pitinum ftood upon the banks of 
the Pifaurus. Its citizens were denominated Pitinates, 
and Pitinates Pifaurenfes. We find the word Petinatial 
upon® a very remarkable Etrufean infeription, 15. 
num, now Seftino, or the monaftery of Seftino, was fi- 
tuated near the fource of the Pifaurus. 16. Sarfina, 
known at prefent by the fame name, ftood upon the con- 
fines of Gallia Togata. Wc find it taken notice of by 
Silius, Strabo and feveral ancient infcriptions. 17. Igu- 
vium, nowEugubio, was a city of note, and fituated at the 
foot of the Apennines. The high antiquity of this place, 


• Philip. Cluvcr. ubi fupra, p- 614* u Vi c' 

ProcoD. Hb. ii. “ Anton. Francifc. Gor. Muf. EtruL. p. 4*5* 

Inicript. Antiq.' .pud Cluver. pK fupra. whofe 
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whofe citizens were called Iguvini, appears from fomc 
Etrufcan coins y that exhibit the word ikuvini. This 
has been rendered famous by' the tables found here (K) in 
1444, M^hich arc adorned with Etrufcan infcriptions, that 
have not hitherto met with an explication from the learned. 
18. Tuficum ftood at a Xmall diftance* from Pitinum, 
Iguvium, Tifcrnum, and Perufia, in Etruria ; and, as Clu- 
verius imagines % upon the ground at prefent occupied 
by La Fratta. 19. Arna ** was ere£ted between Tuficum 
and Iguvium, near the banks of the Tiber, and almoft 
oppofite to Perufia. It at preTent goes under the appella- 
tion of La Civitella d’Amo. This feems to be the fame 
city ® that Livy calls Aharna. 20. Vefioi ica, now Civi- 
tella diBenezzone, was not far from Arra. The Vefio- 
nicates, its citizens, have been remembered by Pliny, 21. 
Afifium, now AfTifi, ftood to the eaft of Arna. That it 
was a Roman municipium, we learn from fome*^ infcrip- 
tions. The Afifinates are mentioned by Pliny, and Afi- 
fium by Ptolemy. 22. Vettona, now Bettona, -was feated 
about three miles from the confluence of the Topino and 
the Tiber. 23. HifpeDum, at prefent Hifpello, or Ifpello, 
was crefted between Afifium and Spolatium, and in after- 
ages a Roman colony. It has been mentioned by Pliny, 
Silius% and Strabo. 24. Fulginium, now Fuligno, ftood 
a little to the fouth of Hifpellum ^ upon the banks of the 
Tinia, now the Topino. 25. Mevania, now the Bevagna, 
was fituated neai the confluence of the Tinia, and the 
Clitumnus. It has been taken notice of by a ^ great num- 
ber of the ancients. 26. Nuceria, or Nuceria Camel- 
Jaria, now Noccra, ftood in the Flaminian Way, not far 
from the fource of the Tinia. It has been mentioned 
by Ptolemy and Strabo. That it was a place of great an- 
tiquity> may be inferred from fome coins belonging to it*", 

T Tab. apud Pempfl.de Etrur. Regal, lix. n. 4. Anton. Fran- 
eife. Gor. Muf. Etrufe. p.4£a. ® Plin. ubi fupra. » Cluvcr. 

ubi fupra. p. 6a6. *>Sil, Ital. Ub. viii. « Liv. lib. x. 

*• infeript. Antiq. apudCluvcr. ubi fupra. p.6%7, Plin. ubi fupra. 
« Sil. Ital. lib. iii. Strab. lib. v. f Appian* Bell. Civil, lib. iv. 

gLiv. Propert. Strab. Coiumej. Plin. Sil. Ital, Lucan. Stat. Phleg. 
Trallian. Ptolem. &c. ^ Anton. Francife. Gor. Muf. Etrufe. 

p. 4 » 3 * 

(K) Thefe tables confift of Five of them exhibit inferip' 
copper, and are feven in num- fions in the Etrufcan charadei ; 
her. They were found in a but thofe on the other two are 
fubterranean vault, near the made up of the modern Ro- 
Acatre, hi the year 1444. man letters, . 

with 
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with Etrufcan legends upon them. 27. Trebia, now 
Trevi, flood between Fulginium, and Spoletium, five mil .s 
from the former, and nine from the latter of thofc places. 
28. Spoletium now Spoleto, a city feated in a plain al- 
mofl furrounded by a branch of -the Apennines, mufl be 
confidered as a place of very high antiquity. It has been 
taken notice of by many ancient MTiters, and was, ac- 
cording to Cicero, a Latin colony. 29. Tuder, now To- 
di, was fituated a little to the well of Spoletium, and near 
the banks of the Tiber. It has been ^ mentioned by 
Plutarch, Silius, Pliny, and Strabo. Father Gori thinks 
he has difeovered fo^ne coins of this city, with Etrulcan 
legends upon them ; which, if admitted, will be a con- 
vincing evidence of its remote antiquity. 30. Ameria, 
now Amelia, flood upon an eminence not far from the 
weflern bank of the Nar, at prefent called the Nera. Ac- 
cording to * Cato, Ameria was built three hundred and 
eighty-three years before Rome. 31. Intcramna, now 
Terni, was feated a little to the call of Ameria. The 
Nar formerly environed it ; from which circumftance it 
deduced its name. This we learn from Varro and Feftus. 
It appears from an ancient " infeription, that Interamna 
was built eighty years after the foundation of Rome Tu- 
der was a Roman colony, Ameria a municipium and Co- 
lony, and Interamna a municipium- 32. Narnia, at pre- 
fent Narni, was fituated upon a high and craggy moun- 
tain, whofe foot was wafhed by the Nar. Hence came 
the name of the town. Its firfl name feems to have been 
Nequinum. We find it mentioned by a great number of 
ancient writers. 33* Carfulae, or Carfiili, flood between 
Narnia and Mevania, in the FlaminianWay- It feems to 
have been a place of very confiderable note, according to 
Strabo. From Tacitus we p may colledl, that it was about 
ten miles diflant from Narnia. 34. Tardinium al^ flood 
in the Flaminian Way, at no great diflance from Narma. 
CluveriUs thinks, that Todino anfwers to the ancient town 
of Tardinum. 35. Ocricuium, now Otricoli, was built 
upon the eaflern bank of the Tiber, near the confines of 
Latium. It made a confiderable figure in the times of the 
Roman republic, and was a municipium. 36. Caiuen- 
tum and Vindinum were two remarkable cuies of Urn- 
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bria, in Pliny^s time; but their fituation cannot now, 
with any degree of accuracy, be determined. 

It has been already obferved from Ptolemy, that Um- 
bria was divided into two parts by the i\pcnnines ; one 
of thefe that geographer calls Olumbria, and the other 
Vilumbria; but whether this divifion prevailed in the 
earlier ages, we cannot take upon us to decide. Befides 
the Apennines, we fcarce meet with any mountains in 
Umbria that have merited the attention of the Greek and 
Latin writers. 

The principal livers of Umbria were, the Nar, now 
the Nera ; the Tiber, which fervedthis country as a boun- 
dary on the fide of Etruria; the Tinia, now the Topinb ; 
the -<Efis, now the Fiumifino ; the Mifus, now the Mifo 
and Nigola ; the Sena, now the Cefano ; the Metaurus *1, 
now the Metro; the Pifaurus, now the Fuglia ; the Cru- 
ftumiu8% now the Conca ; the Aprufa®, now the Aufa ; 
and the Ariminus now the Merecchia. To which we 
may add the Sapis, now the Savio ; and the Utis, now 
the Mon tone”, as has been already obferved. The ten 
laft rivers iffiied out of the Apennines, and difeharged 
themfelves into the Adriatic. As for the Umbro, which 
we have mentioned in our defeription of Etruria, that was 
the chief, if not the only river of the ancient Umbria, 
and gave name to the whole diftridl. But the Umbrians 
were afterwards forced to cede the ^ banks of this river, 
with the adjacent territory, to the Etrufeans, though it 
has retained its primitive appellation even to this day. 

That the Umbrians agreed with the Etrufeans in their 
form of government, laws, manners, arts, literature, and 
religion, appears extremely probable from feveral confi- 
derations : the Etrufeans, in a manner, conquered, and 
were, from the remoteft antiquity, intermixed with the 
Umbrians. If the Etrufeans communicated almoft eyery 
thing relating to government, arts, literature, religion, 
&c. at firft to the other nations of Italy, as it is plain they 
did, then the Umbrians niiifl haVe derived from them 
their literature and politenefs, their civil and religious in- 
Ifitutions. The moft celebrated fragments of antiquity, 
dug up in Umbria, that difeover, in a great meafure, the 
turn and genius of the old inhabitants of that country* 

q Aggenus dc Controverf. Agror. Vib.Scquefl de Flumin. 
can. lib. ii. ^ Plin. ubi fupra. cap. 15. s Steph. Byzant. 

Fcft, Cic. Hor. &c. t Strab. Sib Ital. Lucan. &c. uplin. 

Jib. iii. cap. 5. Francife. Marian, dc Etrur. Metrop. cap. 6. 
w Dion. Halicarii. Antiq. Rom, lib. x. 
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agree in almoft all particulars with thofe found in Etruria. 

Laftly, the Umbrians and Etrufcans feem, for the moft 
part, from what has been advanced, to have had the fame 
origin : at leaft it muft be allowed, that the greatelt part 
of both thofe nations came from countries not very diflant 
from each other, and that, as may be fuppofed, in an 
age when a (imilitude of manners and religion prevailed 
amongil the bulk of mankind. 

What has been faid of the laws, manners, arts, litera- lant^uagi 
ture, and religion of thefe two nations, will hold equally 
true of their language and alphabetic cbaradlers ; but it 
will be likewife requifite farther to obferve, that this is fet 
in the cleared light by the moft ancient inferiptions dif- 
covered in Umbria and Etruria j for .thefe agree in the forms 
of the letteis in the words of which they are compofed, 
and in almoft all other particulars * ; nor can it reafonably 
be imagined, that there was any material diftcrence be- 
tween either the letters or languages ufed in Umbria and 
Etruria ; for the Etrufean alphabet favours of the remoteft 
antiquity, and moft of the ancient Tufean words are of 
Oriental extra£l:ion. Now the Umbrians, as there is good 
reafon to believe, came into Italy out of the Eaft, not 
many centuries after the deluge. . The firft alphabet and 
language therefore of that people, muft be confidered as 
nearly approaching fuch a tongue and chara£ler as thofe 
of the earlieft Tufeans appear to have been. 

Uionyfius Halicarnaflenfis, in the firft book of his Ro- 
man Antiquities, feems to reprefent the Umbrians and 
Aborigines as two different nations; but he fpeaks fo the Jb- 
bnefly, and at the fame time fo confufcdly, of them, that undines, 
he is fcarce intelligible. In one place he intimates the Si- 
culi to have been the firft people of Italy, and in anoihcr 
the Aborigines: but elfewherc he infinuates the Abori- 
gines to be defeended from the CEnotrians, who found 
the Umbrians fettled in Italy upon their arrival there. In 
fine, Dionyfius, as well as the generality of the ancients, 
muft be allowed to give a very imperfeel and iadiftindlac- 
count of the fiul migration of the Orientals into ihe coun- 
try we are now upon; fo that we are of opinion, that the 
Umbri, being an ancient people, of whofe origin wc have 
no records, ought to be looked upon as the ofthe 

Greeks, and the Aborigines of the Latins. rri v r 

TheEtrukcans were, for many ages, probably, mafters The Etruf- 
of Umbria, fmee the whole continent of Italy feems to 

* Tab. apud Dempft. dc Etrur. Regal. Tab. apud Anton. Francife. urj of 

Gor. Muf, Etrufe. cxlviii. cxlix. excv;. exevn. Vmhria. 
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have been anciently under their dominion ; and, in con- 
firmation of this notion, we find a body of Umbrian 
troops affifted tbeEtrufeans in their expedition againft the 
people of Cumae, about the fixty-fourth Olympiad. It is 
worthy obfervation, that, in the paflage here referred 
to, Dioriyfius HalicarnafTcnlis exprefsly diftinguifhes the 
Celtes from the Umbrians; a diftinftion which amounts 
to a fufficient proof, that the Umbrians were not of Celtic 
extra6fion y". 

Umbrians But, as this is a point of fome importance in the hifto- 

netdifeend- rical world, we muft beg (L) leave to be a little more par- 
tdfrom the j 

Celtes, 

7 Flbr. Ub. ii. cap. 17. Plin. lib. iii. cap. 14. Dion. Halicarn. lib. 
i. cap. S. SerV. in Virg. .^neid. &c. 

(L) SuppofingMofestohave lirft peopling of the world, 
wrote the Pentateuch about Someof Gomer’spofterity did, 
the time of the Exodus, or in indeed, after this period, mi* 
the year of the world 2513, as grate into feveral parts of Eu- 
it is but reafonablc to fuppofc rope ; but this does not in the 
the book of Genefis was com- leafl tend to overturn what is 
pofed about 84 7 years after the here advanced ( i ) . 
deluge. But then ‘‘ the ifles When Mofes affirms (2), 
of the Gentiles,” i. e. accord- that “ the ifles of the Gentiles 
ing to the general acceptation were divided by the fons of 
of the phrafe, Europe, or a Javan,” we are plainly to uii- 
very confiderable part of it, derftand him as aflerting, that 
were “ divided in their lands thefe ifles, or Europe, or at 
by the fons of Javan,” namely, leafl a confiderable part of that 
Elifliah, Tarftufli, Kittim, and vaft tra6t, was peopled by Ja- 
Dodanim. We fay, ‘‘ by the van’s family, before he wre)te 
forts ofjftvan,” not only bccaufe the Pentateuch; nor is it of 
all their families were then any confcquencc to the point 
fettled in Europe, but likewife in view, whether many parts 
becaufe the verfes, containing of it were thinly inhabited or- 
the names of thefe fons, and not. It is fufficient for our 
the above mentioned ©bferva- purpofe, that Mofes clearly in- 
tion, are immediately conneft- timates thofc parts of Europe 
cd : nay, that obfervation can- which feem to have been firfl 
not, with any propriety, be cultivated, that is, Greece 
applied to the fons of Gomer and Italy, to have been occu- 
in the preceding verfe, becaufe pied by the fons of Javan, a 
f(»me of them, at leafl, were confiderable time before the 
fettled only in Afia when Mofes departure of the Ifraelites out 
committed to writing the ftiort of Egypt : fpr this feems ne- 
account he has given us of the ceflarily to imply, that the 

(1) Gen. X. 3, 4, 5. Sam. Bochart. Phal. lib. u cap. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
p. 153— 171. Lugd, Eat, 169a, («}Gen.^. 3, 4, 5. 
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Ucularin the difcuflion of it. According to Zenodotus 
Troezenius, the Umbnan hiftorian, his nation firlt fettled 


earlleft colonies of Javan’s fa. 
mily mu ft have reached Greece 
and Italy four or five hundred 
years before the Exodus ; for 
an interval of four or five 
hundred years muft: necefiarily 
clapfe between the firft: arrival 
of a colony, in fo long a traeft:, 
and the peopling of it. What 
has been faid ot Javan’s pro- 
geny, does not exclude the 
migration of fome of Ham’s 
defeendents, nor even of the 
patriarch Sheni’s, into Greece 
and Italy. It only fuppofes, 
that the firft colonies detached 
to Greece and Italy were of 
Javan’s iinej or, at fartheft, 
that moft of the inhabitants of 
thefe countries in Mofes* days, 
ought to have confidered the 
patriarch Javan as their great 
progenitor. 

Nowr, as the firft colonies 
that arrived in Greece and Italy 
muft at leaft have pafTed either 
the Thracian Bofporus or the 
Hc llefpont, mankind muft have 
been acquainted with fome fort 
qt navigating veflels, about 
four or five hundred years after 
the flood. This entirely over- 
throws the hypothefis of thofe 
perfons ( 3 ) , - who tli ink the 
pofterity of Gomer and Ma- 
gog firft peopled Europe, be- 
cauie they had no kind of fhip- 
ping, and becaufe it was more 
natural for the firft migrators 
to travel by land, than to croft 
even an arm of the fea ; for, 
ftom what has been advanced, 
it appears, that Javan’s fons 


them- 

muahaveaaually pafied, and 
confequently have been able 
to pafs, either the Thracian 
Bofporus, or the Hellefpont, 
at leaft, in fome forts of vef. 
ftls, four or five hundred years 
before the departure of the 
Iftaelites out of Egypt. Nor 
will it mend the matter to fay, 
that in thofe early ages the 
continents of Europe and Afia 
were conneaed ; and therefore 
we are under no needfity to 
fuppofe, that the defcciidcnts 
ot Javan had any forts of vef- 
fels, fince they might pafs by 
land into Europe out of Afia ; 
for then the above mentioned 
objeaiqn vanifties of courfe, 
fince, in fuch a cafe, we may 
as well, nay, much better, 
fuppofe Javan’s family to have 
come by land into Greece and 
Italy, as the Gomerians. But 
that the Orientals were not un- 
acquainted with coafting vef- 
fels, at leaft within four or five 
hundred years of the deluge 
(4), has been evinced by fa- 
ther Calmet, and may be in- 
ferred from what we have laid 
down in the hiftory of the E- 
trufeans. 

That the defeendantS of all 
the fons of Javan, in conformi- 
ty to what Mofes fuggefts, 
were fettled in Europe, and 
fome, if not at all, of the 
branches of Gomer’s family, 
in Afia, has been rendered ex- 
tremely probable by Bochart* 
Other authors might be pro- 
duced on this occaiion, were it 


(3) Cyriac.Lentul. Germ, par* i. cap. p. 59. G. G. Leibnitius 
in Col, Etym. par. ii. $c in Epift. ad job, Ludeif, d, 3, April. 1699# 
ibid. (4) Aug. Calm, ubi fupra. 
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theinfelvcs in tbc diftrift of ReatCi and were from thcncd 
expelled by the i^monian Pclafgi# This laft event is con- 
firmed 


in any manner neceflary. But 
Bochart, in conjunction with 
Mofes, we think abundantly 
fufficient to fet this point be- 
yond difpute (5), 

As therefore the Umbrians 
fcem to be one of the very firft 
colonies which fixed themfelvcs 
in Italy, and that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river Umbro, 
we rather choofe to deduce 
them from the family of Javan, 
and the ancient Cerethites, 
than the Celccs, or ancient 
Gauls. The principal objec- 
tions to this hypothefis (for in- 
deed fuch we own it to be) 
have been already obviated in 
this note ; and therefore, we 
are perfuaded, they will not 
greatly affeCt it : for with re- 
gard to what Bocchus (6) has 
advanced concerning the origin 
of the Umbrians, and after 
him Solinus, Servius, and 
others of a ftill later date, it 
fcarce deferves any conlidera- 
tion : for Bocchus’s authority 
could have been of no great 
weight, as he was an African, 
and confequently little ac- 
quainted with the origin of the 
lirfl Iralian nations. Nay, the 
tefllmony of fuch ' an author 
feems fo abfurd, that there is 
great reafon to fuppofe Solinus, 
in the here referred to, 

to have been corrupted by the 
ignorance of tranfcribers : and 
upon his authority depends that 
of the fubfequent writers. 
Dionyfius HalicarnalTen^s, in- 


deed, amongfl: other opinions 
concerning the origin of the 
Aborigines, mentions one 
which makes them a colony of 
the Ligurians, whom fome 
took to have been originally 
Gauls. But as he feems to 
pay little regard to that notion, 
nay, to treat it as a fable, his 
authority in this point ought 
not to be infifled i^n (7). 
Befides, we (hall hereafter fhew, 
that Dionyfius, when he fpeaks 
of the Aborigines and Um- 
brians, contradicts himfelf in 
a moft flagrant manner. 

But, fuppofing Bocchus*s au- 
thority to be of greater weight 
than we really take it to be, 
why may he not be underftood 
of thofe Gauls who invaded 
Italy in the reigi of Tarqui- 
nius Prifcus ? Tor it may be 
prefumed, that fome of thefe 
intermixed with the Umbri- 
ans ; and therefore the later 
Umbrians might have been 
confidered as the progeny of 
the Gauls. This notion is 
countenanced by the fathers 
Catrou and Rouille (8). Be 
that as it will, we think the 
Umbrians could not have been 
the defcendants of any earlier 
Gauls ; iince it appears pretty 
plain from Livy (9), an au- 
thor, in point of authority, 
Aiperior to Bocchus, that no 
Gallic colonies, before the 
above mentioned period, ever 
paired the Alps* 

Nay, admitting Dionyfius 


(5) Geti. X. 3,4, 5. Bochart. ubi fupra. (6) Solin. Bocch- 

& Bidor. apiid Pezr. ant. Celt. Nat. cap. lo. Serv. ad Vtrg. 
lib. xii. (7) Dionyf. HalicarnaiTenr. lib. K (8) Catrou 

& Rouille Rora« Hiit lib. xix. (9) Liv. lib. v. cap. 34- 

‘ Halicar- 
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firmed by Dionyfius Mdicarnaflenfis, who Hkewife dif. 
covers to us.the age ni which it happened. Now, it docs 


Halicarnaflenfis’ teftlmony in 
the prelenc cafe to be of eonfi. 
lierable force, which* it really 
is not, he may alfo he under- 
flood of the Gauls, who pene- 
trated into Italy about fix hun- 
dred years before the birth of 
Chrilt : for we learn from Li- 
'^y.(9)» all tranfadtions 

which preceded the burning 
of Rome by the Gauls, were, 
in his time, conlidered as 
events ' of remote antiquity ; 
and therefore fome of thefe 
might have been contoimded 
with others of a much earlier 
date. 

That Italy did not remain 
uncultivated, and without in- 
habitants, live hundred years 
after the Hood, is a point us 
well attefled as any thing can 
be at fuch a great diftance of 
time. But is it pollible, in the 
nature of things, that planters 
here, of fuch a very remote 
antiquity, fliould have been 
G^>merians ? The gentlemen 
thrmfelves, who would have 
Italy firfl peopled by the de- 
feendents of Gomer, over- 
throw fuch a fuppofuioh ; for, 
according to them, thefe fame 
Gomerians not only traverfed, 
but peopled, a very confider- 
able part of the globe, before 
they reached Italy. They pe- 
netrated gradually through ma- 
ny of the vafl northern regions 
of Alia, as well as infenfibly 
fpread themfelves weft wards, 
towards Poland, Hungary, 
Germany, France, and fo quite 


not 

up to Spain; and even planted 
numerous colonies in ail thefe 
countries, before anv of them 
arrived in Italy. Nay, they 
performed all thofe migrations 
by land, and conlequently muft 
have made a very ilow unddi- 
hitoiy progrefs 'in their mi- 
gratioas. And yet, however 
ftiange it may appear, M. 
Leibnitz ( I ), and others, pro- 
duce this laft circumfiaiice as 
an argument to prove, that the 
Celtes were the firft inhabitants 
of Italy ; whereas, in conjunc- 
tion with what has been offer- 
ed, it moft effectually overturns 
fuch a notion. For can it be 
imagined, that the Celtes, or 
Goincrians, who fpread them- 
fclves over fuch vail regions in 
fo flow a manner, could gain 
the frontiers of Italy in Icfs 
than eight or nine "hundred 
years after the difpctfion ? We 
can by no means believe this 
poflible ; nay we are firmly 
perfuaded, that even dourde the 
number of years, or nearly fo, 
muft, in the nature of things, 
have elnpfed, before the Go- 
merians or Celtes made any 
confiderableconquefts in 
hVom whence it is almoft to 
demonftration clear, that Livy 
( 2 ) approaches extremely near 
the truth, when he intimates, 
that the Gauls, or Celtes, 
firft paffed the Alps about fix 
hundred years before the birth 
of Chrift. In ftiort, our rea- 
foning here, and the autho- 
rity of the Latin hiftorlan, 


(9) Idem, Hb. vi. fub. init. (1) G. G. Lcibnitius, ubi fupra. 
Pezr. Ant. Celt, Cyriac. Lcntul.ubi fup. (*) Liv, lib. v. cap. 34. 
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not appear from hiftory, that the Gauls, or Celte^, at 
they are called by the Greek writers, ever vilked Italy be- 
fore the reign of Tarquinius Prifeus, about fix hundred 
years before the birth of Chrift. Nay,foineof the ancients, 
who would have the Umbrians to be the progeny of the 
Celtes fuppofe the former nation to have been the de- 
feendents of thofe Gauls only who firft made an irruption 
into Italy in the time of Tarquinius Prifeus. As therefore 
the firft: fettlcment of the Umbrians in Italy muft have 
preceded that period, even upon Sir Ifaac Newton’s fyf- 
tem, at lead feven hundred years, it can by no means oe 
deemed probable, that the ancient Umbrians were of a 
Celtic original. 

But here we would not be mifunderftood. Whe^ wc 
declare our difient from thofe, who aifert the ancient'Um- 
hrians to have been the pofterity of the Celtes,* we do not 
intend to exclude the family of Japhet, in the earlicll: 
ages, from Italy. On the contrary, we are firmly per- 
fuaded, that fomc of the family fixed themfclves there : 
but, notwithftanding this, we cannot adopt the opinion 
of thofe authors, who fuppofe the ancient Umbrians 
to have proceeded originally fiom the Celtes ; for fuch a 
fuppofition runs counter, as we apprehend, to the whole 
ftream of antiquity. However, wc cannot think the later 
Umbrians free from a tinfture of Gallic blood, fince they 
'Were either the defeendants of the Gauls, or intermixed 
with feveral cantons of them. This muft neceflarily have 
happened after the Celtic Gauls had difpoflefied the an- 
cient Umbrians and Etruficans of a confiderable extent of 

> See Catr. and Rouil. Rom. Hill, book xix. towards the be- 
ginning, 

mutually Ilrengthen and fup- the latter depends Only upon 
port each other. fome forced etymologies, and 

^ ^ Upon th^' whole, we think a few feraps extra^ed from 
if clear ly appears, that much the ancients, which, upon ex- 
may be faid in favour of our amination, will be fcuna by im 
^>iobn ; whereas the novel meansadequate to the end they 
of M. Ueibnitz, M. are intended to ferve. We do 
rezroii, and other modem wri- not, however, pretend to in- 
ters oppofite to it, feenis at fift upon the truth of What has 
leail very tottering «nd predi- been here advanced, but only 
rjqus, The former k founded beg leave to fubmit it, with 
upon the reafon and nature all polfible deference, to the 
ot things, and confonaht to judgement and confideration of 
the higheft authority j whereas the learned. 
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territot7 *» ^nd kept up an intercourfe •witli them for a 
long fencs of years. 

reilrS ‘.f! ‘I*; ^monian Pelafgi in Italy, to the n, Ga»h 

Pnfcus, we find little mention made 
of the Umbrians by the ancient hiftorians ; from whence 
we may conclude, that thev made a very inconfiderable 
figure during that period : but, when the Gauls made 
their firft irruption into Italy, they feem to have attacked 
the Umbrians, and deprived them of part of their terri- 
tory ; though of the particulars of this invafion wc are 
not intormed. From this time, to the year of Kome 2c6, 
t^re IS a profound filence in hiftory as to the Umbrian 
affairs. Then the Gauls fell upon Umbria, which was 
probably under the fovereignty of the Etrufcans ; for the 
benoncs at that time undertook an expedition againft the 
Etrufcans, and foon after penetrated to Clufium. That 
nation poflefTcd themfelvcs of all the country from Raven- 
na to Picenum. They were about fix years in fettling 
themfelves there, whilft the Roman arms were employea 
in carrying on the fiegeof Veii. Tlie territories acquired 
by the Gauls continued in their hands, till they were ftrip- 
pcd of them by the Romans. 

Wc hear nothing farther of the Umbrians, that merits 
the leafl attention, till the year of Rome 443, when the 
conful Fabius Rullianus, by the affiftance of an Umbrian 
canton, paffed through a confiderable part of the Ciminian 
foreft, and ported himfelf upon the hill Ciminus. The 
conful’s brother, with a Have, after furmounting many 
difficulties, arrived at Gamers (M), a city of great note in 
Umbria. The Roman was well received here, and at- 
tempted a negociation with fuccefs. The fenatc of the 
city was affembled, and engaged to furnifh the Roman 
army, upon its arrival on their frontiers, with provifions 
for thirty days, and to join the Roman auxiliaries with a 
confiderable body of troops ^ Hence we may infer, that, 
at this time^ forae of the Umbrian tribes, at leaft in their 
form of government, refembled the Roman republic, and, 
as may be prefumed, feme of the neighbouring lucu^o- 
nies of Etruria. 


Cu* 
merfis 
ter into an 
alliance 
vfith thi 
Romans^ 


* Dion. Haiicar. Plin. Catr. Sl Rouil. ubi fupra. Lir. 

lib* y. cap. 34. piut. in Camill. Vide etiam Catrou Rouih lib. 

« Liv. lib, ix. cap. 36, 37. Flor. lib. i. 

(M) Camera, or Camcria, places it beyond this river, 
was in the neighbourhood of towards the fpot on which Pa- 
Caenina, near the Anio ; but lombart n<nv ifands, 
the learned Lucas Holllenius 
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From the authors here referred to, we may alfo con- 
clude, that fo late as the year of Home 443, the city of 
Clufium retained its ancient name of Gamers, and its 
citizens thofe of Camertes, arhongft the Umbrians ; for that 
nation, having been driven beyond" the Tiber and the 
Apennines by the Tyrfenian Pelafgi, transfer! ed Gamers, 
the firft name of Clufium, to a new city, which they 
founded, above two days journey from Sutrium. As this 
name therefore was ftill by them applied to that new city, 
they undoubtedly gave Clufium, in memory of which it 
feems to have been built, the primitive apj 5 ellation. 

That the Umbrians were now, in fome refpect at leail:, 
dependent upon the Etrufeans, feems likewife evident 
from the conduct of the Umbrian nation at this critical 
juinSlure ; for, though the Camertes obliged themfelves 
to join the Romans, the bulk of the Umbrians united 
themfelves with the Etrufeans. 

ThiRo^ 1 he following year, A. U. C* 444. the Umbrians took 

mans de' the field in favour of the Etrufeans ; but, upon the firft 

feat the attack, they gave ground, anft were foon after put to rhe 

Umbrians, j-Qut. In fine, they found themfelves obliged to difperfe, 
not being able to (land before a Roman army 
T/ie Ro- The next campaign, A. U. C. 445. the Romans entered 
mans onter- Umbria, in order to open themfelves a way into Etruria. 
throw, and Umbrians formed a defign of advancing to Ronie, 

confuls were employed againfi: the 8am- 
tT/vin- Etrufeans- Upon receiving intelligence of this 

brians^ defign^ the confuls took all proper precautions to render 
it abortive. Decius marched with his army by the road 
between Umbria and Rome, to cover Latium. En- 
camping on a plain called the Pupinian Field, in the 
neighbourhood of Gabii, about eight miles from Rome, 
he quietly awaited the arrival of the enemy. But Fabius, 
as foon as be received orders from the fenate, immedi- 
ately left Samnium, crolTed Sabinia, and entered Umbria. 
Here he encamped on the banks of the Clitumnus, near 
the city of Mevartia. As the Umbrians believed the edn- 
ful to be in Samnium, they were greatly terrified at his 
apgjbach ; fo that fome of them retired with precipitation 
into their fortified places, and others propofed entering 
into a negociatiori with the Romans. But, in the mean 
time, a body of troops, which formed a fquarc battalion, 
infpired the Umbrian army with new courage, and ani- 
mated it, by their example, to advance towards the ene- 


my. 


. 4 Liv. ubi fupra, cap 39* 
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my. Fabius was at that time bufy in fortifylntj his camp ; 
but, obfervingthe motion of the Umbrians, ‘he onlercd 
his troops to defift from their works, and prepare for an 
engagement. Accorciing to Livy, the Umbrians made a 
molt contemptible figure in thisaddion. • The Roman foL 
diers fcarce made any ufe of their fwords; but overthrew 
the enemy’s battalions with their Ihoulders and bucklers 
only. They feized the ftandards, and carried the ILmdaid- 
bearers before the conful. In fuch a tumultuary engage- 
ment, it cannot be fuppofed, that many fell in the held ; 
but a great part of the Umbrian forces furrendered at 
diferetion: and this event put an che£lnal end to the 
war, all the Umbrians, except the citizens of Ocricn- 
lum, immediately fubmitting to the republic. Nor did 
this town, which was, as it were, the key of Umbria, 
long refill ; for, finding itfelf incapable of carrying on 
the war alone, it defilled from all holKlities, upon Fa- 
bius’s promife, that it Ihould be received into the repub- 
lic’s favour and protedlion * 

Nequinum, a city in Umbria, afterwards called Nar- 
nia, from the river Nar, which runs by it, alTcrted its in- 
dependency in the year of Rome 463. As, with regard to 
its fituation, it was one of the ftrongcll fortreilcs in Italy, 
being built upon the edge of a rock, cut into precipices, 
the Romans imagined the leduflion of it would prove a 
work of time ; hut, though the fituation would fcarce 
permit it to be taken by ftorm, or even fufFer an army to 
invell it, the conful Apuleius ventured to beliege it in 
form. Fulvius, his fuccelTor, for fome time, carried on 
the fiege with great vigour j but could, not make his ap- 
proaches with any fuccefs. However, the treachery of 
two Nequinians facilitated the redudion of the place : 
thefe traitors dug a palTage under-ground, deep enough 
to go under the wall, and long enough to extend to the 
advanced guard of the Roman camp. Pafling then 
through the way they had made, they were feized by the 
Roman guard, and carried before the conful. One of the 
Nequinians he detained as an hoftage, and fent the other 
back to the city, with two Roman foidiers to attend him. 
Thefe, after a careful obfervation of every thing, made 
fuch a report to Fulvius, as increafed the confidence he 
had before placed in the deferters. He then fent three 
hundred men, under the dire6lion of thofe deferters, to 
pafs through the fubterraneous way, and enlarge it. 1 hefe^ 
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having entered the city by nights feized one of the gates, 
whilfl the Roman army advanced to fupport them, and 
was ready to enter the town upon the nrft fignal. As 
foon as the gate was opened, the cpnful, and his troops, 
made therafelves matters of the place % without any ef- 
fufion of blood. After this conquett, the Romans plant* 
ed a colony here, to keep the reft of Umbria in awe. 
Some authors relate, that the (iege of Nequinum was pre* 
ceded by a battle, in which the Nequinians, though re- 
inforced by a body of Samnites, were defeated by Ful* 
vius ; and Frontinus informs that this vi^lory was, in 
a great meafure, owing to the following ttratagem : Ful* 
vius perfuaded his folcUers, that a phalanx belonging to 
the enemy had promifed to come over to him in the neat 
of the adion ; and even fhewed them the fum of money 
be was to pay for its defertion. This he had borrowed 
from fome of the richeft men» among his troops, promif* 
ing to return it, with a great reward, after the engage- 
ment! which politic condu£f fo animated the Romans, 
that they bore down ^11 before them, and obtained a com- 
plete vidory. 

This blow feems neither to have fhaken the power of 
the Umbrians, nor to have greatly altered their difpofition \ 
{oTy in the year of Rome 457, they entered into an al- 
liance with the Etrufeans (if they were not in a ftate of 
dependency on that nation), Samnites, and Gauls, againtt 
the Romans, Fabius, therefore, the following fpring, 
opened the campaign with an irruption into Etruria. He 
firft, with a fmall body of troops, encamped near the 
town of Arna, and from thence continued his march to 
the grand Roman camp. The pro-prsetors, Fulvius and 
Pofthumius^ entering Etruria, and ravaging it, obliged the 
Etrufeans and Umbrians to feparate from their allies, and 
advance to the relief of Etruria. This reparation occa- 
|ioned the defeat of the Gauls and Samnites at Seniinum, 
in Umbria. 

What was the fate of the Etrufean and Umbrian army, 
after their reparation from the Samnites and Gauls, wc 
arc not told by the Roman hittorians. This certainly 
was a moft unaccountable omiffion ; but the limits we have 
here prCfcribed ourfclves will not permit us to expatiate 
upon it. 

We are fcarce fupplied with a Cngle article, or para- 
graph, after this period, by the ancients, relating to the 


f Idem. lib. x. cap. lo* 
A. y. C, 45^, 


c Frontin. Strat. lib. xi. Fall. Capit. 
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Umbrian alFalrs ; from whence it may be inferred, that, 
foon after the battle of Sentinum, Umbria became a part 
of the Roman ftate. Nor is this opinion rendered at all 
improbable by a certain author**, when he intimates, that 
an anonymous nation endeavoured to excite the Umbrians 
to a rupture with the republic, in the year of Rome 473 ; 
for fuch an attempt might have been made, upon fiip[X)- 
(ition that the Umbrians were fubje£l to the Romans ; in 
which cafe, by the fuggeftions of fome neighbouring 
power, they might have been excited to a revolt : but, at 
this junfture, they were afraid of drawing upon them- 
felves the Roman arms ; and therefore thofc attempts did 
not meet with any fuccefs : fo that this paflage rather tends 
to confirm our opinion, than to detract from the proba- 
bility of it. 

In fine, about this period Rome was in a moft flouri fil- 
ing condition : ftie had either fubdued by her arms, or 
awed by her colonies, moft of the neighbouring nations ; 
llie gave laws to the greateft part of Italy, and, in parti- 
cular, had fo far enlarged her conquefts on the other fide 
of the Tiber, that they extended from the Tyrrhenian fea 
to the Adriatic. With this obfervation we (hall conclude 
our hiftoryof the Umbrians. 

The Sabines, according to Zenodoms Treezenius, were 
a branch of the Umbrians *, or, as fome will have it, of 
the Ofei, or Opici. We are inclined to adhere to the 
opinion of Zenodotus Troezenius ; though Cluverius 
gives the preference to the other opinion. In the time 
of Lycurgus, a colony of Lacedaemonians planted them- 
felves in the territory of the Sabines, being driven from 
their own country by the feverity of that legiflator. Hence 
fome of the ancients have confidered the Sabines in ge- 
neral as a colony of the Lacedaemonians. But that this 
notion is void of a proper foundation, may be 
from Livy and Dionyfius HalicarnalTenfis. 
fore, we take the Sabines to have been of an 
original, their hiftory naturally fucceeds that of the Urn- 

country of the Sabines was bounded on 
by Umbria and Picenum ; on the fouth by ^ 

the weft by part of Umbria and Etruria , an o ^ - 

by the territories of the Picentes, Vcftini, 

. , »T r 1 Zenodotus Troezenius, 

h Dion, apud Fulv. Ur?"*.. k vJrro dc Ling. Litin. 

apud Dionyf. HalicarnafT. hb, 11 . .. . ^ 
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Its length was competed to be' a tboufand fiadia, or * an 
hundted and twenty-five miles, according to Strabo. The 
Picenres, Samnjtes, Lucanians, and Brutians, deduced 
their origin from, the Sabines. The Picentes, in parti- 
cular, feem to haye been placed at firft in a diftrid be- 
tween the Nar and the Anio. As for the Samnites, they 
were,, in the earlieft times, called Saunites, or Sabinites, 
a derivation apparently from Sabini. That the Luca- 
nians and Brufians were originally Sabine colonies, we 
learn from Strabo Servius " produces Varro^s authority, 
in order to prove, that CEnotrus himfelf was king of the 
Sabines. * * 

Silius makes one Sabus the firft leader of the Sabines, 
and believes that he communicated his name to that na- 
tion. Virgil and Dionyfius Halicarnafleiifis denominate 
this prince Sabinus ; and the latter of thofe writers afierts 
him to have been the fon of Sancus, the genius of the 
region the Sabines inhabited. From Ovid we may col- 
le^bSancus to have been the Zeus Piftius, or Dius Fidius, 
of the ancients- He likewife went under the name of 
Sangus, and Semo Sangus, as we learn from Livy, Pliny, 
and Feftus. According to Varro, Sancus, in the language 
of the Sabines, was equivalent to Hercules in Greek. 
Sancus was the principal deity of the Sabines, and, as we 
apprehend, one of their deified heroes. From what has 
been already advanced, we muft conclude him to have 
been either of Umbrian or Etrufean extradlion p. 

The government, laws, language, aits, manners, and 
religion of the Sabines, muft have been generally almoft 
the fame with thofe of the Umbrians and Etrufeans, 
from one or both of which nations they were undoubtedly 
defeended. With regard to their religion, however, it 
ought to be obferved, that fome peculiarities prevailed 
amongft the Sabines, as well as every other ancient peo- 
ple of Italy. One of thefe peculiarities, if not the prin- 
cipal of them, was the high honour and adoration paid to 
Sancus, whom the Sabines confidered as the chief deity 
of their country. Jupiter and Juno Curis were likewife 
moft diftinguifned deities amongft them, ihe worftiip of 
thofe divinities, and Sancus, paflTed from them to the 
Romans: nor can this, be wondered at, fince the coali- 

J Strabo, lib. v. «» Plin. lib- iii. cap. i%. Mcl. lib. ii. cap. 4 - 
» Stjab ubi fupra. • Var. apud Serv. ad<.^n. lib. i- Vide etiain 
Cluver. ubi fupra, p 649 J> Portius Cato, apud Dion. Hahr. 

jib. it. Si). Ital lib. viii. Liv. lib. viii. Plin lib. viii. cap. 4 ** 
pell & p Auguft. de Civit. Dei, lib* 3^viii. cap 19. Viir. dcLiog* 
UU Ifb. iv. ' 
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tion of the Roman anti Sabine nations, even in Romulus’s 
time, muil of courfe have introduced into Rome the Sa- 
bine religion % 

That the language and alphabetic charafters of the 
petty nations in the neighbomhood of Latium the 

fame as the Etrufean, does not only appear from what has 
been already laid down, but likewife from fcveral Etruf- 
can coins. Thofe coins exhibit, on the face, the double 
head of Janus, and, on the reverfe, a filh refembling a 
dolphin, a club, &c. with the legend fklatri, or ve- 
LATRI. Father Gori ^ takes them to have been, and 
with great truth in our opinion, coins or weights of the 
city of Vclitrse, or, as it is now called, Veletri. All the 
Oriental languages (and fuch was the Etrufean) allowed 
of a frequent permutation of vowels; and rherefore Vc- 
Ictri wai probably, in the earlieft ages, written Velatri. 
This opinion receives a confiderable accellion of Rrcngth 
from Mariani % and the Academici della Crufea, who 
prove many ancient Etrufean words to be llill retained in 
the dialed of Tufeany. As Velitrsc, or Velatri, never 
made any confiderable figure after the year of Rome 260 S 
thefe coins muft have preceded that period, and, as 
may reafonably be prefumed, a great number of years: 
fo that, if we ftiould p.onouncc them prior to the age of 
Pomulus, probability would be on our lidc ; for that Vc- 
litra= was a city of great power and opulence .n any ages 
before the birth of Romulus, but never greatly flounlncd 
after the year of Rome 266, may be inferred trom lome of 
the mod celebrated ancient hiftorians. 

Amongft the principal cities of the Sabnms may he 
ranked the following : i. Fidenx, a c.ty that flood on .he 
banks of the Tiber, about forty ftadia from Rome 1 his 
S is greatly celebrated in the Roman ftory, and was a 
Sery lirge populous, and powerful city, n the days of 
RoLulul Livy makes it to 

"gt™ V«chio. Liv, call, the hills ■» '•» 

, Laaant. de Falf. Relig. lib. i. cap. .5. Tertull, be^rv. 

ad Mti. lib. i. Macrob. Saturn, lib. i, cap. 9- Mu 

Francifi Gor. Muf, Etrufi p *4?- . a dcUa Crufea, 

Etrur. Metrop. p. i66. Phd. duver. 

pair, * Liv. lib. u. Dion. Hal. iib, vi. 

ubi fup. p. 1016, 1017. 
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hood Montes CruftuminL 3. Ficulea flood at a fmaH 
diflance from the two former towns^ in an e2d[lern di- 
reiSkion, between the Tiber and the Anio. 4. Cornicu** 
lum, from whence the neighbouring hills received the 
denomination of Comiculi Montes, was feated between 
the Tiber and the Anio, a little to the north of Ficulea. 
It was taken and burnt by Tarquinius Prifeus ; but after* 
wards rebuilt, as we learn from Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis. 
5. Collatia was a city which ftood upon the borders of 
Latium, and the country of the Sabines, between the 
Pr2eneftine Way and the left bank of the Anio, about fix 
miles from Rome. Some, however, place it in a more 
interior part of the tra£l we are now confidcring. It was 
taken by Tarquinius Prifeus, who left in it a garrifon, to 
keep the inhabitants in awe. 6. Nomentum “ feems to 
have been one of the moft confiderable cities in the teni- 
tory of the Sabines. It was fituated near the Salarian 
Way, and the banks of the Allia, not far from the waters 
now called i Bagni della Grotta Marfozza, ten miles 
from Rome. It fubmitted to Tarquin, ^nd was treated 
with great lenity by him. 7. Eretum ^ was a fmall city 
upon the Tiber, about ten miles from Rome. Here Tar- 
quin gave a fignal overthrow to the Sabines and Etruf- 
cans, in the year of Rome 159. 8. Regillum feems to 

have been a little farther from Rome than Eretum and 
Nomentum, and at no great diftance from the Tiber ; but 
its fituation cannot now be precifely determined. 9. Cu- 
res (N), or Curis, was anciently the capital of the Sa- 
binq^, who from thence afliimed the name of Q^irites. 
After the treaty concluded between Romulus and latius, 
which produced a coalition of the two nations, the Sa- 
bines were called Romans, and the Romans Quirites, or 
Sabines. However, that name, as well as Tribus Qui- 
rina, was applied, with the greateft propriety, to that 
canton of the Sabines inhabiting Cures, and the diftri^ 
appertaining to it. The principal deity worftiipped here 
feems to have been Juno Quiris, or Curis. That god- 


« Virg. Liv, Dion. Hal. Plin. &c. Cluver. ubi fupra, p 666. 
^ Strabo, Solin. &c. 
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dc6 was reprcfcnted with a fpear or lance In her hand ; 
from which circumftance flic received the appellation of 
Q^iri§, or Cliris, that word, in the Sabine language, be- 
ing equivalent to the Latin We find a Sabine deity, 

that went under the name of Janus Quiriiius, mentioned 
by Macrobius j which we take to be the Pater Curls, held 
in high veneration amongft the Falilci. Cmes was a 
poor pitiful village in the days of Strabo, and was after- 
wards fo totally deftroyed, that its fituation cannot now 
be determined with certainty. Plowever, Cluverius be- 
lieved, that the ruins of it were to be feen in bis time, 
about a mile from the town of Selici. If this be admitted, 
it flood near the banks of the river Plimella, the L*Aia of 
the modems, lo. Cafperia’^, now Afpra, flood near the 
heads of the Himella, and has been taken notice of by 
Virgil and Silius. ii. Fanum Vacun2e, now Vacuna or 
Vacune, was a city beyond Cafperia, in the road to Ocri- 
culi and Narnia. Vacuna was a goddefs in great repute 
amongft the Sabines. Some make her the fame with 
Diana ; others with Ceres ; others with Venus : but, ac- 
cording to Varro, fhe was the goddefs of wifdom. 1 2. 
Reate y was about fifteen miles from Fanum Vacunae, 
and built by the Aborigines, or Umbrians, the progeni- 
tors of the Sabines. 13. Palatium, or Palantium, was 
likewife a town of the Aborigines, about twenty-five fta- 
dia weft of Reate. For a faither account of this place, 
our readers muft have recourfe to Dionyfius Halicarnaf- 


fenfis and Varro. 14. Trebula% upon an emmeticc, was 
about fixty ftadia from Reate 5 Velbola, fixty lladia from 
Trebula-, Suna, a large city, where was an ancient tem- 
ple of Mars, about forty ftadia from Vefbola, near the 
Ceraunian mountains; Mefula, whofe ruins were to be 
feen when Dionyfius Halicarnaflbnfis compiled Ins valuable 
work, forty ftadia from Suna ; Orvinium, the rums of 
whofe ancient walls, and feveral fepulchres of vail aiui- 
quity, together with an old temple of Minerva, were vi- 
fible in Dionyfius's time, forty ftadia from Mefula ; Cor- 
fula, eighty ftadia from Reatc : all thefe were towns 
built by the Aborigines. 15- a” ifland and town, 
environed by a lake, likewife appertained to this country ; 
as did Maruvium, a town fituated upon that lake. 16. 
Vatiaftood thirty ftadia from Reate, m the road to La- 
tiumi Tiora, furnamed Matiena. not far VaI* 

and from Tiora the city of Lifta, the capital of the Ab- 
origines in the earlieft times, was diftant twenty-four fta- 
X Sil. Ital. &c. y Strab. Feft. &c. Cluver. ubi fupia, p- 676. 
V Dion. Hal. Antiquit. Romt lib. i. 
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dia. 17. Cutilia, Cotyle, or Cutylise, was a famous town, 
about feventy ftadra from Rcate. It was fjtuated on a 
mountain, and in the neighbourhood of a- lake of the fame 
name. iS. Amiternum % a famous dty of the Sabines 
in the time of the Aborigines; Teftrina, the firft town 
inhabited by the Sabines; Nurfia, or Norcia, and Tari- 
nuni, as well as Cotyle, or Cutilia* were all likewife 
places of the remoteft antiquity. Antemnse, Csenina, Ca- 
meria, Medullra, and Ameriola, though placed by CIu- 
verius among the Sabine towns, feem to have belonged to 
the Latins. We mull not omit obferving, that the coun- 
try of the Sabines anfwered to that tradh, which, at pre- 
fent, makes a part of the duchy of Spoleto, and the 
Farther Abruzzo. 

Mountains, The chief mountains of the Sabine territory were, the 
Mods Tetrica or Tetricus, now Monte di. S. Giovanni ; 
the Mons Severus, now Monte Negro ; Mons FifcelJus, 
a part. of the Apennines, out of which firft iffues the Nar ; 
the Montes Gurgures, in the neighbourhood of Reate ; the 
Mons Canterius, taken- notice ofbyVarro; the Mons 
Mute la, now Monte Genaro ; the Mons Sacer, near the 
Anio, and not far from Rome; and, according to fome, 
the MonsCoritus; though it muft be owned, that others 
place this laft mountain in Etruria 

Rivers, The principal rivers of this trad; were the following : 

I. The Nar, now the Nera, the common boundary of the 
Sabines and the Umbrians. 2. The Velinus, now the 
Velino, mentioned by Virgil and Tacitus 3. The Te- 
lonius, now the Turano, which had its rife in the country 
of the Marfi, and joined the Velinus at Rente. 4. The 
Himella, now the L’Aia, w^hich runs not far from the 
ruins of Cures, according to Cluverius ; though others 
call this river the Cures or Cureze. 5. The Farfarus, 
now the Farfa, which w'-as remarkable for the clearnefs of 
its ftream. 6 The Allia, now the Rio di Mofib, a fmall 
river, on whofe banks the Romans received a great over- 
throw from the Gauls. 7. The Turia, mentioned by 
Livy and Silius, but fo obfeurely, that it is hard to de- 
termine whether it belongs to the country of the Sabines 
or Etruria. 8. The Anio, now the Teverone, one of the 
moft celebrated rivers of Italy. 9. The Verefis, a fmall 
river, taken notice of by Strabo. 10. The Digentia, now 
the Rio del Sole. 11. The Avens, which was fuppofed 

a Strab. liv; v Var. de Ling. Latin, lib. v. Porcius Cato apud 
Dion. Hal. lib ii. Vid Cluvcr. ubi lupra, p, 685. ^ Liv. 

Felt. Dion. Hal. Plin. Strab. Plut. &c. 
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to have given the name of Ager Avendnus to the neigh- 
bourlng diftria, from whofc inhabitants, that were after- 
wards tranfplanted thither, a hill in Rome received the 
appellation of Mens Aventinus. All thefe rivers, as well 
as others of confiderable note, and particularly the Cli- 
tumnus, now the Clitonno, difeharged themfelves into 
the Tiber'. 

We meet with no remarkable lakes in this country Lakes. 
taken notice of by the ancients, except the Lacus Cutili- 
enfis, and the Lacus Velinus. The former^ at this clay, 
is known by thb name of II Pozzo Ratignano, and the lat- 
ter by that of Lago di Pie cli Luco. 

As the Sabines were the defeendents of the ancient 
Umbrians, what has been faid of the cailieft tranfaClions 
of that nation, and the Tyrfenian Pclafgi, or Etrufeans, 
is, in forne meafure at leaft, applicable to them. We 
fhall therefore omit every thing related of this people be- 
fore the age of Romulus, when they made a confidcrablc 
figure. Nor will our readers be great fuflerers by fuch an 
omiflion ; for little can be extracted from Dlonyfius Hali- 
carnalfenfis, or any other ancient writer, concerning thofc 
atchievements of the Sabines, that preceded the founda- 
tion of Rome ; and the few particulars that occur on this 
head, favour fo ftrongly of fable, that they merit not the 
attention of the fenfible and judicious part of mankind 


CHAP. XXXVII, 

The Roman Hijiory., from Romulus to the Com- 
monwealth. 

. A Table of the Kings of Rome. 

Years. Years, 

j. Romulus-, reigned 37 5. Tarejuinius Prifeus 37 

2. Numa Pompilius 43 6, Servius Tullius 44 

3. Tullus Hodilius 32 7. TarquiniusSuperbus 23 

4. Ancus Marcius ^3 or 24 

A S Romulus had aflumed the command of the colony Remuhs 
only for the time that fhould be employed in build- cho/en 
ing the city, this work was no fooner finifbed than he 
ailembled the people, and gave them liberty to choofe 

c Var, Steph. Byzant. Cluvtrr. ubi fupra. p. 678, & 688. 

DiOa, Hal. Antiquit. Rom. lib. ii. Liv. lib. i. Fiut. in Komul. 

^ what 
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trhiat kind of government they approved. Without hefita* 
tion they gave the preference to monarchy, and unanU 
moufly proclaimed Romulus king of Rome ; but before he 
afeended the throne, he begged leave to confult the will 
of the gods by auguries. It is faid, that after he had 
oliered lacrificcs to the gods in an open place, a flalh of 
lightning was feen to gleam from the left, which was, ac- 
cording to the augurs, a lucky omen. From this period 
it became an eftabiifhed cuftom to have recourfe to au- 
gury upon railing any individual to the royal dignity, the 
priefthood, or any public employment. In time this came 
to be mere ceremony, though the cuftom, introduced by 
the example of the founder, fubfifted above feven hundred 
years «(0). Romulus, being thus declared king by the 
cledfion of the people, and approbation of the gods, ap- 
plied all his thoughts to the eftablifhing of good order in 
his new city, and a due fubordination among his fubjecSls. 
He himfeif put on a habit of diftin£tion, and appointed 
twelve lidtors to attend him as guards, each of them bear- 
ing an ax ftuck in a bundle of rods, which was the ufual 
fymbol of fovereignty among his neighbours the Hetru- 
rians (P). He divided the three thoufand three hundred 
men, of which his ct>lony confifted, into three equal parts, 
Tribes^ Called tribes, or thirds, each being commanded by its 
curi^f pr?efe£t or tribune. '^The tribes were divided into ten 

decuria. curix, and thefe fubdivided into ten decurix. Over the 

former were appointed officers, named curiqnes ; and 
others over the latter, called decuriones 9 each curia and 
deeuria having its peculiar commander. He afterwards 
divided his fmall territory, not above five or fix miles in 
extent, into three unequal parts. One was appropriated to 
the expences of religious worfhip, another referved for the 

« Dion. Hal. p. 78. Cic. lib.iii. dc Leg. &lib. iii. deNat. Deor, 

(O) This practice continued well paid for their pains, the 
from the time of Romulus to candidates reported, that the 
the end of the repuMie, and gods were not averfe to their 
was- ufed even under the em- haring the office they folicited. 
pet ers. Thofe who were can- Upon this they were faid to ob- 
didat^ for employiuen/ts wem tern «nd bear it aufpicato. 
out on the day appointed (It) Some think that he cbofe 
for their eledion, made a pub- twchrc.B^birs, becaufc he had 
lie prayer, and cotiAdted the feen twelve rulturs, a number 
augurs. When their anfwers which had given him the fupc- 
proved favourable, as they ge- riority over his brother, 
ncrally did, the attgurs bong 

king'* 
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king’s revenue and the exigencies of the ftate, and the 
third, which was the mod confiderable, divided into 
thirty portions, to anfwer to the thirty curiae ^ ( Q^) The 
next ftep which Romulus took, was to diftinguifh the 
people, according to their birth and dignity, into patri- 
cians and plebeians. The former, as being of a more no- 
ble extra6tion, were to take care of the religious rites and 
ceremonies, and to bear all the civil and military dignities; 
the latter to till the ground, feed cattle, and follow trades, 
but not to have any (hare in the government, to avoid the 
inconveniences of a popular power. To prevent the fedi- 
tions that fuch a diftin£iion might produce, and to bind 
them to each other by reciprocal ties and obligations, 
every plebeian was allowed to eboofe, from the body of 
the patricians, a protei^or, who was obliged to aflift him 
with his intereft and fortune, and to defend him from the 
opprelTions of the great. Thefc protedors were flyled 
patrons, and the prote^led were called clients. It was the 
duty of the patron toadvife his clients in points of law, to 
manage their fuits, to take care of them as of his own chil- 
dren, and fecure their peace and happinefs. The clients 
were toaflift their patrons with money on feveral occalions, 
to ranfom them or their children when taken in war, to con- 
tribute to the portions of their daughters, and to defray, in 
part, the charges of their public employments. They were 
never to accufc each other, or take contrary fides ; and, if 
either of them was convi£ied of having violated this law, the 
crime was equal to that of treafon, and any one was al- 
lowed to kill the offender with impunity. This patronage 
was a tie as effetSlual as any confanguinity or alliance, and 
had a wonderful effect towards maintaining union 
concord among the people for the fpace of fix hundred 
years ; during which time we find no diflenfions nor jea- 
loufies between the patrons and their clients, even in the 


f Dion. Hal. lib. ii. p. 76. Plut.in Romulo. Strab.lib. v. p. S 3 »- 


( Q^) Dionyfius Halicarnaf- 
fenfis exprefsly affirms, that 
each decuria was fubdivided 
into ten decurke, and that thefe 
lefTer bodies were governed by 
decuriones. And, upon the 
firength of his autWity, mofi: 


compilers of the Roman hif* 
tory give the fame account; 
but the learned Graevius is of 
opinion, that Dionyfius, by a 
miftake, aferibes fuch a diyi- 
fion to the curiae as was peculiar 
. to the turmae in the army (1). 


{») Vide Gravium in Pr*fat. ad vol. i. Thef. Antiq. 
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The R^man 

times of the republic, when the popul^ice frequently mu- 
tinied againft thofe who’were molt powerful in the city 

After this iiiftitution Romulus formed a fenate, which 
confifted of a«hundred perfons, chofen from the patricians ; 
but the choice was not made by the king himfelf ; each 
tribe named three fenators, and each of the thirty curiae 
the like number ; which made in all ninety-nine ; fo that 
Romulus nanied only the hundredth, who was the head, 
or prince of the fenate, and the chief governor of the city 
when the king was in the field* rhey were called patres, 
or fathers, cither on account of their age, or fatherly care 
of their fellow citizens. Their defeendents were the 
prime nobility among the Romans. The fenate being 
thus eftabliflied, Roinulus ordered the curiae to choofe him 
a guard of three hundred young men, ten out of each 
curia ; and thefe he called celeres, from their adivity, 
and the expedition with which they executed the orders 
they received. They were all horfemen, but fought either 
on foot or on horfeback, as occafion required, or the 
ground would ajiow. They were commanded by a tri- 
bune, called tribunus celerum, three centurions, and 
other inferior officers. Romulus proceeded to fettle the 
refpediye powers and privileges of the king, fenate, and 
people. The king's office at home was to fuperintend re- 
ligious affairs, to be guardian of the laws and cuftoms, to 
•decide .the weightier caufes between man and man, refer- 
ring thofe of lefs moment to the fenate ; to call together 
the fenators, and affcmble the people *, firft delivering his 
own opinion relating to the affairs he propofed, and then 
ratifying, by his confent, what was agreed on by the ma- 
jority. Abroad, and in time of war, he was to command 
the army with abfolute authority, and to take care of the 
public mon^y^ The fcnate were not only to be judges 
in caufes of fmall importance, but to debate and refolve 
upon fudi public affairs as the king propofed, and to de- 
termine them by the plurality of voices. To the people 
he committed three important charges, namely, to create 
magiftrates, enaft laws, and conclude upon any war that 
was propofed by the king; but, in. all thefe things, the 
approbation of the fenate was neceffary; 

When order vyasthus eftabliftied ni political affairs, Ro- 
mulus thought it his duty to make fome regulations in 
religion. He did not indeed give it that form, to which 

iPlut. ibid. Dion. Hal. p, S3--?5. ^ Dion. Hal ibid.p, 84, 85. 
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it was afterwards brought; but .contented^ Inmfclf with 
eftabllftiing regularity in the priefthood, and in the wor- 
fhip of thbfc deities which Evander had introduced, or 
^neas brought from Troy, or the Aborigines worfliipped 
in their time. He appointed, that each curia ftould have . 
its own temple, and its peculiar gods and priofta ; that the 
people fhould afiemble on certain ftated days in csenacula, 
or public halls ; and that they fliould there feaft in common 
on the vi^ims that had been offered to the gods. He 
likewife eftablilhed fcftivals, whereby religion became a 
relief to the labouring people. The chief minifters of the 
gods were from the patricians, and the inferior priefts 
of f«ch families as were honourable. They were to be at 
lead fifty years old ; and none but their wives were al- 
lowed to perform the funffions of priefteffes. Their fons 
were to waii at the altars till the age of puberty, and their 
daughters fo long as they continued virgins. The fons 
were called Camilli, and the daughters Camillse, ^V^ben 
a pried had no children of his own, he might chufc the 
Jiandfomed in his curia to attend him in4:he facrifices. As 
the facerdotal families were exempted from paying taxes, 
bearing arms, and, befides, their employment was for life, 
Romulus prohibited the fecking of it by intrigues and ca- 
bals, the purchafing of it by money, and even the trudmg 
of it to the hazard of lots. He left to each curia the free 
choice of their prieds, aufpices, and augurs. The aru- 
fpices infpe£led the entrails of the viflims ; and the au- 
^rs foretold future events by the flight and fingmg of 
birds (R). • 


(R) As we (hall frequently 
have occafion, in the courfe of 
this hiflory, to fpeak of augurs 
and harufpices, or arufpiccs, it 
may not be improper to give 
fome account, in this place, of 
that kind of divination. The 
art of divination, and foretell- 
ing futute events, by the flight, 
chirping, or motions of birds, 
came from the Chaldaeans to 
the Greeks, from them to the 
Hetrurians, and from the He- 
trurians to the Latins and Ro- 
mans. The name of augur is 


derived by fome ah avium 
gejitt ; by others, ah avium gar* 
ritu ; that is, either from the 
motioi\and a^ions^^or from the 
chirping and chattering of 
birds. As Romulus himieU 
was well verfed in this art, 
after he had divided the city 
into three tribes, he appointed 
an augur for each tribe (i). A 
fourth was added fome time 
after, probably by Scrvius 
Tullius, who cncreafcd the 
tribes. Thefe four were all 
chofen out of the patricians ; 


VoL.lX, 


(i) Plut.ibid. 
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but 
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t|fecoloHy founded but as It was tbitt\qf 
inhabitants^ &om.ultts, to attra£l ftrangcrs from the neigh- 

^ 5 bouring 

but in the yeir of Rome <mt wkh it the four tempU or 
at the folidtaddn of the quarter of the heaven. Then 
tr|b\thei* .^rfottS ' were BCtu'rhdd\ to;theeaft, and, in 

add^l ilo thjip fcoile^^ eie®d that fituation^ waited foftp the 
out^^^the pe<^Ie (2) 1 omen, which was of no fignifi- 

and^^ inrhe year 672, Sy lli en- ^^ation^ unlefs confirmed by an- 
creafi^ their, number to fif- ; other of the lame fort. 3 . From 
teen Ish 'The cldefi: of thefc>> birds jeept in a coop for that 
prefided oYer the reil, md was purpofe. The manner of di- 
honoured with thet^tle of Ma- lining from them was a# fol- 

f llferC!oilegU(4)* T^r of- lows : early in the morning the 
ce, which we find comprifed ^ugur that was to take the ob- 
ip the augiiral law mentioned fervation, after having com- 
by Tully (5), w^s to iiVterpret manded a gener^ lilence, or- 
drearpsj oragles, prodigies,. Bcc, dered the coop to be opened, 
and to, tell whether any a^ion and then threw in a handful of 
ihould be fortunate or prejii- crumbs or corn. . Ifthechick- 
dicial to particular perfpns, nr ens did not eat greedily, fcat- 
to the whole <late. Thus they ter^ their food about with 
were the mwpreiters of the their wings, let a great deal of 
will of thp with .rcfpc£t it fall from their mouthy to the 

to the making of war or peace/, ground^ or, above all, refufed 
and : ail were obliged to oh^ to eat, the omen was reckoned 
them, in lb iiMortant an arti- ‘unlucky , and fome great mif- 
cle. ,W« find fire forts of au- > fortune portended ; but if they 
guries mentiohed by the anci- fed greedily, and let none pf 
ents ; 1. Ffoih the appearances their food drop out of their 
in heaven, as thunder, light- mouths, there was all the aflUr- 
ning, comets, and other me- ance that polfibly could be 
t^rs. 2, From, birds, whence wiflied for of happinefs and fuc- 
they of aufpices, cels (6). This fort of augury 

from ^le Ladp words avis and was caUe 4 tnpuidium, from the 
Soniip birds fur^ ancient Latin word pavire^ to 
them wirif phjfetYatiohs from »nd terra^ the: earth ; be- 

their chatter^ or . finipng ; the birds, in eating grw- 

bthm» fr^mvtbeirfiyat^^ The diiy, ftruck the ground with 
fbrrher were^iled ofeineSf a^id thciri>e«ks. The Fourth fort of 
the fatter Tor the a^pgury was from beads, narte^ 

taltihg of thide fwts of ly, wolves, goats, foxes, heif- 
auguries, theg^r jrentup.t^^ ers.affa^Tams, hares, we^els, 
fbmi^ high pli^e^todk the^^ ' and mice* . The general obfer- 

rai llaff, whjicll was bcot at one; vatroni about them were, whe- 
end like wa mark^ ther they appeared in a ftrangc 


(*) tiv, lib. X. " CsJ Flot. lib ! V. capf (4) Vide 

Alex. lib. Y, cap. ' (5) Cie. de Divin. Hb.ii. Vide 

Alex, ab Alex. ibid. , 



touHrttg countries^ opened ah afylurti or plac« of refuge for 
fugitive flaves, liomkides, outlaw^, and infolvent debtors. 
Tnefc he did not at firft receive within the walk, but al- 
lotted them: the bill Saturnius, afterwards calledCapitoliims, 
for their habitatiod. . Nor was the appearance of religion 
wanting to cover the king’s policy : he ereffed a tempk 
a dew fort of dividky, called by him the Afylaean/i^^ 
under whofc prote®0n all Criminals were to live fcoiiS^r. 
Afterwards, when Romulus enlarged his new dty,^e 


flour, bran, frankincenfc, wine 
or water ufed in the kcrifice. 
Before the vi£lims were cut up, 
it was ah ill omen when they 
would not Come to the altar 
without being dragged, when 
they broke the rope, fled away, 
avoided the llroke, flruggled 
much after it, made a great bel- 
lowing, were long in dying, or 
bled but little. When the vic- 
tim was cut up, they obferved 
the colour of the parts, .and 
whether any were wanting : a 
double liver, . a little or 'lean 
heart, were counted very bad 
omens. . If the heart was whol- 
ly mllflrig, nothing could be 
thought more dreadful and fa- 
tal ; if the entrails fell out of 
the prieft’s hands, or Were more 
bloody than ufual, or of a pale 
colour, they portended fudden 
danger and ruin As to the 
flame of the facrificc, it fur- 
niflied them with a godd omen 
when it was pure ana clear, rofe 
up in a pyramid without nolfe, 
and did not go out till the vic^ 
tim . was coiiui med . The fmoke 
likewife was confidered, whe- 
ther it whirled about, or fpread 
itfelf to the right and left, or 
yielded a fmell diflerent from 
that of broiled meat. If jhe 
incenfc they burnt nkited all at 
once, and had an agreeable 
fmell, itwsLS a lucky omen. 

{4: eic. lib. i. Liv. lib. X. ^ior. Ub. iv. cap. j. 

PlutilW lib. Vi, cap. Ip- Q g afylum 


place, or crofled the way ; whe- 
ther they ran to the right or 
left, &c. The laft fort of di- 
vination by atiguries was from 
what they called diraf, or un- 
ufual accident happening to 
any perfon, as flumbllng, fee- 
ing'apparitians, hearing It range 
voices, meeting a wolf, a fox, 
a hare, &c. ’ -Any augur was 
allowed to take an obfervation ; 
but the judging of the omen 
was left to the decifion of the 
whple college. 

As to the arufpiccs, they were 
fo called ah oris aj^kkndis^ thaf 
is, from locking on the altars* 
The Roman arufpices were all 
t^en at firfl: from Hetruria, 
where their art was in great re- 
pute : but afterwards the fe- 
nate ordered twelve of the Tons 
of the chief men in Rome to be 
fent into that country, to learn 
there the rites and ceremonies 
of the Ettufean religibn, of 
which this fcience was the chief 
part (7). The bufihefs of the 
arufpices was to look upon the 
facred vidims, and by them 
to" ftsretfel the fuccefs of any 
etitfcrprize. They took their 
obSftvations from the victims 
biOTte they were cut up ; from 
the^r entrails after they were 
cut up ; from the flame that 
to rife while they were 
^ ' andlaflly, from the 





* ' ' ■ .P," * 

aMum Incltffed Krall^' aiid tfeofe who had 

fled to it) being brought andcr feme JtegulatioB, became 
citieenS of Borne vNtrthmg was now wanting, but 
women, to-Aamne ;tbc/diiraticm: of the flate j but, as the 
neighbounng- people 'refofed fd -^ve-.|Jieir daughters in 
murhigt toiUOT • a earew of Tagabond^^lRomulus, by the 
ad^^l^j^ hn grandfather Numitor, and ilte confentof the 
Ort Sp yrnetaimed a fokmn feafl, and pubdie gamra, in 
hdilii^;'tff^'i><{ueftriaB Neptune, called Confus.' Thisoc^^ 
cafibned’a great concourCfe of people,, who flocked from 
the ad|ac^V^*=" behold tbofe pompous fhews, to* 
^ gether with the new city i^but in the nrid:ft of;the folcm- 

nity, the Romans, upon a fignai given by Romulus, ruflt- 
titSaimt ine in.inith thek drawn fwords ahmug the ftrangers, 
*"""**’ feiacd their daughters; and-, ^mainfoocc, carried them 
to dieir faoufds, : where Aey were fcej^ ' till the neat day,, 
without any ferther -infait being ofleredto them, agreeable 
tokho exprefe orders Of Romulus. They were in all fix 
hundred a»d-eight|Uhree i and Romulus chofc fo many 
hufWnds'fdr them, marrying than after the fiime man- 
ner ifan was ever after ufed in Rome 1“ (S). 

11^.sfol«Ke was highly refented by the neighbouring 
pe(»tei=';e^walfy by the Sabines; bnt^ as they were. uti- 
wilKtfe to engage in a war, their cosmtry being openonhl| 
fidesj and d<&ncelefs, they fitft fent to denriand the reiu- 
tutibn of th«ir;dsm#tcrs, promifing to enter into an alii- 


< Hut. & Pion. Ibid. 

' (S) ttfed In mar- 

riage WBBj , Partake you of 
yovji and water/’ 

TViWcomilvvftueatlon of fire and 
water bfttwmthe hulbaad and 
wi^ was ^ 

. fealibtc iWI %ri- 

nuated, tltUt their gewdswere 

in common bewfecn them. The 
virgins feiatd on this OcCafion 
were all called Sabiortis^'beoaufe 
moft of them were that na- 
tion. Tim ' bninion 

is, that |n w, 

hundred, 5 

feme fay,; five hatidmd and 
twenty-feveit ;■ and olnm re- 
duce tbem to thirty bnly, de- 
nying toe word cuiw.iiw*Ca- 


kLiy. lib. X. cap. 9. 

res, the name of town, of 
which the women were for the 
moft part natives . But no hiflo- 
mn of any account is of this 
opiniem.^" Komulus found hut 
^ one Carried woman ^ong all 
thofe^hoh^ been feized. Her 
name’s^as Herfilia; Jand we arc 
^Id by Zenodotus, quoted by 
j^utarch, that Romulus mar- 
ried her, and had a daughter by 
her, named Prima, bcc.Tufe ihc 
#as his firft child, and a ibn, 
cdled Abilius ; but otherhiito- 
rians fay, that was 

married to a 
^ named Hoftus 1 and 

lins Hoftilius, the third king ot 

Rome*dtfceiwJe4l^^ 



TheyRoman I0ory* 

iRjlC^tttarry with but Romulus was kiflexlble, de^ 

mandi^t w bis part, that the Sabines fbauld confirm the 
marrlfiges c«f his Romans. While the treaty, which went 
on fiowly, fofpended hoftilities* on both (idea, Acron, 
wfa<^ the hiftorians ftyle kir^ of Caenina (T), being 
provoked at the late audacious rape^ and jealous of the 
growing power of the new city, took the field $ Ond^ be- 
ing joined by the inhabitants of Cruftuminum and An- 
temnae, made an inciurfion into* the Romani territory; 
Romulus inftantly imrehed out againft him , and, having 
engaged the enemy in. the open field, challenged their 
jeader, according to the cuftom of thofe times, to fiiigle 
combat, killed him, put his arlny to fiight, and, purfuing 
the ittgitives to tl^r town, made himfclf mailer of it 
without oppofition* He fpared the blood of the con- 
quered; but rafed their city, and carried the inhabitanta . 
to Rome, where he allowed them, the fame privileges as 
bad b^cn granted to the moft ancient citizens K For this 
viftory, Romulus decreed bimfelf the honours of a tri- 
umph; and, bringing home the fpoils of king Acron, 
coftfecrated them to Jupiter Feretrius, fo called, according 
to fome, from the Latin word firire^ to finite^ becaufe he 
bad killed the king with bis own hand ; or from the word 
ftrn^ to carry^ becaufc Romulus had himfelf carried^ 
the armour of the king he had killed. A name of dH*- 
tin£lion was iikewife given to the fpoils ; for they were 
called opima fpolia (U), bccaufe they were more honour- 
able than any other, on account of their being taken by 
the general of the Roman army from the enemy $ general, 
after he had killed him with bis own hand, 

Romulus, elated with this viaory, matched with one 
leffion (W), levied in haftc, againft the Antemnates and 
^ Cruftumini, 

^ KaX-Vvh, Vv p. Flut. ibid. Liv- hb. I cap. tp. 


|8^ 


Romulus 
defeats tk$ 
Ceeninen-> 
fesy and 
kills ihtif 
king. 


Romulus 
reduces 
Cruftumi- 
num and 
Antemnok 


v(T) Catninawae fituated on 

the confines of Latium, and 
the country of the Sabines ; 
whence fome geographers make 
city of the Ssmines, and 
others of ancient Latium. Clu- 
v^Vius thinks it ilwd on #e 
banks of the Anio next to 
Rome; but Holftenius places 
it on the oppofite bank, in the 
neighbourhood of the prefent 


(X7) Feflus derives the word 
opimaixoxp ops^ which fignifics 
the earthy and the riches it 
.produces ; ioxhox opima fpoha^ 
according to that writer, fig- 
nifjwwJ but Plutarch 

derives it trom the word ofu5 \ 
fa that opima fpolia, and l^poils 
hard to be obtained, are, in his 
opinion, one and the fame thing. 

(W) The word legion is ae- 
rived from the Latin word le- 
' C c 3 





Ws *war 
mnih iht 
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who had joiaed the Catoiita f iaild 

living, t^rkbout gteat thcisfi, and 

^l^en their eities,^ at the requcft of his own wife ft^fitia^ 
was a native of AntesanaB) he not on;ly pardoned the* 
inhabitant^, but tranfplaidted them to fiomei where 
were admitted to all the privileges of Stomao citlaeh^* 
By du^,' Ae . repatati on of his clemeney, ' as 'Well , 

as brai^ery* iiocamd; fi> ’^ats that feveral Hetru^ 

ftth^ Hetrunan 

gr^ialf led ihe trcik^ to Rome, 

and fcttM on a hiJ! near the ehf;^ wlileh, from tim^ tot* 
the name of Mount Gmlius V And «oW Romulus, be-: 
ing obliged to enlarge the compaft of his eity, took in 
the hill OTtoririu^ caSe^hfterw^w? the Capitol and, on 
the top ^S^ it, bmlt a citadel whleh he eoramitt^ to die 
governn^C of a imhleR^ farpeius. The 

c^adel'Was ah ^Ades^with ramparts and 

t<|i^crs, whiefe'«^Af ^ fcky and country* 

]®m the ftinr of liie hilli&dtirhhil', a wall was carried oti 
quite to the Tdicrt and% j|ate opened in it, which they 
called Carmentalia^ ffmaiHDirtnciita^ the mother of Evan-f 
4er, #te>^^cither lived or had^ Tii diat pUcej fome 
ajmr or ehapcl ercQed^to her. * ^ ‘ 

JNfetw^ this enereafe of the Roman forces, the 

jNsi^es^jRmt a feco^d <kputation to Rom 
tteff daB^htersi^aod, ii|ion his rcfiifal began hoftUitiesi 
add ma^0ed toWa^^ with an arkiy of twenty-five 

di^fiiOrffoot, and one thoufand hoife, under com*^ 
niand tbdt king ^ Romulus, having re- 

ceived ^plies fobm his grandfather Numitor, and from 
ifetrd’riai mdrcl^d againft them, at the head Of twenty 
^oufi^fwt, and eight hundred hode. Romulus pofted 
JusAimy between the hills Efquilmus and Quirinalis; 
while the Sabines cncaipped at of the hdl Sa- 

iurhius,^ in thb plain afterwards called Campus Martiusr 
Taiuhfe'^feding too wclf fortified to be aN 

tad^d, W^ very ufieasl^ about the fuceefs of the enter- 
piiei Wt'an him ouf of 

his to the governor 

the' bracefcts and rings 

'Ife <iap- **• 

tSdiegfOuicOtt- diflferfent at different tirr^y Ss 
Ming of choftU' we IHall occafionally 

number of m^u1u a fegM^as in the feqttel of this JgSojy. 

of 



pr tfec Sabines, called to them irpm above, and pro- 
mil^d to betray the place into their'hands, provided the^ 
gave her what they wore on their left arms, Jhc Sabines 
reatwly agreed to grant her what llie required j and, being 
by ^^mitted into the citadel, made th,etnf^lves 
ftera of that place (X)j an acquifuion which enabled them 
to coftti^nue the war with more fecurity. For a Jong timp. 
only light fltirmifties paffcd between the two parties j bu^ 
at. lad, as they both began to be tired with the charges of 
the war, they refolved to put the whgle to the jffue of a 
general engagement, which was fought with great refolu- 
tionon bothfides, and renewed# forfevcral days together, 
with almpft equal fuccefs. In the laft contefl, the Sabines 
were at .firft put in diforder> and obliged to take refuge 
in the citadel, which the Romans, who purfued them, 
expedcd to have retaken 5,^ but the enerny, rolling great 
(tones from the top of the hill, wounded Romulus on the 
head» and dunned him fo, that, falling/down fenfelefs, 
he was carried out of the field into the city. This acci- 
dent infpired the Sabines with new courage, who, falling 
iq)an the Romans, put them to light ip their turn, and 
purfued them to the gates of Rome. In the mean tiinc 
, Romulus recovering, returned to the battle, encouraged 
bis rputed troops, and, having made a vow to Jupiter, in 
order to obtain his favour, drove the enerny back to the 

citadel* , 

Titus Tatius being in poffeflion of the citadel, and Ro- 
mulus continuing Ihut up in his city, neither party was 
very forward to hazard another engagement. The Sa- 
bine^ were doubtful, whether they ihould raife the fiege, 
atwl content themfelves with ravaging the Ron^a^ territory. 
The Romans, on their fide, were no lefs undetermined. 
They.confidcred, that the Sabines were a powerful peo- 
ple,' and that the late viSory had neither been complete 
nor decifive^ but, on the other hand, they coiild not 
with hoisour reftore the Sabine women;, for. .that rjcilitu- 
tion would have been an acknowlcgemcnt of their weak** 
nefs, which would have made the enemy more haughty, 

(X) We are told, that the turnius took the name of Tar- 
Sabines cruflied Taipeia to pcius, till the building of the 
death with their bucklers, Capitol^ and even then the 
Whkh they threw upon her, (leepeft part of it, whence cn- 
thinking they difeharged their minals were thrown down head- 
promife by thus giving her long, continued to be called 
what they wore on their left the Tarpeian Rock, 
arms# , From her the hill Sa- 
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jnd more difficult to treat "witK. But while the men 
?W8r e thus* dclibetati ng, the , womfen.. atJ-rite perfuafion x>f^ 

'Ihd'j' he- " 

laid wbiA t^ey’had,. 

■ |'6r^^%l<?b«5&ti^ ■ This'‘w 9 s 

..^. cio^e'lietwe^ tfte uohttt^ and ves wbe-' 


!fhi R«* 

'^mns and 
^afyhtej 

W9 

^pU. 


and tiy wbe-^ 
Air;#iid ilij #ar‘'^hich‘ had betn 
wif Thclf propofal met yiih no' 

'ihl picfei^^ cot^Ju^^ure q$ aiFairs. A de- 

women to 

nc^odacron^hf^ pi^pofed. All the Fecurity 
that that each fliould lea'Ve 

one of/jhcr (mildren^at Rome; die reft they were alloweS 
to ca^ftrhh them Ik' their aito^i in ordentb raife the 
compaffi<m of their 'grandfathers. The women, being 
thus atitfiaprifed,'-^fd ahde their ornaments, ahd putting 
on mou!riiibg^;,i^;^ced to the camp of the Sabines, where, 
by throwing tbdkl^lves ^ the feet of their fathers and re^ 
lactons, they raiifed « gbaera! ccMripaffion. King Tatius, 
having aflfcmblcd his chief officers, ordered'the women to 
declare on what ipurpofc they were come; a talk which 
Herfiliai$Taid to have performed, in a lone and pathetic 
^cech tfajfter which ffiie begged a truce, that the chiefs 
of the armies might have an opportunity of conferring 
togetheri' As .the Sabines wanted only an honourable 
piidtence'to^^pt ah end to the war, they were eafily pre- 
^ted i:^n to accept the propofal. Accordingly, a truce 
grdiAed^ which the taro kings had a confer- 

e'^e,: erided *to the fatisfaftion of boh 'parties ; 

feir i ti;^at^|)f jjhion Vas made, and confirmed by bath, 
tiht artidel|whercof were, i. That the two kmgsfhould 
refide, joiftily reign, at Rome. 2. That the city 
, fhotkd ftijt; from Romulys, he called Rome j but the ci- 
t%eo.3‘J^intes, :S;^ then peculiar to the^ Sa- 

h|n^f ^at J^eftwo nations ftphld become one 5 

iwbld be made free-of Rctme, and 

^ wcirdr in rinus, was either Mars, or 

fouic other god of war, and: 
and^wr^edfi^ cpfttmbcd to 
armed with a RbAc, till Rbmdids, who, 

^certain whether tlitij god gave ter his death,* was honoured 
-br -^he^^fr-^>¥nth'the Quirinus, took 

to the god ; but, hoTveverthat his place (1).. 
be, this god Quiris, or Qui- 

(i) Plut. in Romulo. 


enjoy 
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enjoy all the privileges of Roman citizens **. Three Sa- 
bine families of great diftindiion are .particularly faid to 
have fettled at Rome on this occafion, with their relations 
and dependents. The head of one was Valerius Volefus; 
dF another, Talus Tyrannus ; and of the third, Metius 
Curtius, who had fignalized himfclf in the laft battle (Z), 

To Valerius Volefus Plutarch aferibes the honour of ne- 
gotiating the peace. 

The two nations being thus united, Tatius, in. imita- 
tion Qf Romulus, formed a council of a hundred fenators 
of his own nation, who were alfo ftyled fathers, -and eii- 
joyed the fame privileges with thofe who had been inlli- 
tuted by the founder. The two councils aflemblcd firft T/itccmi* 
at the houfes of their refpeaWc kings, but afterwards met 
at the fame place which from thence was called conii- 
tium (A). After this union of the two nations and fe- 


n Dion. Hal. Liv. Plot. ibid. 


(Z) While the Romans had 
the advantage, this brave Sa- 
bipe, breaking into the centre 
of their army, and rallying bis 
countrymen, who had been 
put in diforder, turned the 
fcale in their favour. But Ro- 
mulus meeting him, and en- 
gaglng him in Angle combat, 
obliged him, as he was already 
wounded, to <][uit the field. 
Curtius being furrounded on. 
all fidcs by the enemy, chofe 
rather to throw himfclf into a 
pool, made by the inundation 
of the Tiber, than to go a 
great way about. As the pool 
was deep, and full of mud, 
Romulus, thinking his enemy 
was loft, left him, and re- 
joined his army ; but the Sa- 
bine was taken out of the w- 
ter, and the place ever after 
called Lacus Curtius, even 
when it was dried up, and al- 
.moft in the centre of the Ro- 
Prociliuslays, 


man forum (i). . ^ - 

that the earth having opened, 
the arufpices declared it necef- 

<*) Pion. Hal. ibid. ( j) Varro d« Ling. Lat. hb. iv 


fary, for the fafety**^ of the re- 
public, that the braveft inan in 
the city ftiould throw himfelf 
into the gulf ; whereupon one 
Curtius, mounting on horfe- 
back, leaped armed into it, and 
the gulf immediately clofed. 
Before the building of the 
common fewers, this pool was 
a fort of fink, which received 
all the filth of the city, home 
writers think, that it received 
its name from Curtius the con- 
ful, colleague toM. Qenucius, 
becaufe he caufed it to be 
walled ip, by the advice of 
the arufpices, after it had been 
ftruck with lightning (3). . ^ , 
(A) The word comitiunr is 
derived from the ancient I.atin 
verb cumire^ which fignifies to 
meet. The comitium' was at 
the foot of the hill Palatinus, 
over-againft the Capitol. Not 
far from thence, the. two kings 
built the temple ot Vulcan, 
where they ufually met, to 
coiifult the fenate upon the 
moft important affairs. 


nates. 




a^icording ito Livy % tbc thfcc to- 
diea of Roman kn%hts, called Ramnenfeas Tatienfes, and 
jfii0!Roman Lncere&« Tho firR body Rad its^me from Romulus, the 
fecond from Tatiu«,' and tbc; ifelrd from the lucus or 
grove where the afylum ftood, this kft brder being formed 
out of thofe who had there taken refuge. Thefe three bo- 
dies of horfe were incorporated into the Roman legions, 
which, from this time, con lifted, according to the moft 
common opinion, of four thoufahd men each ; whence a 
legion was called quadrata* As Rome was chiefly indebted 
to the Sabine women for this happy incrcafe of wealth and 
ppweri' honourable privUi^es, and marks of diflin^ion, 
were allowed them i every one was commanded to give 
way to them ; all immodcft difcuerfes were foibidden in 
their prefence ; no indecent objeds were to be brought 
into their fight ; in capital caufes they weie exempted from 


the jurifdi£lion of the ordinary judges ; and laftly, . their 
children were allowed to wear the bulk aurea, the golden 
ball, hanging from their necks, and a particular robe, called 
pratexta, with a purple, border, to diftinguifh them from 


prs^texta, with a purple, border, to difl 
the vulgar (B). * 

• Liv. lib. i. cap. 13. 


inguifh them from 
The 


(B) Authors are divided in bulk, and made an oflering of 
their opinions about the form it to the dii lares, or hpuD^ld 
of this ornament, which the go\ds# As to the praetCxta, it 
Sabine women were allowed had a border bf purple round 
to hang about the necks of its edges, wh^ce it took its 
their Children. It was called name. This r9be was worn by< 
btilla; and Plutarch fays (4), girls till their marriage, and 
that it viras like the little bub- by boys till they were feyen- 
bles which the drops of rain teen, when tbey,,took the toga 
make, when they fall upon virilis, or manly robe. But 
running water. It is thercrorc what in the 'timc pf Roinulus 
probable, that thefe litde gpl- was a mark of diftini^on for 
den balls were boUw and the chiUren bf the Sabine wo- 
light. Others think^lTOy were men, “bec3me iftenVards very 
but half globes, being da dac comnron; fbf even the chil- 
fide fia{, and on the ^hcr glp- dren of the liberti, that is, of 
hular. Macroblus Ijfys, that thofe who were made free, 
Tarqoln the elder eafetended the wj^erphi^ bordered with pur-^ 
rj|^t of wearing this umameni pie#, k their youth. In pj;or 
•to ail the elfiidren oFthc f^- cck 4^ time, the graveft 
tridsms j and that he be^^ them, nor 

with his owe. The yoi%g .at feut in the colpmes^ 

men, when they a^ned’^ ai^.^upicipk. This prastexea 
age of manl^d| quitted was .pot only a mark of the 


(4> ibid. 




M^mau 



Tte> two kin|p reigned jointly, and i<i great harmony^ 
for five years, fiomulus^oJdwgibis court on the .bill Pa- 
latinus, and Tatius refidi*^ cw the hill Tarpeius. The 
SaWnes fettled on a hill called by them Quirinalis, either 
in mmiorj of their city Cures, or in honour of their god 
Quiris. The place between the hills Palatinus and Tar- 
peius became a common market-place for the two united 
nations, and was called the Forum. The union of the 
two nations- foon produced a mixture of manners, cuftoms, 
and religion^ ; The Sabines adopted the Roman gods, and 


quality of the perfon that wore 
it, but was bclides looked upon 
as a facred habit, and a kind of 
guard or defence againil the 
injuries to which children are 
expo&d* Thus Perfms calls 
it cu%)8 purpura (5) ; and 
Quintilian, in one of his decla- 
mations, ftyles it, “ the facred 
habit of the prsetexta, the robe, 
which raifes in us a holy reve- 
rence and veneration to the 
helplefs condition of child 


Romulus granted the privilege 
of wearing the bulla aurca. 
Somdare of opinion, that Tar- 
quinius Piifcus, in a triumph 
tor a vi^ory gained over, the 
Sabines, firft honoured his 
own fon with the praetexta and 
bulla aurea, for killing one of 
the enemy’s chief commanders 
with his own hand. Others, 
. without mentioning this vic- 
tory, pretend, that Tarquin, 
among other wife inftitutions. 


conuition ui - 

hood,** In procefs of time the# took particular care to aflign 
bulla became as common as the the pro^r habit^both 




praetexta, all the Tons of the in- 
gehui, or free born, being al- 
iqsfed towcar it, but with this 
diftini^on, that their bulla 
wi not of gold, but of leather. 
In the account we have here 
given' of the bulla aurea and 
prsetexta, we have followed 


boys and girls, and appointed 
the praetexta and bulla aurea 
for the fons of the fenators and 
patricians, and the praetexta 
alone for their daughters, and 
allb for the fons ot thofe who 
had ferved among the horfe the 
full time the law required. 


nraetexta. we nave 

DionyCus Halicarnaffenfis and The figure of a ^ 

Livy; but Macrobius, on the was fomctimeB imprelled on the 


authority of feme writers, re 
lates the matter in a quite dif- 
ferent manned ; for be fays, 
that Herfilia, being carried 
away with her dau^ter, mil 
in marriage to Hqftus, an offi- 
cer of great dilVmdtion, and w^as. 

hrft who bore a child to 
Rothe. Tothischildalone^who 
was called Hofhis Hoftilius, 

<4) Perfius, Sat. v. vcr. so 


I'eriius, oai. V. vv.. X . 

cap. 6, Vide Dacicr, in Herat, hb, v. ode 5 


bullse amte, to put thole who 
wore them in mind»pf this mo- 
ral' truth, that men are only 
valuable for the qualities of 
their hearts. In like manner 
the purple colour of the prae- 
texta wal to remmd them ot, 
the mpdcHy which became 
them at that age (z). 

(1) Macrob. Saturnal. fib. u 
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tlie Roma|:is worftipped mdifcrii^ately thofe of the Sa- 
bines* They unanimouily inftij^ted the feilival called 
Watronalia, in memory of tbc„^ace concluded by the 
mediation of the Ivomcn (C). As to rhartitl affairs, the 
conqueft of Cameria, a city, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, was the only miilitary atchievehient that difUn- 
puiihed the union of the two kings* Four thoufand of 
its inhabitants were tranfplanted to Rome, and a colony 
‘ fent from thence to Cameria. In the fixth year of Romu* 
lus and Tatius^ the latter, having provoked the Lavinians, 
by protefting fomc of bis friends, who had ravaged their 
territories, was by them murdered at the foot of the altar, 
while he was offering a facrifice,, together with Romulus, ^ 
in the city of Laviniurft, to the tUtdary gods of the ftate* 
Romulus conveyed the body of his colleague to Rome, 

. with great pomp, and caufed it to be honourably interred 
on Mount /Aventine. The Lavinians, fearing the refent- 
ment'of Romulus, delivered up the affaffms into his 
hands \ but he fent them back unpuniflied, a circumftancc 
which gave occafion to fufpe£i, that he was not at lead 
difpleafed,at the death of his colleague p. 

Not long after the death of Tati us, a cruel plague, at- 
.tended with a great famine, breaking out at Rome, the 
Camerini embraced this oppeyrtunity to (hake off jhe yoke, 
and lay waftc the Roman territory. But Romulus gave 
them battlcil^ killed fix thoufand of them on the %ot \ and 
Returning to Rome, entered the city in triumph. ^ The 
like fuccefs attended him againft the Fidenates, whofe 
city, ftanding about forty furlongs from Rome, be took, 
and made it a Roman colony. This condudl drew new 
enemies upon him j for the Veientes (D), reclaiming Fi- 
denae, as a city within their jurifdiftion, laid fiege to it ; 
but their forces being defeated in two battles, and a great 


S4lHon« Halic. p. no. ^ 

(C) This feftival was cele- and, as fcm:ic will have it, to 
brated on the .firft of March. Juno LueJna, facrifices were 
this feffival, fuch of offered to both thefe deities, 
the Roman women as were (D) Veii was fituated ona 
marred, ferved their llaVes at cr%y rock, about one hun- 
tkble, and received prdfents di^ furlongs from Rome ; irm 
from their hufl>ands, as tfe compared by Dionyfius Ha* 
hufbands did ftymi their wives licl^naffenfis to Athens, for 
in the time of the Saturnalia, extent and riches, Cluvcrius 
As the feftival of the Matron- places it in the neighbourhood 
alia was coufecrated to hi the prefen t Scrol’ano. 

^ number 
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mtnbcf of them taken prifoners, together with their com- 
natider, they were forced to prevent their total ruin by a 
imely fubmiffion. They therefore fent ambaffadors to 
tome, to fue for peace •, and Romulus granted them a 
.ruce tor a hundred years, upon the following conditions: 
mat they Inould deliver to him fevcn fmall towns on the 
r j the mouth of that river, and 

fend hfty of their chief citizens to Rome, to be kept there 
as notlages. A war thus advantageouily ended, procured 
Romulus the honour of a third triumph (E). 

This was the laft war in which Romulus engaged. He ta^ws 
employed the remaining part of his life in fettling the 
government on the ftireft foundations^ fie made many 
good laws 5^ but we have only fome fragments of them re- 
maining. The- firft relates to marriages, and forbids a 
wife to leave her hufband upon any pretence whatfoever j 
but, at the fame time, allows the hufband to put away bis 
wife, and even to punifh her with death, in cafe fhe fhould 
be convi£l:ed of adultery, poifoning, making falfe keys, 
or only of drinking wine. Each hufband was confined to 
one wife, their goods being in common between them •, 
but under the adminiftration of the hufband. In relation 
to children, Romulus gave their fathers an abfolute power 
ovcr'*them \ fo that they could, by their own private au- 
thoii^j imprifon them, fell them for flaves, and even put 
them to death, of whatever age they were, and whatever 
dignity, office, or employment they held \ He appointed 
no punifhment for real parricide ; but called all murder fo, 
thinking the latter a deteftable crime, the former im- 

<i Dion. Halic. Hb. ii. p. 92. . A. Cell. cap. 23. 

(E) The prifoners were all a child ; and to the Veientes, 
fold for (laves ; and what was who, with the other Hetru* 
done at this fale, gave rife to rians, were a colony of Ly- 
ft cuflom which prevailed ever dians, whofe metropolis was 
after ; for when they returned the city of Sardis (4). Other 
thanks to the gods for any vie- writers date this culiom from 
tory, they ufed to drefs an old the time of the conqueft of 
man in a purple robe, with a Sardinia by Tiberius Sempro- 
child*s bulla about his neck, nius Gracchus, when fuch a 
ahd ery round him, “ Sardiwis number of llaves was brought 
to fell.” By this ceremony from that ifland, that none 
they alluded to the old king or were to be feen fri the markets 
govehior of the Velcntes, who, bat Sardinians* 

4iii war, had behaved like 

(x> Pint. & Dion. HaHc. Ibid. 
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pofliblc: and indeed ♦it was unknown in Rome for near 
fix hundred years, as divorces were, notwithllanding the 
power granted to hufbands 

Romulus, in the latter part of his reign, whether elat- 
ed with his former fuccefies, or carried away with notions 
of arbitrary power, began to enlarge his prerogative be- 
yond its proper bounds, and to pay nq longer any de- 
ference to his great council. The fenators were alTem- 
bled, though merely for form-fake, and to ratify his com- 
mands : but Vv hat principally provoked the fathers wasf 
his fharing the conquered lands among his foldiers, with- 
out confuiting them, and his reftoring to the Veientes 
their hoftages, againft their opinion. This haughty and 
arbitrary carriiige they could not brook; and therefore 
confpired his deftru£tion, which they foon after efieded. 
Romulus having appointed a review of his troops on a 
plain without the city, the fenate attended him thither. 
While he was haranguing them, a fudden ftorm of hail 
and thunder difperfed the army ; and the fen’ators, re- 
maining alone with the king, thought this too favourable 
an opportunity to be neglctled. He was therefore flain, 
and his body immediately conveyed- out of fight. Somp 
writers tell us, that, the better to conceal, the facl, the 
fenators cut him in pieces, each of them carrying away a 
part under his robe. However that be, the fenatoritook 
occafion, from the fecrecy of the fad, and the conceal- 
ment of the body, to perfuadc the multitude, that the, 
king was furrounded by a flame, and fnateWfed up into 
heaven. But this ftratagem did not appeafe the foldicryi 
till Julius Proculus^ a fenator of great diftinftion, having 
aflembled the curiae, told them, that Romulus had ap- 
peared to him, and enjoined him to acquaint his people, 
that it had pleafed the gods he fliould return to heaven, 
from whence he originally came 5 but that be would be 
always a propitious god to tbcmi under the* name of 
Quirinus. As Julius ProciHuSf who was efteemed a man 
of great probityj and bad been always thought a friend to 
Romulus, fwore to the truth of this ftory, all fufpicions 
were removed, and divine honours decreed to the nevV 
deitv •. His death happened on the feventh day of July, 
fn tne thirty-feventh year of hU reign, and fixtieth, or, 
as bthers fay, fifty-fifth year of hU age. Such was the 
end of Romulus, the founder dind firft*king of Rome. 

t Pint, ubi fupra. • • Dion. Hal. Hb. ii. p. 115. Piut Llv. 

hb. i* C 3 p^ j6. 
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He was thought to be the fon of Mars ; and it does not 
appear, that he ever a£led unbecoming that charafters 
for he had, m a Ihort time, made his fniall colony formi* 
(lablc to all the neighbouring nations. Nor were his wif- 
dom and policy inferior to his courage. In a few years, 
he incrcafed his ftibjeds from three thoufand three hun- 
dred men, to forty-feveii thoufand ; and, what is Itill 
furprifing, formed a people out of a gang of flaves and 
profligates, who became mafters . of the world, and yet 
«rere long more renowned for their virtue than for their 
courage or conquefts; After the death of his grandfather 
Numitor, the fovcreignty of Alba devolved upon him j 
but he referved to himfeif no other power over it, than 
that of najning annually a magiflrate, with the title pf 
diftator, to govern it in form of a republic. 

Romulus dying without iffue, the city was much divid- 
ed about the eledion of a new king. The Romans did 
not judge it advifeable to refign the regal authority to the 
Sa^bines $ and the Sabines thought it was but juft that the 
king fhould be chofen out of their nation, fmce they had 
peaceably fubmitted to R-omulus, and contributed, as 
much as the Romans, to the raifing of the city to its pre- 
fent wealth and power. During thefe difputes, the fena- 
tors, to prevent anarchy and confufion, took the fove- 
reignty into their own hands. The two hundred fenatort 
divided themfeives into -decuries or tens. Thefe decuries 
drew lots which fhould govern firft ; and the decury to 
whofe lot itifell, enjoyed the fupreme authority for five 
days, yet in fuch manner, that one perfon only of the 
governing decury had the enfignsof fovcreignty at a time. 
To thefe another decury fucceeded, each of them fitting 
on the throne id his turn, wearing the crown, &c. This 
form of government, which was called interregnum, had 
not Ijifted long when the people, growirlg weary of 
fuch frequent change of mafters, obliged the fathers to 
refolvc on the eleSion of a Idng. The interrex, there- 
fore, for the time being, having fummoned the people, 
addreffed them thus: ** EleS yourfelves a king, O Ro- 
mans ; the fenate gives their confent 5 and if you choofe 
a prince worthy to>fuceced Romulus, the fenate will con- 
firm your choice.’^ The people was fo well pleafed with 
tJfis cendefcenfion of the fenate, that they remitted the 
choice to them : -but the former difficulty ftill remained, 
whetKer the king fhould be a Sabine or a Roman, this oc- 
cafioned long difputes, till at length they came to this 

agree-* 
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agreement, that the Romans Ihould choofe the king, but 
be obliged to ele< 3 : a Sabine K 

There was,, at this time, a Sabine pbilofopber, who 
led a folitary life, and was wholly taken up with the wor- 
fhip of the gods. His name was Numa Pompilius, the 
fourth fon of Pompilius Pompo, an illuftrious Sabine, 
He had married Tatia, the daughter of king Tatius, and, 
together wdth her, remained in his native country, pre- 
ferring the tranquility of a private life to the fplendor of 
a court. Upon the death of his wife, with whom he ha^ 
lived thirteen years, he gave himfelf up entirely to the 
ftudy of wifdom ; and, leaving the city of Cures, confined 
himfelf to the country, wandering from folitude to foll- 
tiule, in fearch only of thofe woods and fountains w^hich 
religion had made facred. His reclufe life gave rife to 
the fable, which was very early received among the Sa- 
bines, that Numa lived in familiarity with the nymph 
Egeria. This man both the fenate and people ftrongly 
folicited to be their king. Then they difpatched Julius 
Proculus and Valerius Volefus, two fenators of dillinftion, 
to acquaint Numa with their refolution, and make him 
an offer of the kingdom. The Sabine philofopher rejeded 
at firft their propofal, but being at laft prevailed upon by 
the arguments and intreatics of the deputies, joined with 
thofe of his father, and of Martius his Hear relation, he 
yielded ; and, having offered facrifices to the gods, fet 
out for Rome, where^he was received, by all ranks of peo- 
ple, with loud fhouts of joy. Spurius Vettius, the inter- 
rex for the day, having affembled the curise, he was elcft- 
ed in due form, and the election was unanimoufly con- 
firmed by the fenate 

This king’s reign was no way memorable for battles or 
conquefls ; for he made it his chief ftudy to quiet all con- 
tentions at home, to reform the manners of the Romans, 
and to eftablifh good policy in the city. The firft ftep he 
took was to difmifs the royal guard of three hundred ce- 
lercs, obferving, that it would not become him to reign 
over a people he diftrufted, or to fufpeft a people that 
compelled him to reign over them. In the next place 
he employed his endeavours to quiet the diffenfions at 
Rome, to bring all the citizens to a perfeG concord and 
harmony among Cherjifclves, and to moderate the warlike 

* Liv. lib. i, cap. 17. «Dion. Hal. lib. ii. p. 118. Plot. Liv. 
ibid. cap. 18. 

ardour 
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ardour of the Romans by imprcflions of religion (F), 
But though Numa had, acxording to Plutarch, right no- 
tions of the Deity, he did not introduce the true worihip 
of the Supreme Being; but authorized both the Sabine 
and Alban fuperllitions, dircefling only order and decency 
in the performance of them. With this view he divined 
the minilfers of religion into eight cladey, namely, cu- 
rioncs, flamines, celercs, augurs, Vciial vi'gins, faiil, 
feciales, and pontifices. The curloiies w vre particular 
priells of each curia: the flamines, fo c.dled irom the 
fallnon or colour of their cnps(G ),. v/cr' priclb, whofe 
minihry was ’confined to fomc pirtiL: ‘'‘ar gon,, from whom 
they took their name, as the Fiamen Diaiis, the Flamcn 
Martialis, &c. the celeres were inferior minideM, whofc 
duty it was to take care of the facrifices, under the direc- 
tion of the tribunes, who had commanded them when 
they were guards to Roinulus: the augurs not only fore* 
tohl future events by the flying of birds, but had many 
other kinds of divination under their province : the Veilals 
were wholly devoted to the goddefs Veda, and ohiigtd, 
under the fevereft penalty, to keep the facred fire in her 
temple perpetually burning : the falii were the guardians 
of the ancilia, or twelve fliiclds, hung up in the temple of 
Mars ; they took their name from their dancing in the ce- 
lebration of the annual feftival inflituted in memory of a 

w Liv. lib. i. cap. .19, 

(F) Plutarch tells us 1 1 ), that which lignified a fort of cap 
he had true notions of the which was peculiar to them* 
Deity ; that is, of a fird prin- Others think they took their 
ciple of all things, impafiable, names Irom the {l ur.c-eoloured 
invifible, incorruptible, and tufts they had on their caps, 
purely intelligible ; and there- They were chufen by the peo- 
fore prohibited the reprefent- pie, and in<uigurated hv the 
ing of God in the vefemblance pontifex maximus. The fla- 
of man or bead. The fame au- mines could not be depolcO but 
thor adds, that, for thefpace ot for very great rcalons. I heir 
one hundred and lixty years, waves, wTio were called flami- 
thcre were no painted nor nicae, partook ot tbeprie^ilhood 
graven images in the Roman of their hufbands, and diaied 
temples or fandluaries, with them the cave or the fa- 

.6) Thefe prieds were fird: crifices. A Harn mica could not 
called, as Plutarch informs us, be divorced on any act^unt ; 
pllearaines, from the Greek and, upon her death, the ha- 
word or the Latin f^Ikus, men loft his Ikcerdotal dignity. 

(i)Pjut. in Noma. 
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miraculous lliicid, which Numa pretended fell down 
from heaven : the buhnefs of the feciales was to demand 
fatisfadfion for the injuries Rome received from her ene- 
mies ; to proclaim war againft them in cafe of refufal; 
and to take care that all treaties with the neighbouring na- 
tions were faithfully obferved: the pontifices (H) were 
the mpft venerable of all the claffes ; their ofhcc was to 
give judgment in all caufes relating to religion; to en- 
quire into the lives and manners of inferior priefts, and to 
punifli them if they faw occalion ; to regulate the feafts. 
facrifices, and all other facred inllitutions ; to determine 
what v^orks (hould be deemed lawful, and what unlaw- 
ful, on feilival days. They had a prefident, with the title 
of pontifex maximus, whole oflice was one of the moft 
honourable in the commonwealth Some fay that Numa 
referved this eminent dignity for himfelf ; and others, that 
he conferred it on his relation, Numa Marcius. 

Numa’sview, in thus multiplying the ceremonies of re- 
ligion, was the more effediually to diveit the Romans 
from purfuits of ambition and violence of arms For the 
fame purpofc, or atlealt to check fo fierce a people, ever 
ready, upon the flighteft occafions, to begin a war, he de- 
dicated a temple to Janus, the fymbol of prudence, which 
looks two ways, and examines what is part, and what 
may come. This temple w'as to (bnd open in time of 
war, and to be (hut in time of peace. He likewifc erc£t- 
ed an altar to BonaFides, or Good Faith, in order to bring 
the republic to be faithful to her treaties, and the private 
citizens to their private contrafts with each other. 'Fhe 
fame fpirit of equity made him introduce another kind of 
deities, under the name of Termini, or Boundaries ; which 
he caufed to be placed on the borders of the Roman Rate, 
and of each man^s private lands. In honour of thefe dei- 
ties he inftituted a feftival, called Terminalia, which was 
annually celebrated on the twenty-fecond or twenty-third 
of the month of February : to remove the Dli Termini 

x Dion. Ha), lib. ii. p. no— 128. 

(H) The word pontifex is, pontifey was in ufe at Romo 
by moft authors, derived from before there were any bridges 
fons faccre,, the repairs of there. He derives it from 
the bridges, which were deem- the word potnis, which, in 
ed facred, being committed to old Latin, ' fignlfied poKXjerful, 
the pontifices. But Plutarch Others take it to be a com- 
fin’ds fault with this etymology, pound oipotjs and facere, where 
and tells us, that ihe word facere figiulies tofacrijice. 


wa9 
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was deemed a facrilcge of fo heinous a nature, that any 
man might kill, with impunity, the tranfgrefTor 

The re^rmation of religion was followed by an improve- Improves 
ment of the laws ; in which he had a particular regard to iuiAtsi 
the prefervation of modefty in women ; nevcrthclefs, he 
permitted hiin^ands to lend their wives, after they had 
bore children. This was a kind of temporary divorce in 
favour of thofe men whofe wives were barren ; but the 
huilDands 11111 continued to have the hnne power over 
thcFn, and could call them home, or leiul them to others^ 
as they plcafcd He reformed the law made by Romulus, 
with relation fotlie pow'er of parents over their children ; 
for he would not fuller a father to fell his fon after mar- 
riage, thinking it unjuft, that a woman who had married 
a free man, Ihould he obliged to live with a llavc. 

For the encouragement of agriculture, Ncma divided Encoura^ts 
the lands, which the late king had obtained by coiiqucft, 
among thofe who had no other occupation ; and the better 
to keep them attentive to the improvement of their farms, 
diftributed titem into pagi, or villages, over each of which 
he appointed a chief or fuperinteiulant, whofe bulinefs 
was to keep a watchful eye over the hufbandmen, to en- 
courage them when diligent, to punifli them when lloth- 
ful, and to make a report to the king of the progrefs of 
agriculture in his didri6t. By thefe means the lands were 
cultivated, and the city dilburdened of the i<lle foldiery, 
who had been accuiiomed, under Romulus, to live by 


rapine 

But the maftcr-plece of Numa’s policy was his diflribut- 
ing the citizens ol Rome into iliflinA bodies of tradefmen. 
The city had been hitheito rent into two fa61:ions, occa- 
fioned by th.e union of the Sabines and firll Romans ; and 
nothing could be more dangerous than fuch a divihon of 
the date, as it were, into two dilTeicnt nations. Numa, 
therefore, to take away all dillimStion of I\oman and 
Sabine, dividcil all the inhabitants according to their 
feveral trades and occupations, making every prolelTion a 
particular company and fociety, and appointing to each 
their refpe61ive courts and privileges. In this divifion the 
muficians had the firrt: rank, becaufe employed in the 
offices of religion : the goldfmiths, carpenters, curriers, 
dyers, taylors, See. formed alfo diftina communities, and 
were allowed to make by-laws among themfelves, to have 
their own feflivals, particular facrifices, &c. Thus the 


D'(lnhutf.s 
the citjx.en5 
tnto 

bodies of 
tradesmen* 


r Plat. Liv. & Dion. Hal. ibid. * Plut. in Numa. 
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Romans and Sabines, being intermixed in the fame focic- 
tics» forget their party*names, and were brought to an 
entire union ^ 

The laft reformation which Numa undertook, was that 
of the calendar. Romulus divided his year into ten 
months, which, according to Plutarch, had* no certain 
or equal number of days, feme confiding of twenty, 
fome of thirty-five, and fome of more**. But Macrobius 
tells us S that he fettled the number of days with more 
equality, allotting to March, May, Qnintilis, and O£l;o- 
ber, thirty-one days; to April, June, Sextiiis, Novem- 
ber, and December, thirty; making up in all three hun- 
dred and four days. Numa was better acquainted with 
the celeftial motions; and therefore, undertaking to reform 
the calendar, added the two months of January and Fe- 
bruary 'Fo corapofe thefe two months he added fifty 
days to the three hundred and four, in order to make 
them anfwer to the courfe of the moon ; he then took fix 
more from the fix months that had even days, adding one 
odd day more than he ought to have done, merely out of 
fuperftition, to make the number fortunate. However, 
he could not allow more than twenty-eight for Febru- 
ary ; and therefore that month was always counted un- 
lucky. Befides, he obferved the difference between the 
folar and lunar courfe to be eleven days ; and, to remedy 
the inequality, he doubled thofe days after every two 
years, adding an interftitial month after February ; which 
Plutarch calls, in one place, Mercedinus ^ and in another 
Mercedonius ' (I). As Numa was fenfible that the folar 

year 

a Plut. in Numa. ** Wem ibid. c Macrob. Saturnal. 

lib. i. cap. la. Plut. in Numa. « Ideax, in Jul.Casf. 


(I) Fcfius fpeaks of certain 
days, which he calls Mercedo- 
jiii dies, becaufe they were 
appointed for the payment of 
workmen and domeftics. Per- 
haps tl>e intercalary month was, 
for the fame reafon, called 
Mercedonius, from the Latin 
wo/d merccs, Unifying wages* 
As for the oipr months, Ja- 
nuary had its liame from Janus ; 
February Was fo called from 


the expiations, fignified by the 
word februa, which were per- 
formed in this month ; March, 
the firft month of Romulus’s 
year, had its name from Mars, 
his fuppofed father ; April, 
frojn Venus, called by the 
Greeks ^A^fokrvi ; May, from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury, 
according to Plutarch (i) ; 
though Macrobius makes the 
Maia, to whom May was con- 


(i) Plut. in Numa. 


fecrated 
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year confided of three hundred fixty-five days, and fix 
hours, and that the fix hours made a whole day in four 
years, he commanded that the month Mercedinus, after 
every four years, fliould confiftof twenty-three days ; but 
the care of thefe intercalations being left to the priefts, 
they put in, or left out, the intercalary day and month, as 
they fancied it lucky or unlucky, and, hy this fuperftiiion 
created fuch confufion, that the feitivals and folemn days 
came, in procefs of time, to be kept at a feafon quite con- 
trary to that when they were firft ininruted ^ 

Numa had now reigned near forty-three years, and was Numa 
in the eighty-fecond of his -age, when he died of a dif- 
temper, which gradually wore him away, without impair- 
ing the vigour of his mind. During his long reign, peace 
had fo foftened the warlike temper of the Piomaiis, that 
it might be literally faid of them, that their weapoi;s were 
changed into inftruments of hulhandry : no inteitine fe- 
ditions, no ambitious defires of the throne, not fo much 
as any murmurs againft the perfon of the king, or his ad- 
min Irftrati on, appeared among them. When he died, he 
was as fincerely lanienied by the Romans, as il every man 
had loll his deareft friend, or his own iathci. Strangers, 
to whom he was equally dear, upon the news of his death, 
flociitd from all p irts to Rome, to celebrate his obfequies, 
bringing along with them perfumes and crowns, to be 
ufed at his funeral. As he had forbidden the burning of 
his body, it was put into a Idone coffin, and buried, pur- 
fuant to his own orders, with the greateft part of the 
books he had written, at the foot of the hill Janiculus 
fK), whither he was carried on the fhoulders of his lena- 
^ tors, 

f Idem ibid. Vide Cenforin. de Die Natali, cap. *o. 

as Quintilis, Sextilis, Septem- 
ber, Odober, November, and 
December. Only Quintilis 
andSextilis afterwards changed 
their names into July and A u- 
guil, in honour of Julius Cae- 
far, and his fucccflbr Auguf- 

(K) The books which he 
ordered to b^ buried with him, 
were dug up agaiu four hun- 
dred years after his death, and 

(3) Ovid. Faft. lib. v. vcr. 73, 

(4) PlutTbid: (5)Macrob.^bid. 


fecrated, the fame with Rhea, 
Ops, or the Karth, and differ- 
ent from Mercuiy*sroother(2); 
Ovid brings it from the word 
majores^ or elders June 

cither comes from juvenrus, 
becaufe this is the youthful and 
gay part of the year {4;, or is 
a coutra^bon of Junonius, ana 
dedicated to the goddefs J^^”® 
(5). The other months had 
their names from their order, 

MarrnK. Tib- i. €30. I*. 
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tors, and followed by all the people, who, with tears and 
lamentations, bewailed the lofs of fo good a prince. He 
left behind him but one daughter, named Pompilia, who 
was married to Numa Marcius, by whom (lie had Ancus 
Marcius, the fourth king of Rome ^ (L). 

The death of Numa was followed by an interregnunij^ 
which proved very fliort, Tullus Hoftilius being unani- 
moully chpfen by the people^ and accepte d by the fen ate. 
Ploftus, the grandfather of Tullus Hoftilius, was origi- 
nally of Medulia, a city of Latium ; but had fettled at 
Rome, about four years after its foundation. There he 
married the famous Herfilia, or, as others will have it, 
her daughter, and had by her Hoftus Hoftilius, the fa- 
ther of Tullus Ploftilius (M). Tullus began his reign. 


g Pint. Dion. Hal. i 

burnt by a decree of the fenate. 
They con lain ccl his reafdns for 
the novelries he hod introduced 
into the Roman worfliip, We 
are Indebted to Varro for this 
accoun-t (r). “ One Tercn- 

tins, {{ays he), had a piece of 
ground neui the Janiculum ; 
Sind a huflMndman of his one 
day accidentally running over 
Numa’s tomb, turned upfome 
of the legi Hater’s books, where- 
in he gave his reafons lor eflab- 
lilhing the religion of the Ro- 
mans on the foundation which 
he left it. The hulbandman 
carried thefc books to the prsc- 
tor, and the prxtor to the fe- 
natc, who, sitter having read 
his frivolous reafons for the re- 
ligions eftabliflimcnts, agreed, 
that the books Ihould be de- 
ftroyed, in purfuance of Nu- 
rna’s intentions. It was ac- 
cordingly decreed, that the 
praetor fhould throw them into 
the fire.” St. Auftln thinks 
there were fome fo^fleps of ina- 
' gic in thefe bodfe, of which 
Kuma had been in his life- 
time fufpeefted. Aurelius Vic- 


by 

Liv. lih. i. cnp. ai, 

tor alTures us, that Niima’s 
motives for the religion he ef- 
tablifhed at Rome were found 
to be lb trivia!, that the fenate 
thought fit to i'upprefs them. 

(L) Some wTitei s have given 
Numa four foiis, w^ho, they 
fay, were afterwards the ftocks 
of four lllufirious families. 
Rut the common opinion is, 
that he had only one daughter, 
named Pompilia ; and fhe is 
faid to have been born to him 
of a fecond wife, by nameLu- 
cretia, whom he married arter 
his election to the crown. An- 
cus Martins, his grandfon, was 
only five )ears old when his 
grandfather died ; and there- 
fore palled by in the next elec- 
tion, as not being of an age fit 
to govern. 

(M) Hoftus had fignalized 
himfelf under Romulus, in his 
wars with the Sabines and Fi- 
denates. He was the firft who 
entered the breach at the tak- 
ing of Fidenae, and was on that 
account rewarded by Romulus 
wuth a mural crown. This was 
the reward bellowed by gene- 


(i) Varro apud S. Auguft. lib. vij, dc Civit. Dei, cap. 14. 

raU 
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tv diftributing certain lands, which were the dcmefnes of 

the crown. aLng fuch of his fubjeas as had no lands of 

the Roman territory, between the two nations : nor 

foon give occafion to expeaation •, for a Roman 

was he Alb,, ..uiacked the rob- 

army, entering ^ „uri^ber ol 

bers, flew , plaufiblc ’ reafon for 

pnfoners. Cluilius,^ t, . , , Romans, convened 

engaging his people m a war ^Iba 

an aflembly, and, 8 . efoimion, that an 

had fuftained. brought to demand futisfae- 

embafl-y fliould be fird ^ \ i,,ould be de- 

tion 1 and, in cafe at lUnue, 'rmlus, 

dared. When the various pretences to 

gueffmg at their errari , ntcan time, Tent 

Jefer giving “'J’f v' J'je,, I’o require (•tisfjttion on 

Se preS A *“ ““ 


Hh zcar 
fwitfi the 
Albantm 


rals on the perfon who firft 
fcaled the walls ot a befieged 
city. In the fecond battle with 
the Sabines, Holtus was killed, 
and his death occaiioned the 


tioning raid of him : but Tul- 

lus HolVilius appeared both to 
the Roman pcop’e and lenatc 
to be pofli ffed ut all > nul- 
lifications 


ana — ••• — >>;: bred in a fuccetii.r to Nnma. 

flight of the Romans (). What fome hiltonaiis lay ot 

verthelefshe had d.lbngu^ed What^ bas no appeai- 
himfelf before the Roman ar- h. e^ . ^ ^ 

he was brought up >" woods, 
and there keptfiierp, as a com- 
mon Ihepherd, it being no y 
credible, that one ot ’he firft 

and moil wealthy ot the Roman 

citizens (hou^employ his Ion 
in that mean wee. 


my w;s 7 ut to flight, in ib 

eminent a manner, ’hatt ere 

membrance of his pliant be- 
haviour was preferred by an in- 

Utiononapillarereaedon 

the field Ot battle V 3)* As tor 
Hoflus Hoftihus, the fon of 
Hoftus, and father ot ful , 
,ve find nothing worth men- 

f») Plin. lib. xvl. cap 4- 
( ) Vid.Maa. lib. in. tap. 4- 


( 3 ) Dion. Hal. lib. in. V- 'J®- 

P ^ bafladors i 
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bafladors ; who, finding Cluilius in the midft of the pub- 
lic forum, difcharged his commiflion, and reminded 
him of the ancient treaty between the two nations; 
whereby it was flipulated, that they fhould never make 
upon each other> till a reparation of injuries on either 
fide Iji^d been pievioufly afked in a friendly manner* To 
this re.ncnilr ince Cluilius anfwered, that he had already 
fent ambanadors ip Tuiliis, but to no eife6l ; and there- 
fore declared war againft him. Hereupon the fecialis, call- 
ing the gods to witnefs, that the Romans had been fjrfl: re- 
fufed their demands, and that they might therefore declare 
war, without any infra^lion of the treaty, left Alba, and fet 
out for Home. Upon the return of the Roman ambafia- 
dors, Tullus font for the Alban deputies ; and, being told 
by them, that their errand was to demand fatisfa£l:ion of 
him, and, in cafe of a refufal, to declare war, the king 
replied, Go, tell your mailer, that the king of Rome 
calls the gods to witnefs which of the two nations firll rc- 
fufed the other fatisfa£lion, that they may caufe all the 
miferi(\s of this war to fall upon thofe who hrlt broke the 
treaty.” Thus did Tullus reduce to bare appearances that 
fincerity which his predeceflbr had laboured to ellablilh in 
Pvome 

The Roman fecialis had allowed Cluilius the fpace of 
^iesde- thirty days before hoftilities fiiould begin; which was no 
€('meanen- fooner elapfcd tliarj both armies took the field : but, when 
gagement, came in fight of each other, their ardour cooled, 

neither party caring to come to an engagement. This in- 
action raifed great murmurs in the Alban army againft 
Cluilius, as ibe aulbor of a mock war; infomucb that, 
not being able to bear their reproaches, be refolved to of- 
fer the Romans battle; or, if they declined it, to force 
their entrenchments : but, next morning, he was found 
dead in bis rent, in the micllt of his guards, without any 
figns of violence ; a circumftance which occafioned va- 
rious conjectures, fame imputing his death to the friends 
of borne, oilrtrs to the anger of the gods, who, they 
faiii, hacl thus puniflied him for beginning an unjuft 
and unneceflary war : but the greater part looked upon 
it as a common accident; and therefore chofe in his 
room one Metius Fufietius, or, as others call him, Suf- 
fetius, a mam no lefs famous for his hatred to the 
Roman name " than Cluilius. He had been one of the 
chiet promoters of the wdv ; but, whether he diftrulled 
Ins own fkiil in the management of it, or did not care to 

i Liv* Ub. i. cap. tz. 
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venture an engagement, he continued, under various pre- 
tences, in the fame inaftivity which he had blameii in 
his predeceflbr. In the mean time, he received certain 
advice, that the Veientes and Fidenates were preparing 
to attack both armies, when they fhould be weakened by 
a battle. This intelligence ftill encreafcd his delays ; and 
he now thought of nothing but coming to a conference 
with the king of the Romans, and changing the prepara- 
tions for war into a fihccre reconciliation h 

With this view he marched out of his entrenchn^ents ; 
and Tullus, not doubting but his defign was to ofFcr him 
battle, went out to meet him ; but he was greatly fur- 
prifed to find, that the Alban, indead of coming to an 
engagement, demanded an interview. However, he Jn inter* 
readily granted him his requeft ; and the two commanders be* 
came to a parly at the head of their refpe£live armies. 

After reciprocal falutations, and proreftations of friend- 
fliip, as if it had never been interrupted, FufFetius ac- 
quainted the Roman king with the confpiracy of the Vi- 
entes and Fidenates, and produced the letters he had re- 
ceived from his friends in Fidenae. TuJIus acknowlegcd, 
that he had received the fame intelligence ; which had in- 
duced him to keep v lihin his camp, and prevented his 
undertaking any thing againft the Albans. Both con- 
fented to end the quarrel in an amicable manner, and ex- 
preffed a willingnefs to unite the two nations ; but in or- 
der to make the union more durable and perfedt, Tullus 
propofed that all, or at leaft the chief, families of Alba 
fliould remove to Rome ; or, in cafe they were unwilling 
to leave their native city, that one council fhould be 
cflablifhed to govern both cities, under the dired^ion of 
one of the two fovereigns. FufFetius took afide thole who 
attended him, to confult with them about thivS propofal i 
but they, though willing to come to a union with the Ro- 
mans, abfolutely refufed to leave Alba ; fo that the only 
difficulty remaining was, to fettle which city flmuld have 
the fuperiority. Fuffetius fpoke in favour of Alba, alleg- 
ing, that fhe was the metropolis, or mother-city ; whereas 
Rome was but a colony. Tullus urged in behalf of Rome 
her fuperiority in wealth and power; and, in the clofe of 
his fpeecb, propofed to terminate the difpute bv a fingle 
cqmbat between himfelf and FufFetius. The Alban gene- 
ral declined to enter the lifts with Tullus, and made a 
new propofal ; which was, that three champions Ihould 


t Liv, lib. j. cap. *3- 


be 
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be cbofen out of each camp to decide the difference. To 
this Tull us agreed. 

The agreement was no fooner known in the two ar- 
mies, than it excited a ftrong emulation among the young 
warriors, for the honour of being chofen to this im- 
ponant combat; but while the choice of the cham- 
pions was yet in fufpenfe, Fulfetius call his eyes upon 
three Albans, whofe birth had fomething wonderful in 
^TkeUora^ it. Dionyfius Halicarnafl'enris gives us the following 
account of it ; Sequinius, an illullrious citizen of Alba, 
had two daughters ; one he married to Curiatius, a citi- 
zen of Alba *, and the other to Horatius, a citizen of 
Rome. Thefe two fillers were brought to-bed on the 
fame day, each of three male children, who were now in 
the flower of their age, and remarkable for their flrength 
and dexterity. The Alban general, therefore, imagining 
that the gods had brought them into the world, on purpofe 
to determine the fate of their refpe6live countries with 
their fwords, communicated his thoughts to the king of 
Rome, and exhorted him to pitch upon the three Horatii, 
as he had fixed his choice on the three Curiatii. Tullus 
accordingly propofed the matter to the Horatian family ; 
hut would lay no ^eftraint upon them. The three young 
heroes anfwered, that they could not difpofe of their lives 
without his confent from whom they had received them. 
Old Horatius, the father of the three brothers, under 
no fmall apprehenfion of a combat, wherein much of the 
blood of his family would be fpilt ; and, as an additional 
concern, one of his daughters was betrothed to one of the 
Curiatii. However, the love of his country getting the 
better of all other conliderations, be left bis children to 
their own choice. When he undcrflood, that they, fol- 
lowing the example of the Cuiiatii, prcfeired a glorious 
death, or important victory, to an inglorious life, he lifted 
up his eyes to heaven, and, embracing his children, cried 
out, “ 1 am a happy father!” and then commanded them 
to declare his confent to the king. 

*r/te^difpute combat of the Horatii and Curiatii being pro- 

M^^and claimed in both camps, Tullus led the former, and Fufle- 
Rome de- tius the latter, the people ftrewdng the way, as they pafled, 
tided by with flowers, and putting garlands on their heads ; for 
them, were looked upon as victims, who had volun- 

tarily devoted themfelves for their country. A plain, 
lying between the two camps, was chofen for the place 


Dion. Hah lib. iii. p. 148. 
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of the combat ; and the two kings advanced, with their 
champions and fecialcs, to the middle of it, w'herc, hefore 
the engagement began, they concluded a treaty, which 
ferved as a pattern for mofl of the treaties that were ever 
after made by the Romans (N). This foiemnity beiTig h- 

ni Ihed, 


(N) Of this treaty Livy 
gives us the following account : 
Firf>, one of the college of the 
feciales, named Marcus Va- 
lerius, alking king Tull us, 

Whether he gave him or- 
ders to conclude a peace with 
the pater patratus of the Al 
bans the king anfwercd, 
“ lie did.” ‘‘ Give me then 
(re^.'H<^d the herald), “ the lign 
of my commifPon.” The fign 
was ' 7 he fome v( rvain plucked 
up i)y the roots. Yes, v^n- 
fwc^ed the king , bring me 
fome vervain that is pure.” At 
theie worris the feci ills went 
and gaihered fome vervain on 
a llitle hill, brought it, and 
went on thus ; “ Do you then 
appoint me to be fecialis and 
pi nipotentiary of Rome to the 
Alhans, and engage to protect 
my etjuipage and retinue ? 

Yes, (rejdied the king), fo 
far as is conhftent with my in- 
and that of the Roman 
people.” I'hen Valerius, the 
fecialis, appointed Spurius Fu- 
lins to be pater patratus of the 
treaty, by crowning him with 
vervain. His office, as fuch, 
was to pronounce aloud the 
words of the oath in the name 
of the Roman king and people, 
and to repeat the whole form ot 
the treaty. After this ceremo- 
nial, which palled only among 
the Romans, the new parer pa- 
tratus read the articles of the 


convention in the pre fence of 
the Albans, and then exprelfcd 
himfelf thus: “Hear, () Ju- 
piter ; hear, O pater patratus 
of the Alban people ; hear, O 
Alban people ; ofrhefe articles, 
as 1 have jull now read them 
out ol thofe waxen tablets, 
without fraud or deceit, and 
as they have been tioin one end 
to the other clearly underllood, 
the Roman people will never 
be the fil'd violators. If th -y 
Ihould violate them by public 
authority, and by fraud, may 
Jupiter at that infiant rtrike 
them, as I lhall now drike this 
vitStim ! May thy droke, great 
Jupiter, be as much heavier 
as thy power is greater !” At 
which wtJids he killed a fow, 
which was to be offered up as 
a facrifice, in confirmation ot 
the treaty, by a blow on the 
head with a flint. The herald* 
of the Albans took the like 
oaths, and ulfo offered their fa- 
crifices ( 1 ) . 

As t-o the pater patratus, it is 
not eafy to determine whether 
he was a condant officer, and 
chief of the feciales, or only a 
temporary minifter elected tor 
the denouncing of vvar, or mak- 
ing a peace, which were both 
done by him. Rofinus makes 
him the condant governor or 
head of the feciales (2): Fe- 
nedella looks upon him as a 
diftiiuft officer (3). Pomponlus 


(1) Liv. lib. i. cap. *4- (*) Rofin. lib, iii. cap. »i. 

dc Invent. Rcr. lib. iv. cap. 14* 


(3) Ana. 
Loftus 
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infhed, the Roman and Alban champions advanced, with a 
flow pace, each towards his antagonift ; but when the peo- 
ple cxpcded to fee them engage, they quitted their arms, 
and flow to embrace each other with all the marks of the 
mod tender and fuicere friendihip. At this moving fight, 
the fpe'dators, not able to rcilrain their tears, began to 
complain of their kings, for engaging fo near and affec- 
tionate relations to died each other's blood. But the ten- 
dernefs of the young heroes did not ab^te their courage ; 
each of them refumed his arms, and chofc his adverfary. 
Then the combat began with great impetuoGty (O). The 
noife of their arms w'as already heard at a great diflance, 
and the air rung with a confufed mixture of fliouts and 
acclamations from both camps, as cither of the comba- 
tants appeared to have the advantage- The Ikill and dex- 
terity of the champions kept the viftory long in fufpenfe. 
T<woofthe At length, the eldeil of the Horatii received a mortal 
horaiii wound, and fell. At this fight the Albans triumphed ; 
fiaini and their joyful acclamations threw the Romans into the 
utmoft confternation, which was foon after changed into 


L®tus (4), and Polydore Vir- 
gii (5), are of opinion, that 
he was only chofen by one of 
the fcciales upon fuch occaiions 
as we have juft now mentioned. 
No perfon was intrufled with 
this office, but who had a fa- 
ther and a fon both aliv.e ; and 
therefore pater patratus is no 
more than a more perfeft fort 
of father, as they Imagined 
him to be, w'hofe own father 
was ftill living after he himfelf 
had been a father forforae time. 
That a pater patratus fliould 
he always chofen for the above 
mentioned purpofes, was, ac- 
cording to fome writers, a po- 
litical law efiabHft:ed by Nu- 
nva, that king being 
apprlfed, that a man, who 
had a father and children a- 
live, would be more inclined 
to be faithful to his countiy, 
and promote the common in- 
levclb Some think that the 


pater patratus was fo called 
a patrando jurejurando ; that 
is, from the oath he w^as o- 
bliged to take to atteft the 
juftice of his demand. Feftus 
fays, he was fo called, be- 
caufe, by virtue of his com- 
miffion, he a^led as pater pa- 
tria;, that is, father of his 
country. 

(O) Dlonyfius HalicarnaflT- 
enfis, by telling us, that the 
eldeft of the Curiatii chofe out 
the eldeft of the Horatii ; and 
that the other two chofe their 
adverfaries according to their 
age ; feems to infinuate, that 
the two lifters had each three 
children one after another, and 
at different births ; for he 
plainly fuppofes, that they 
were not all of the lame age. 
But this difference of age moft 
authors explain by the order 
in which the laws placed 
twins. 


(4) Pomp. Lwtus de Sacerdot. Rom. cap. 6* 
Virg. lib. iv- cap, 6. 


<5) Polyrf. 
defpair 



a^id all the 
Curiatii by 
theremain^ 
intj liura- 
tius. 
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defpair, when they faw the fecond Horatius, pierced 
through by another of the Curiatii, expire on the body of 
his brother : but the three Alban brothers were all wound- 
ed, and the remaining Horatius appc.ired unhurt and vi- 
ciorous- However, not thinking hiniielf a match for the 
three brothers together, \ie made ulc of a llrat.igcm to 
feparalc them ; he retreated, as if he fled •, aird the Cu- 
riatii purfuing him, but at unequal ditlanees, as their 
ftreneth allowed them, the Roman champion, turmiig 
Ihort upon them, llew' them all fingly, before one could 
come to the afliftance of the other; and, elated with tins 
viaorv, feized the fpolls of the vanquiflted ; while the 
Roman camp refounded with joyful aeclamat.ons in ho- 
nour of their hero. Thus Rome gained the fupenonty over 
Alba her mother-city ; which Fuffetius atKiiowlegcd on 
the field of battle, faluting king '1 uilns as Ins loveieign, 
and alkinc him wdiat were his commands lullus an- ^ 
fwered command you to keep the Alb in youth m 

Snefs to march at my orders, in cafe I make war with 

“'AlrSli' re,,.cn..l .. >V?..r o/ It “ 

bro-.h’c„. .Lng which 

fire had wrought with her own hands for the Cui rains to 
ihe betrothed, could not forbear tearing 

whom Ihc had been betroi , brother with 

?h“ s X HhSSs 

his hands in the blood of his unfeafon- 

S^iFno. aih'w hi. 

S: 

The,’ ,h "hgliTit lahgere” J” IgeJIfoThinhil ~ 

■S" gS laToSlf.1. if i 0 ..a ghi^ 

S*. htS .o1- Vhghloraii^^^^ E; 


1 Liv. Ub. i. cap. * 5i *®' ^ 


whom 
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battk ; and, haring obliged them to flielter thcmfelvcg 
within their walls, by cutting off all fuccours and provi- 
fions, reduced them to fuch a ftate, that they furrendered 
at diferetion. The ring-leaders of the revolt were pu- 
niftied, but the reft fufered to continue in their native 
city, under the fame form of government, only depend- 
ent upon Rome So complete a viSory procured him the 
honours of a triumph, in which the fpoils of the con- 
quered enemy were carried before him as trophies* 

As the power and wealth of Rome were much increafed 
by thefe repeated victories, and the deftrudlion of Alba, 
Tullus demanded latisfatlion of the Sabines, who were 
a very powerful nation, for the infults which had been 
fcu-merly offered to fome Roman citizens at the temple of 
the goddefs Feronia, which ftood at the foot of Mount 
Sorade, upon the banks of the Tiber, and was frequented 
both by the Sabines and Romans iP). The Sabines, hav- 
ing folicited in vain the neighbouring nations to join them, 
kept themfclves for fome tim* on the defenfive : but at 
length, being provoked by Tullus, who laid wafte their 
country, they came to an engagement, which proved fo 
bloody, that both nations, terrified with the numbers of 
their ilain, retired into their refpe^tive countries, without 
attempting any thing more that campaign. Next year 
the war was renewed with more fury than before. Both 
armies met in the neighbourhood of Eretum, a town 
about thirteen miles from Rome, and fought with incre- 
Oa'ms a vi£lory inclining to neither fide till Tullus, 

compleu ijufpiring his men with new courage, by making a vow to 
vulorjf iiiftitute on the fai^ne day a feftival, in honour of Saturn 
v^ver the Qpg ^ Qj^ gained a complete viftory. The conquer- 


(P) The goddefs Feronia 
prcllded over forefts, gardens, 
and orchards, and is thought 
by fome to be the fame with 
Flora or Proferpine. Her tem- 
ple was frequented by the 
neighbouring nations, who 
came to pay their homage, and 
make offerings to the deity, 
which they worftiippedin com- 
mon. A fair was kept anj^u- 
ally near her temple, and the 
preceding years lome Roman 
citizens had been on that oc- 


cafion robbed, and kept in cap-, 
tivity, by the Sabines, who re- 
fufed to fet them at liberty, 
when demanded by their coun- 
try, faying, that the Romans 
had ufed them in the fame 
manner by opening an afylum, 
and peopling Rome with their 
fugitives, 

( Q.) The feftivals of Sa- 
turn and Ops, or Rhea, were 
kept in the month of Decem- 
ber, under the name of Sa- 
turt^alia and Opaiia, which 
were 
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C(1 hail no other refource than to implore the clemency of 
the conqueror; and Tullus granted them a peace upon 
his own terms 

Tullus, fluihed with fuccefs, fummoned all the laatin 
towns, which had been dependent on Alba, to iubm'it to 
the Roman laws*, and follow the fortune of their metro- 
polis. Upon this citation it was rcfolved, in a general 
aiTembly of the Latins held at Feronium, that they flu>uld 
not by any means fubmit to Rome, but to the utmoh of 
their power maintain their ancient independency. Two 
generals were eleded by the allembly ; to wit, Ancus 
Publicius of Cora, and Spuiius Veellius of Lavinium, to 
whom full power was granted of declaiing war, oi makr 
Ing peace, as they (hould think fit. However, the Ho- 
mans did not deem it advifeable to make war upon them 
in a regular manner : they contented themlelvc\s with 
making inroads and inciirfions, and ddlroying their h.ir- 
vcli. Med alia alone, which had received a colony in Ro- 
mulus's time, and had now joined the Latins, was taken, 
and, as was then thought, rendered incapabiC of taking 


up arms again. .... , r i 

Some years after, the Sahincs, thinking themiclvcs in 
a comlition to repair their ancient Ioffes, invaded the Ro- 
man territories, and, dividing themlelves ni'o Iniall par- 
ties over-ran the whole country. As they met with little 
oppofition, they began to entertain thoughts of laying 
fiece to Rome; but Tullus defeated them in a pitched 
battle, and made them once more fenhhle ot the fupen- 

"fullus, being now advanced in years, fell into fuperffi- 
tion, and was e-afily impofed upon by Itoriis o piodigies, 
and voices from heaven. Sometimes they to.d him, that 
it had rained ftones on the hill of Alba, anu fometimes 
that a voice from heaven had been heard there, com- 
manding the Albans to refumc their ancient ecrcmonies. 


® Dion. Hal. p. ^75* Liv. ibid. 


were, properly fpcaking, one 
and the fame folemnity, con- 
tinued for feveral days toge- 
ther. The feftival appropri- 
ated to SAturn was fixed to the 
fixteenth of the calends of Ja- 
nuary, and that of Ops the 
fourteenth. Dionyfius ol Ha- 
licarnaflus aferibes the ori- 
gin of them to Tullus Hoiti- 

VoL. IX. 


lius's vow. But Macrobius 
affurcs us, that they were ce- 
lebrated in Iialy, long be- 
fore the building of Rome. 
Servants had at this time a 
right of being ferved by 
their mailers, wearing their 
deaths, and reproving them 
for their faults* 


E c 


I'nkes Mr- 
Julia, a 
Latin etty^ 


Drfi>eits the 
6eibi/irs a 
JuuHii 
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Mdrcius, 
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The king believed thefe prodigies, and appointed cxpla- 
tory facrifices for nine days, which gave rife to the cuftom 
of employing nine days to appeafe heaven, as often as 
men were alarmed with prodigies of this kind. As to 
the manner of his death, authors difagree : fome tells us, 
that he was killed by lightning, with his wife, children, 
and whole family : others are of opinion, that he died by 
the hands of Ancus Marcius, his ifucceflbr, who flew him 
and his whole family, while they were performing a do- 
meftic facrifice ; and then fet fire to the palace, to con- 
ceal his crime. He died after a reign of thirty-three years, 
leaving the city greatly encreafed, but the dominions 
nearly the fame as they had been in the time of Romulus p. 

After a fhort interregnum, the people and fenate unani- 
moufly chofe Ancus (R) Marcius, the grandfon of Numa, 

P Liv. lib. i. cap. 31. 

(R) Every Roman had, ge- he could not flretch out to its 
neraily fpeaking, three, and full length. Wc nnill obferve 
fometimes four names : the here, that the ingen ui alone, 
firft^was called prsenomen, the or thofe who were trec-born, 
fecond nomcn, the third cog- were allowed to take three 
iiomen, and the fourth agno- names ; for the Haves in ancient 
men. The nomen fhewed the times had no name, but what 
family from which he was they borrowed from the prseno- 
fprung; the prienomen and men of their mailers ; as Luci- 
cognomen were often nick- por, Publipor, Marcipor, thatis 
names, taken from the circum- Luciipuer. Publii pucr, &c, or 
fiance of the perfon*s birth, or the Have of Lucius, of Publius, 
hisdefe6ts, or bodily qualities; &c. When this cuflom grew 
and the agnomen was a title of out of fafliion, the Haves were 
honour, as Africanus, Germa- ufually called by fonic name of 
nicus, See* Thus the prince their own, which was often 
of the Roman orators was call- taken from their country, as 
ed Marcus Tullius Cicero. Syrus, Geta, &c. Upon their 
The prsenomen Marcus fignl- manumiflion they took the 
fied, that he was born in the praenomen and nomen of their 
month^of March ; his nomcn, mafters ; but, inftead of the 
or name Tullius, was that of cognomen, made nfe of their 
his family; and his cognomen, former name, as Marcus Tul- 
or furname, Cicero, alluded to lius Tiro, the freedman of Ci- 
the mark or wart he had in his cero. After the fame manner 
face, w'hich was like a vetch, it was cuftomary for any fo* 
called by the Latins deer, reigner, who had been made 
Valerius tells us, that Marcius free of Rome, to bear the prae- 
had the name of Ancus from nomen and noinen of the per- 
the Greek word becaufe fon by whofe means he hud ob^ 

lie had a crooked arm| which tained that privilege. 

by 
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by his daughter Pompilia, and Marcius his relation, the 
fon of that Marcius who perfuaded Numn to accept 
of the kingdom •, and afterwards killed himfelf, becaufe 
he was not cliolen in his room. The new king began his Yr. of FL 
reign by endeavouring to rellore the religious ceremonies 
which had been negledled in the laft reign, to their for- 
mer ufe, and to revive hulbandry, advif.ng bis fubjefts to \j 
lay afide all forts of violence, and to return to their peace- 
^able employments. 'Notwithdanding this feeming incli- 
nation to peace, Ancus undoubtedly loved war, and 
was defirous of the honours of a triunjph However, 
the love he aflcc^l;e(l for the a-ts of pcaec gained him the 
afFeftions of his rubje£fs ; but, at the fame time, drew 
upon him the contempt of the neighhoiiriiig nations. 

The Latins Vv'cre the hrll who made him give u ay to his ///> 7uar 
martial inclination. ') hefc, pretending that their treaty 
with the Piomans wrs liO longer binding than while king 
Tullus lived, made inroads into the territories of Rome. 

Ancus therefore refolved to be revenged on them *, but, 
out of refped to the laws of Num.a, omitted no ceremony 
in declaring war, which that law-giver had appointed (S^', 

He 


(S') The ceremonies were as 
follow : a fecialis was fent to 
the Larins, to demand fatisfac- 
tion. He no ioaner arrived oii 
the borders, than he ciied out: 
“ Great Jupiter, and yc con- 
fines of the Latin nation, 
hearken to juflice. ^ I come 
hither with a dep\itation from 
the Roman people, in all the 
legal forms ; and I demand, 
that credit he given to what I 
fay.” After this formal de- 
claration, he laid open his de- 
mands ; and then calling Jupi- 
ter to witnefs the truth of what 
hefaid, he purfue.dthus : “ If 
I have unjulfly and impioully 
made thefe demands, mayelt 
thou, great god, never fiiffer 
roe to return to my own coun- 
try ! ’’ He repeated thefe 
words at his entering the Latin 
territory ; then to the firllper- 
fon he met ; afterwards at the 
gate of the city ; and, laflly. 


in the markct-placc. If in 
about thirty days his demands 
were not fatislied. he added to 
what’ he had faid before : “ O 
Jupiter, Juno, thou Romulus, 
and all yc gods of heaven, of 
earth, and of hell, hearken ! 

I call you all to witiiefs, that 
the Larins are iinjulL We' 
w’ill therefore enter into deli- 
beration* at Rome on the pro- 
per means of obliging them to 
give us juft fatisfadfion.” No 
fooncr was the fecialis return- 
ed, than the king referred the 
affair to the fenate, addreffing 
himfelf, according to the form 
preferibed by Nunia, to each 
particular fenator, in thefe 
words : “ Say, wdiat think you 
of the refufal, which the pater 
patratus and the whole nation of 
the Latins have given the pater 
patrarus of the Romans, of re- 
ftoring and granting us w'hat 
wre demanded of them ?” To 
E e 2 which. 
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He takes 
fe*veral 
cities from 
thm. 


His war 
*witk the 
FidenateSi 
Sahinesy 
Feientesy 
and Vol/d, 


He then took the field, with an army confifting entirely 
of new-raifed troops, marched to Politorium, a Latin 
city, and made himfelf mafterof the place before the La- 
tins could relieve it. He fpared the city, and only tranf- 
pjaiited the inhabitants to Ronre, fettling them with thofe 
of Tillena and Ficana, two other cities of Latium, which 
he likewife took, on the hill Aventinus. Next year he 
retook Politorium, which the Latins had repcoplcd ; and 
upon this fecond reduclion demolilhed it entirely. He 
then laid fiege to Medulia, a place of great flrength, 
which he reduced, after having led his troops four years 
fuccelTively againil it. He likewife made himfelf mailer 
of Ficana, dellroying it with fire 'and fword. This city 
he had taken in the beginning of the war, but, having 
ncgle6led to demolifii it, the Latins had pofTelfed them- 
felves of it *, and it was with the utmdll (U.Ticuity that he 
reduced it the fecond time. The i/atins, enraged, but 
not difeournged, at their lolles, made great ’^reparations, 
and took the field with all the forces they could draw to- 
gether. But Aliens, having defeated them in a pitched 
battle, obliged them to fue for a peace; and triumphed 
at Rome for the advantages he had gained ‘i. 

The Fidenaies, Veientes, andVoifei, felu likewife tlic 
effe£ls of his martial difpolltion. The Fidenates had re- 
volted during the Latin war*, and it was no fooner ended, 


q Livr lib. i. cap 33. 


which each fenator gave this 
anfwer, “ Let us again de- 
mand our rights by a juft and 
lawful war : this is the opinion 
for which I declare^’ When 
the greater part of the fenators 
had thus declared their opi- 
nion, the war was confidered 
as unaiumouily agreed on. 
Then the fecialis went to the 
confines of the enemy^s 'coun- 
try, carrying in his hand a ja- 
velin, which was dipped in 
blood, aad either headed with 
iron, or burnt at the end. 
When he arrived on the terri- 
tories of the Latins, he pro- 
nounced the following form of 
WTords in the prefence of at 


leaiV three perfons, not under 
fourteen years of age : “ On 
account of the damages which 
the Latin nation bus done the 
Roman people, and in obe- 
dience to a decree made by the 
fciiaie and people of Rome, 
importing that w'ar be declared 
againft the Latins ; I, and the 
Roman people, declare and 
begin it..*' At thefe words he 
threw a dart upon the enemy’s 
lap.ds. It is to be obfcivcd 
beie, that at this time no ufe 
was made of the king’s name 
or authority,* he never being 
mentioned, but only the fc- 
n ate and people ( I ), 


(i) Liv. lib. i. cap. 32,’ 


than 
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than Ancus marched agalnft them, and took their city hy 
fap ;* this being the firlt inflance we meet with in the Ro- 
man hiftory ol: that kind of attack. The king dug a w.iy 
under-ground from his camp, quite under the walls of hi- 
denae; and his men, having by that contrivance entered 
the city without being obferved, opened the gates to their 
companions, and put Ancus in poflelHon of the place, in 
which he left a ftrong garrifon, after having can fed thofe 
to be put to death who had been moll adivc in the re- 
volt. He next marched againft the *Sabines, who had re- 
newed hoftilities, defeated their united forces, and granted 
them a peace upon honourable terms. Over the Veien- 
tes he obtained two complete vidories, for which a tii- 
umph was decreed him by the fenate 

Rome was greatly enlarged in this king^s reign ; for he 
not only carried the walls round the Aventinc hill, but 
alfo inclofed the hill Janiculum, which hood on. the other 
fide of the Tiber, and made it a fort of citadel for Home. 
In order to open a communication between the city and 
the new citadel, he built the bridge Sublicius (T), over the 
Tiber, where it wafiies the foot of the Aventinc hill. He 
likewife made a large ditch, called Fofia C)uiritiiun, which 
was no fmall defence againft thofe who came from the 
plains. And now the city having received a gr^at iu- 
creafe, Ancus, to fupprefsthe licentiourneis ol fuch mul- 
titudes of people, built a large prilon in the Roman forum. 
But he did not content himfelf wdth enlarging the city: 
he likewife extended its dominions ; for having taken 
from the Vcieiites the Mefian foreil, the icrrirories fd 
Rome reached quite to the fea, where he built the port 
and city of Oftia, to fecure the advantages of trade to his 
fubjetfls. About this town he caufed many lalt-pits to be 
dug ; and the diftribution of fait whicli he made among 
his fubje£ls at this time, gave rife to thofe public liberali- 
ties called congiaria, from the wwd con^msy a mcalure 
ufed among the ancient Romans. He rebuilt the temple 


r Dion. Hal. hb. ni. p. i?*- 


(T) Some writers derive the 
name Sublicius from the piles 
on which it flood, that being 
the import ot the Latin word 
fuhVica ; others from the an- 
cient word which lignifies 
to ]oiru Neither iron nor cop- 
pe r were made ufe of in build - 
mg this biidge; both being 


equally prohibited, if we be- 
lieve Ihutarch, by an ancient 
oracle. The care of keeping it 
in good repair belonged firlt to 
the pontifices, and utterwards^ to 
the qu:t*ltors. It w'as tlic iirll 
bridge that was built over the 
Tiber, and perhaps in Italy. 
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of Jupiter Ferctrius, after a more (lately and magnificent 
manner ; and fpent the latter years of his reign in improv* 
iiig the city, and enriching the citizens. He died, after 
a reign of twenty*four years, during which he (hewed 
himfclf no way inferior to any of his predecefibrs, in the 
arts either of peace or war. Plutarch fays, he died a 
violent dcaih ; but is contradicted by moft of the ancients. 

Ancus left two fona, one an infant, the other near fif- 
teen years of age, both under the tuition of Tarquin ; not 
fufpeCling that a (Iranger, who had lately fettled at Rome, 
could gain the fuflrages of the people, in competition 
wdth his fon, and place the crown o!» bis own head. 
Tarquin was the fon of a rich merchant of Corinth, who, 
to fecure his great wealth from the rapine of Cypfelus, 

tyrant of that place, had left his native country, and 
fettled in Tarquinii, one of the moll famous cities of He- 
truria. There he married a woman of difiinClion, and 
hud by her two fons, to whom lie gave Hetrurian names, 
culling the one Arunx, and the other Lucumo Arunx, 
who was the eldcft, died before his father ; and though 
he left his v'ife with child, yet his father, not knowing it, 
and dying foon after, left his whole cflate to Lucumo, his 
fecofid fon : fo that the pofthumous fon of Arunx was 
difinherited before he was born, and therefore took the 
name of Egerius, from e^ere^ to '^uant, Lucumo, being 
now in pofi'efllon of his father’s imincnfe riches, afpired 
to the higheft dignities in Tarquinii, his wife Tanaquil, 
who was of a noble extratlion, inflaming his ambition ; 
but being looked upon in Hctriiria as a llranger, he was 
debarred from acquiring any coniiderabie poll in the coun- 
try where he dwelt. Roufed therefore by the reproaches 
of the afpiring ^fanaquil, he refolved to remove to Rome, 
where two Sabines bad been raifed to the throne, and 
where pcrfonal merit was the .fureft and only means of 
arriving at the firft dignities of the ftatc (U). He was no 

(U) The fuccefs which at- the clouds ; but at length came 
tended the new-comers gave down with great rapidity, and 
rife to the folloiving fable ; to , left the hut on Lucumo’s head, 
wit, that as Tarquin vvds on Hereup»)n Tanaquil, who is 
the road with his wife, in an faid to have been Ikilled in the 
ppen chariot, an eagle appear- art of augury, embracing her 
in^ over his head, at the foot hufband with tendernefs, in a 
pf^ the Jkhfculum, fnatched off tranfport of joy, explained to 
his hat, and foarin^ up again, him the happy prefuge of hit 
^as loft for fome time among future grandeur (ij. 

(i) Liv, ubi fupra. 
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fooner admitted citizen of Rome, than he endeavoured to 
appear entirely Roman, changing the praenomcn of I,;i- 
cumo into Lucius, and the nomen, or name Damaratu;^, 
which favoured too much of the Greek, into Tarquinins, 
borrowed from Tarquinii, where he had been brought up. 
As for the cognomen of Prifcus, or Old, it was not pro- 
bably given him till after his death, when it was ufcd to 
diflinguifli him from the other Tarquin. The polite and 
engaging behaviour of the Greek, now become a Homan, 
foon gained him the favour of the people, and made him 
known in the court of Ancus, into whofc favour he art- 
fully infinuated himfelf ; and left his immenfe riches 
(hould create fufpioions in a city which was yet poor, he 
offered to depofit them in the public treafury, to fupply 
the wants of the public. As he was not ignorant, that 
military exploits were a fure ftep to great honours, he not 
only contributed to the expences of the war out of his 
eftate, but, in all expeditions, diftinguKlied himfelf in a 
very eminent manner. In the war with the Latins he 
fought on foot, and againft the Veientes fignalized him- 
felf at the head of the Roman cavalry ; fo that the king, 
in confideration of his gallant behaviour, raifed him to 
the rank of a patrician and fenator. As he was no lefs 
^prudent in council than formidable in arms, he fhone in 
the fenate from his lirft admiflion into it *, and his advice 
was always followed by the king, in military expedi- 
tions *. 

Tarquin, looking upon the death of Ancus as a critical 
time to attempt mounting the throne, brought on the 
election with the utmoft expedition, and caufed the curix 
to be fummoned, before young Marcius M^as quite hfteen. 
For the greater precaution, he took care to keep his pupil 
out of the fight of the people during the comitia. and, 
for that purpofe, fent him into the country on a hunting- 
match. In the mean time, he carried on his intrigues, 
and gained fome by money, and others by promifes. 
was the firft who introduced into Rome the cuftoni of fo- 
liciting for offices, and making intereft to obtain them ; 
the Romans having, till his time, concealed from the 
world the defire they had of obtaining the higheft pods : 
but the Greek, who was above thefe timorous Icruples, 
plainly begged the kingdom, in an harangue which he 
made to the people, urging the' example of Tatius and 
Numa, the firft an enemy as well as a ftfangcr, and the 

® Dion, Hah lib. iii. p. 1S4, 185. 
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fecond wliolly unacquainted with the city; whereas he 
w^as not only a friend to the Romans, but had fpent all 
his riches among them, and was fo well acquainted with 
the laws and cuftoms of Rome, that the late king bad em- 
ployed him in affairs, both civil and military, of the 
greateft confequence. Then he artfully infinuated his paft 
fervices ; and, as 1:he people had a high opinion of his 
merit, they commanded him {for that was the term then 
ufed) to take upon him the management of public af- 
Yr. of FI. fairs. In the beginning of his reign, to fhrengthen his 
f ' 73 ^; party in the fenate, and reward thofe who had {hewn moft 
zeal in his election, he created a hundred new fenators, 
U. C. 138. were called fenatores minorum gentium, becaufe 

chofen out of the plebeian families* However, they had 
^Tarquin the fame authority in the fenare as the other fenators, and 
elr^ed their children were deemed patricians. 

"c'fir ^ ^ Latins, from whom he took 

with the cities of Apiolic, Crufluniinum, Nomentum, and 

Collatia. The inhabitants of Apiolae were fold for flaves, 
but thofe of Crufluminum and Nomentum, having fub- 
mitted after their revolt, were treated with great cle- 
mency. Collatia, whith was more obllinate, met with a 
more fevere treatment: the inhabitants were difarmed, 
and obliged to pay a large fum of money. As for the 
city, he thought he might difpofe of it as he pleafed; and 
therefore gave the fovereignty of it to Egerius, his brother 
Arunx’s fon, who from thence took the name of Colla- 
tinus, which he tranfmitted to his poilerity. Corniculum 
M as likewiie befieged, taken by ftorm, and reduced to 
alhes. Tarquin's progrefs alarmed the other cities of La- 
tiiim : feme of them united their forces againft the com- 
mon enemy 3 but they w'cre defeated in a bloody battle 
near Fidena;, and obliged to enter into an alliance with 
the conqueror. Hereupon a national aflembly of all the 
Latins being held at Ferentinum, it was refolvcd that they 
fhould employ all their ftrength to oppofe the torrent that 
threatened them, Puifuant to this refolution, they drew 
tf^gether what forces they could ; and, having engaged all 
Sabinia, and great part of Hetruria, to join them, they 
took the field with a very numerous army. But Tarquin, 
having defeated the confederates in two a 61 ions, forced 
thofe Latin cities, wdiich had refufed his alliance, to fue 
foi it, and fubrnit to a fort of dependence upon Rome ^ 
Tarquin, on his return, w^as honoured - with a triumph. 

Pipn. I^alJib. iii. p, 188, j? 9, 190. Liv. lib. i, cap, 35, 

The 
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The fpoils he had taken in the conquered cities of Latium, n, cirt^u, 
efpecially in Apiolae, he employed in building a creus 
for the Komtin games, otherwhe called the Great Games 
(W). The place chofen for the circus was the Myrtiaii 


(W) As Tarqum was of a 
Greek family, he was the firll 
who thought of building a cir- 
cus at Rome, in in-jiiation of 
the chief cities of Greece ; for 
the firft circus we read of was 
built at Elis, where the Olym- 
pic games were celebrated, 
and ferved as a pattern for all 
the reih Livy affures us, that 
the Roman games were alfo 
called the Great Gaines ; but 
we muft not infer from thence, 
that illl the fports, which were 
celebrated in the circus, and 
called Circenfes, were the 
Great Games. Some were ce- 
lebrated in the circus in honour 
of Ceres, Apollo, &c. which 
were different from the Roman 
or Great Games ; as were alfo 
the Megalenfes ; for the former 
were celebrated before the 
nones of April, and the latter 
on the eve of the nones of 
September, Befides, the Great 
Games were celebrated in ho- 
nour of the Great Gods, 
whence they were called the 
Great Games ; and the latter 
in honour of Cybele. Laftly, 
the Great Games were infti- 
tuted by Tarquinius Prifeus, 
and the Megalenfes not till the 
time of Junius Brutus, wdio 
appointed them in honour of 
Cybele, then called M£yaX>3cr*a, 
or the Great Goddefs. As to 
the name of circus, which was 
given to the magnificent ffruc- 
ture ruifed by Tarquin, fome 
derive it from drculus, a circle^ 
part of it being built in that 


or 

fliape. Others will have it to 
have been fo named, becaufe 
the chariots, that disputed the 
prize, were obiigt-d to run 
fevcii times roniui the polls 
which w'ere at each end of it. 
The poets Jiicuiion only feven 
rounds, without exprei^Iy lav- 
ing whether they weie about 
fcveral polls, or one only. But 
t alfiodorus tells us, in exprefs 
words, that it was nccellary 
to turn round feven different 
polls Plovvcver, it is generally 
thought that there was bur one 
poll, round which the cha- 
rioteers were obliged to drive 
feven times. From this turn- 
ing round fome derire the 
wordt/rr/zj ; but Tcrtullian ( i) 
pretends, that the Roman cir- 
cus took its nantc from Circe, 
the fabulous daughter of the 
fun ; and imagines that fhe was 
the firll: who invented the Clr- 
cenfian fports, intending by 
them to reprefent the ctmrl'e 
of the fun her Cither, running 
round the globe of the earth 
ill a chariot drawn by lour 
horfes. 

The circus had four fronts, 
one at the bottom, where the 
polls flood, one at theoppofue 
end where the chariots It.u ied, 
and one at each fide, whence 
the fpedlators beheld the Ihevvs. 
Dionyfius Halicarnafienlis tells 
us, that this circus was rhrt e 
ffadia and a half long, and 
four jugera broad; and that 
one hundred and fifty rhou- 
fand men could fit in it at 


(i) Tertul. deSpeftac. 
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or Murtlan valley, lyhich r^hcd from At Avcntinc 
to the Palatine hill (X). 

The war of the Latins was fcarce ended, when all 
Hetruria combined againft Tarquin, on account of his de« 
taining the ambaffadors whom they had fent to demand 
feme prifoners (Y). It was even decreed in a general 
afTembly of. the twelve iucumonies, that, if any city of 
Hetruria ftood neuter, it fliould be for ever cut off from 
the general alliance. Having thus raided a confiderable 
army, they took the field, ravaged the Roman terri- 
tory, and made themfehes mafters of Fidenae, by the 
treachery of fome of the inhabitants. The king did not 
appear the firft year in the field, but quietly fufFcred them 
to go on without oppofition, choofing rather to let them 
triumph for a time, than to encounter them without the 
neceflary preparations. Next year he armed all his legions, 
and, having applied to his allies for fuccours, took the 


their eafe, Pliny (2) tells us, 
that the Roman fiadium con- 
tained fix hundred and twenty- 
five Roman feet, each of which 
contained twelve inches, or 
fixteen fingers breadth 5 fo that 
the circus, as it was, accord- 
ing to the above mentioned 
writer, three fiadia and a half 
long, muft have been two 
thoufand one hundred and 
eighry-leven Roman feet in 
length. As It was fourjugera 
broad, cfach of which contain- 
ed, according to Pliny, ' two 
hundred and forty Roman 
feet, it is from thence manifeft, 
that the circus was nine hun- 
dred and lixty Roman feet 
broad, and confequently above 
twice as long as it was wide. So 
that the length of the circus was 
fomewhat more than three En- 
glilh furlongs. * it was called 
the Great Circus, either on 
account of its vaft circumfe- 
rence, or becaufe the Great 
Games were celebrated in it, 
or, perhaps, becaufe it was 

(a) Piin. lib. i. cap. 3, 


confecrated to the Great Gods, 
namely, to Vertumnus, Nep- 
tune, Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
and efpecially to the Dii Pe- 
nates of Rome, which were in 
a fpeclal manner called Great 
Gods. This circus was ex- 
tremely beautified and adorned 
by the Roman emperors, in 
whofe times it was enlarged to 
fuch a prodigious extent, that 
it contained, in their' proper 
f^ats, two hundred and fifty 
thoqfand fpeflators (3). 

(X) This valley was lb call- 
ed, according to fome, from 
a temple crefted to a goddefs 
of that name at the foot of the 
Aventine hill. Others llyle it 
Myrtea, frorp a temple built 
in that place to Venus, fur- 
named Myrtea, becaufe the 
myrtle w^s confecrated to her. 

(Y) 'Each of the twelve ci- 
ties that comppfed the ancient 
Hetruria, elected a reprefenta- 
tive or prefident, who was dif- 
tinguidied by the appellation 
of lucomo or lucnio, 

(3) Piin. lib, XXX vi. 

field 
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fpi’ing. and divided his army into 
two bodies. The Romans he commanded himfelf, and 
placed his coufin Collatinus at the head of the allies Col 
latinus was defeated, whUe, prefuminR too much on his 
ftrength, he divided his army to plunder the enemy’s 
country. But the king, with hia Romans, made a more 
fortunate campaign, having routed the Hetrurians, firft 
near Veii*, and afterwards under the walls of Cjere. As 
Fidenae was a key to the Roman dominions, Tarquin 
marched againft it with all his forces, put the Hetrurian 
army, that covered it, to the rout, and made himfeif maf- 
ter of that itnportant place. Such of the Fidenates as 
were fufpe6ted to have been concerned in betraying it to 
the enemy, were whijtped to death ; the reft were fent 
into banilhment, and their lands divided, by Jot, among 
the Roman foldicrs. Then Tarquin haltened to fall upon 
the Hetrurians once more, before the whole ftrength of the 
.new army they were railing could be got together. He 
came up with them near Eretum, ten miles from Rome, 
and overthrew them with great flaughtcr ; for which vic- 
tory the fenate decreed him a triumph 
The lucumonies, defpairingof any future fiicccfs againft 
the Romans, fent deputies to the king, with ao unlimited 
commiffion to conclude a peace upon any terms. As 
Tarquin was naturally inclined to clemency, and followed 
that inclination when he found it no way prejudicial to his 
ambition, he granted them a peace, without infifting 
upon any other condition than their owming his fove- 
reignty over them. The Hetrurians readily agreed to 
this ; and, in proof of their accepting the king of Rome 
for their fovereign, fent him all the enfigns of royalty 
“which were in life among them ; namely, a crown of 
gold, a throne of ivorv, a feeptre, with an eagle on the 
top of it, a tunic embroidered with gold, and adorned 
with figures of palm-branches (Z), and a purple robe, en- 
riched 

» Idem, p. 192. 


(Z) This the Latins called 
tunica palmata, which we 
ought to diftinguifh from the 
tunica pida. The former was 
not properly fpeaking, a long 
hanging robe, but rather a veft, 
which was partly hid under 
the robe* It had, at firft, no 
fleeves, and afterwards but very 


fliort ones. As all the Romans 
wore tunics, they ftiewed the 
difference of their rank by that 
of their tunics. Some I'cwcd 
upon their’s purple flowers, 
which were ftuck on like the 
heads of nails, and hence came 
the word latlclavium. Only 
the chief magiftrates, fenators, 
and 
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riched with flowers of feveral colours. Howercr, Tarquln 
deferred weariug ihefe {lately ornaments, till the people 

and 


and generals of the army were 
allowed to wear thefe. The 
inferior magiftrates, the Ro- 
man knights, and fome other 
officers in the army, wore in- 
deed tunics with purple flow- 
ers ; but thefe flowers were 
finaller than the others ; and 
from thence comes the name 
of angufliclavium. Thofe who 
triumphed, inftead of embroi- 
dered flowers, wore purple 
palm branches upon their tu- 
nics, or tunicae palmatae. As 
to the toga pi£la, fome think 
it w’as a robe common among 
the Romans, only of a purple 
colour : and as to the robe in 
general, it was nothing but a 
very long mantle hanging in 
great folds quite down to the 
ground, which they fuflain- 
cd upon their right ftioul- 
ders, throwing one lappet of it 
over the left. The robes of 
the fenators were adorned with 
great purple flowers, as well 
as their tunics, and thofe of 
the knights with finaller. The 
robes of thofe w ho triumphed, 
were probably adorned with 
palm -branches as well as their 
tunics. At leaft it is certain, 
they were made of rich llufts, 
and were called tog« pi6tsE. 
T;vo perfons only had ever the 
privilege of wearing them out 
of a triumph, namely, Paulus 
Aimilius and Pompey. 

We have followed here the 
mofl common opinion with re- 
lation to the laticlavium and 
angufliclavium, about which 
critics are flrangely divided. 
Some are of opinion, that the 


clavi were a kind of flowers in- 
terwoven in the cloth ; others 
will have them to be the but- 
tons or clafps by which the tu- 
nic was held togethefl*. A third 
fort pretend, that thelatus cla- 
vus was nothing but a tunic 
bordered with purple. Scali- 
ger thinks the clavi did not be- 
long to the veil, but hung 
down from the neck, like 
chains and ornaments of that 
nature Rubenius endeavours 
to refute all thefe conjedlures, 
and to prove that the clavi were 
no more than purple lines or 
llreaks in the middle of the 
garment. According to that 
author, they did not receive 
the name of clavi as an imme- 
diate allufion to the heads of 
nails, to which, he fl^ys, they 
bore no refemblance, but were 
fo called from their being of a 
difterent colour from the refl of 
the garment ; for the Romans, 
fays that writer, ufed to inlay 
their cups, and other precious 
utenlils, with lluds of gold, or 
other ornamental materials, 
Thefe, from their likenefs 
to nail-heads, they called in 
general' clavi. So that it w^as 
natural to bring the fame word 
to fignify thefe lines of purple, 
or other colours, w'hich w'ere 
different from all the rell of the 
garment, as thofe clavi w'ere 
of a different colour and figure 
from the veffels which they 
adorned. A modern critic of 
no mean character (4), tells 
ns, that the clavi were nothing 
elfe but purple galoons, wflth 
which they bordered the fore- 


(4) Dacicr, in Horat. lib. ii. fat. 5. 
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•and fcnate had Confcnted to it by an exprefs law. He Yr, of FI, 
then applied thefe regalia to the decoration of his triumph, ^7 59 ; 
and never after laid them afide. In his triumph he ap- ^hr. 
peared in a gilt chariot, drawn by four horles, cloathcd c. 

in a purple robe, and a tunic embroidered with gold, at- 

tended by twelve lidlors, with their axes and fafccG, with Huiri* 
a crown on his head, and a i'ceptre in his hand. Thus 
ended the war with the Hetrurians, after it had laflcd 
nine years. 

Tarquin having now an interval of reft from his wars, Applies 
applied all his thoughts to the beautifying, cleanfing, and I'iyKiyfto 
fortifying the city. He built the walls of Rome with hewm 
ftone, and thofe famous common-fewers, which have been 
faice numbered among the wonders of the world (Y). 

He 


w Liv. lib. i. cap. 38. 


part of ihe tunic, on both fides, 
in a place where it came to- 
gether. The broad g.iloons, 
fays he, made the laticlavium, 
and the narrow the anguiiicla- 
vium. As to the name ot 
clavi, he thinks the aiwienrs 
gave that name to any thing 
that was made with a defign 
to be put upon another. 

(Y; Pliny, who did not ex- 
amine them them till near eight 
hundred years after they were 
built, could not fpeak ot them 
without admiration ( ;) . Rome 
contained at that time four 
hills within its compafs ; name- 
ly, the Palatinus, Tarpeius, 
Quirinalis, and Coelius. In 
the vallies between thefe hills, ' 
the rain-water and fprings unit- 
ing, formed great pools, which 
laid under water the ftrects and 
public places. The mud like- 
wife made the way impaflable, 
infedted the air, and rendered 
the city unhealthy. Thefe in- 
, convcniencies prompted Tar- 
quin to undertake the cleanfing 
the city from its filth, by con- 


\ eying off the waters through 
fiibtcnancous canals or coin- 
mon-fevvers into the Tiber. 
He made all the arches of thefe 
common-fewers of hard done, 
and fpared nv ither expence n©r 
labour to make the work dur- 
able. Their heightand bieadth 
were fo conliderabie, that a 
cart loaded with hay could 
eafily pafs through them under- 
ground. But what mod cn- 
creafed the ilidiculty of the 
work, w^as the conveying of 
the v/aters, which, through 
thefe fewers, v/ere to carry off 
the filth into the Tiber. It 
was necelTary to cut through 
hills, and, under the city, 
through rocks, a channel large 
enough for a navigable dream, 
and covered with arches drong 
enough to bear the weigbe 
of houfes, which were often 
built upon them, and dood as 
firm as on the mod folid 
foundations, 'i he expence ot 
this great work w^as never fo 
well underdood, as when it 
came to be repaired ; for the 


(5) Plin. lib, xxxiii. cap. 15. 
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.The Roman Hiftory*, 

He lilcewile adorned the forum, furrounding it with gaU 
kries, in which were (hops for tradefmenj and building 
temples in it, with fchools for the youth of both fexes, 
and halls for the adminiftration of public jufticc. 

The king had fcarce ended thek works, when he en- 
gaged in a war with the Sabines, under pretence that 
they had alBfted the Hetrurians. Both armies took the 
field, and Came to an engagement on the confines of Sa- 
binia, which lafted the whole day, without any confider- 
abk advantage on either fide ; infomuch that the generals, 
ftanding in awe of each other, retired to their refp©£livc 
camps, and foon after returned home, without attempt- 
ing any thing elfe that campaign. Tarquin employed 
the winter in making the neceflary preparations againft 
the next year. He confidered, that he had been often 
prevented from purfuing the advantages of a vidory for 
want of horfe ; for, though the infantry was very nume- 
rous, the cavalry continued on the fame footing on which 
Ptomuius had left it. He therefore refolved to add fome 
. new bodies of knights to thofe of the firft inftitutioti. In 
any ftate, kfs fuperftitious than that of the Romans, this 
defign would have been put in execution without any dif- 
pute-, but in Rome, the innovation, which Tarquin in- 
tended to introduce, met with great oppofition. As the 
firft divifion of the horfe into three bodies had been de- 
termined by auguries, Adius Nsevius, the moft famous 
augur of that time, oppofed the king, and took upon him 
the defence of Romulus’s inftitution. 

, Tarquin could not perfuade bimfelf that the augur was 
fcrious in his oppofition j and therefore commanded him 
to he brought into his prefence, fully refolved to confound 
and diferedit the diviner in the art, which fuperftition 
maintained, to the diminution of the royal authority. 
As foon as Nsevius appeared before Tarquin, in the mid'ft 
of the forum, and in the fight of all the people, Canft 
thou difeover by thy art, diviner,' (faid the king), whether 
what I am thinking of can be done, or^not f Go, and con- 
fult thy birds.” The augur did as he was ordered j and, 
returning quickly, anfweted, with ^reat comppfure, 

Yes, Tarquin, my art tcjlsme, that you are thuik- 
ipg of may be done.” ,Upon this, ,kii^, pulling out 
ara«ar from under bis robe, and taking .a flint in his 
hand,. replied, with a contemptuous Imile j I was think- 

ceiifors gave no lefs than a whoundertodkthe cleanfing of 
thouland talents to the perfon it* 


, mg. 
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ing wliether it was poffible to cut this flint with this razor. 

I have taken thee ii^thy own craft ; the introducing the 
gods into th/'decifions is all cheat and impoihire. ifthou 
canft perforrti what is impolEble, do.” At thefc words 
the people burft into laughter : but Nxvius, without dif- 
covering the leaft furprize, addrefled the king with an air 
of affurance, and faid, “ Put the razor to the flint, and 
try : I readily fubmit to any punifliment, if you do not 
perform what you thought on.” The king tried the ex- 
Uriment, and faw, to his great furprize, the flint give 
way to the edge of the razor, which cut through it with 
fo much eafe, that it reached the king’s hand, and drew 
blood from it Livy fays, that Naevius took the flint into 

bis own hand, and cut it in Tarquin’s prefence)'. Be that 

as it will, the people teftified their furprr/c by loud accla- 
mations i and farquin, turning his contempt for augury 
into admiration, laid alide his projea of mcreafing the 
number of the corps of horfe, and contented himfelf with 
augmenting the number of knights of each corps, making 
rhe Roman cavalry amount in all to eighteen hundred 
men From this time, no determination was made, either 
in the camp or city, without the approbation of the a^ 
ffiirs As for Nsevius, Tarquin eredled a ftatue of brafs 
to his memory in the comitium, which continued there 
ill Auguftus’I time. The razor and flint which were 
kept as monuments of the miracle, were buried near it, 
under an altar , at which witnelfes were afterwards fworn 

Tariurn "^"eaffy in the fpring, took the 6eld againft the Tarquin 

Sabine^ who, having received confiderable remforcernents 

from Hetruria, were encamped near the conflux of the 
Anio and the Tiber. The Hetrurians were ported on 
one bank of th? Tiber, and the Sabmes over-agamft them 


X Dion. Hal. p. *oj. 

(B) This event, though re- 
latid with fo many circum- 
ftanccs, attelled by all the 
writers of the- Kotnan billoiy, 
and adopted by fome of jbe la- 
thers of the church, who im- 
pute it to magic, is without all 
doubt a mere fabulous inven- 
tion, and W!^ looked upon as 


y.Iiv. lib. i. cap. j«. 

fuch by Tully, who, though 
himfelf an augur, writes of it 
thus ; “ Look with contempt 
(he fpeaks to his brother Q^iin- 
tus) on the razor and flint 
of the famous Aftius ; when 
w'c realbn as philofbphcrs, we 
ought to lay no ftrefs upon 
fables (7).” 


(7) Cic. deMvinit. lib. i. 
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on the other. The confederate armies had a Communt* 
cation by a bridge of boats j and t^ Tarquin, who had 
encamped on a hill near the banks of the Anio, found 
means to fet on fire, by fending down the river flat-bot- 
tomed boats, loaded with dry wood, fulphur, and refin. 
The Sabines haltened to extinguifh the flame, leaving, as 
is very frequent on fuch unforefeen and fudden accidents, 
Hisfuccifs, their camp unguarded. Then Tarquin, laying hold of 
this opportunity, attacked, and made himfelf mafter of 
it ; while a detachment which he had fent out, having 
palled the Tiber in the night, fell fuddenly on the^ camp 
of the Hetrurians. The enemy, thus attacked on both 
fides, immediately fled, and, in the confufion, perifhed, 
fome by the flames, fome by the fword, and others by 
leaping into the river. The arms of the enemy, which 
came floating down the ftream, brought the news of the 
viftory to Piome, before the arrival of the couriers dif- 
patched by the king \ 

fii ra'- After this victory, Tarquin, without allowing the ene- 

vages their ^ly any refpite, entered the territory of the Sabines*, who 
reunify } having, with incredible expedition, drawn together an- 
other army, faced him a fecond time ; but, being once 
more routed with great (laughter, they had at ‘laft re- 
courfe to the clemency of the conqueror, and fued for 
•peace v but Tarquin did not grant them more than a truce, 
which was jio fooner expired, than they pafled the Anio, 
and ma^e incurfions on the Roman lands. Tarquin, 
leaving the city, fell upon the plunderers; and, having 
taken their booty from them, encamped, with the few 
forces he had with him, oppofite to the enemy, while the 
reft, of the army advanced. The Sabines, wbofe courage 
was not in the lead abated by their former misfortunes, 
did not fail to olTer him battle ; and the king, as foon as 
he was joined by the forces he expefted, accepted the 
stnd i/tf- challenge. As the Sabines were not inferior to the Ro- 
jeatsthem nr^ans, either in numbers or bravery, the victory continued 
doubtful, till a body of horfe, which Tarquin bad de- 
tached before the battle, having taken a compafs, felPIn- 
expe£l:edly on the enemy’s rear. Then the Sabines were 
feized with a panic, and abandoned the field in a difi. 
orderly manner. Few of them reached the neighbour- 
ing cities, their retreat being cut oflT on one fide by 
the main body of the Roman army, and X)n the other 
by the detachment of horfe. Thofe who efcaped the 

a Uv. lib. Leap. 37. 
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of the cpoiEjiieroTS, flpd tp their camp, which, 
thopld^t VeU was attacked, and taken, almofl 

withjiliit refifence, by the Hotnans. Thus .ended this 
campaign. Next year the Sabines, having chofen a more 
experienced commander, appeared early in the field, but 
declined a battle. Tarquin, not thinking it lafe to attack 
the enemy’s camp, furrounded it on all fides ; and, by 
cutting off their communication with the neighbouring 
country, reduced the Sabines to the utmoll extremity. 
The Romans; looked upon them as a fure prey; but the. 
Sabine general, taking the advantage of a dark and ftormy 
ni^t,, marched his army out of his intrenchmcnts, and, 
without being obferved, got out of the enemy’s reach, 
leaving only in the camp fome wounded men, and a few 
cattle”. And thus the campaign ended. 

Next year, the Rornans and Sabines appeared anew in 
the field, as foon as the feafon was fit for adion ; and, 
having encamped near each other, the two generals 
agreed to put the whole to the iflue of a battle. As Tar- 
quin had divided his army, which was very numerous, in- 
to three bodies, he commanded the Romans himfelf,. put 
his nephew Arunx at the head of the Hetrurians, and gave 
the command of the Latins, and other allies, to Servius 
Tullius, a foreigner, who, from a Have, was become a. 
Roman citizen. The two armies engaged with theutmoft 
fury, and fought the whole day with equal. intrepidity and 
refolutioiii but, in the end, the Romans gained the vic- 
tory, after Tarquin had infpired his men with frelh cou- 
rage, by making a vow to build a magnificent temple m 
honour of Jupiter, luno, and Minerva. The Sabines be- 
ing routed and difperfed, Tafquin entered their country, 
wHich now lay expqfed to him; and, having plundered 
their lands, returned to Rome, loaded with booty, and 
crowned with glory. During the winter, be inade the 
neceffary preparations for, beCeging their fortified places, 
during the next camspaign. But, i» the mean time, th^e 
sS’inli' defpairing/of fuc^fta humbled themfelves fo 
far, as to fend deputies, to,. Tarquin, offering to put him 
in idlbifito of all their fortreffes,. upon honourable condi- 
tioas. The kingitre^ them favourably i delivered up 
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pjf.ciyoyitig the fweets q£ rc^;^ nijs gseat, Uho|ir8| 
Vn2t continual, vifipjics,^ Bc^cVcr, In confequcnce of the 
VDW. he had inadc Jfcn Jnratc^ an<f. Minerva, be Ic* 

veiled the top of J®c%m put the plan 

' of the {cmpie> and 1^^ 
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aSi>W8 5»gs|Jn ftage: this augur being 

Rotnc Jupiter would like 
declared for 0c hiU Satur|0is. 

I&t, wh^ tWy came to coirfcoratc 
sMToife ahout ri^ovit^ the gods# who Wad aittady attars on 
the with^^ gmng th^m oficnec. By ^e hrip of 
augtdy> alV thele gOds were confuUedi^ and found wifiing 
tpoe retnoyed, exc^t the god , Tcrdiinus^ and the god- 
defe’ Youth, who'infifted upon not Wing difplaced, and 
were within 0eyafla*of 00 0mpJe, 

l^hich vyas aftcrwarli confeOrated to Jnpacr^ hi« wife Jo- 
no^TWd his daugWer Minerva. Not; Jong after ^is ^n- 
foWilian JNf«vjus df&p^wd^^ andf: a$ the pianh^ aa 
well aa, the au0W*^df i^ utterly Unknown^ 

0e fcov of AnW^Mafeius cnd^voo0d 0 fix tl^c ca- 
ip0ny on the hy that imputation to ftir up 

the people againft ^n» but, their accufatioa Wing found 
groupdlcfs, the<fW^ of Ancus were detefted for haidng 
calumniated their ^g^ apd delivered up to hw hy the 
ipcenfed multitude/ Tarquin, whb ^naturally in- 
clined to nicrcy,:p 5 ^dcttied 0em, in Wnfideration of the^ 
fayoufs.he had reeled from 0eir fad|er^ Motives of re?* 
iigten prompted bj^ ,|o ' W' more teverc on a proftitutc 
V^l, by name Pinarla, . whom he condemned to,bebu- 
Ticd alive. As this is 0e fii|k intt^ace we .meet With of 
this kind <of Wnxlhmcnt, Tarquin is0ou^ to have, been 
the author ot it. ft was ever ai^, ihfli^d on ^uch pf 
thofc 'pricftcffcs asdfiSwioufed ttcWconfccrati^^ ^ How- 
ever, the king did i^fljcw kfc pftijcin .to the coHege of 
the Vcftdu i but, on the wutwjp»*: adtfcd 
'nurnbcri- andcncrcafeditim fix ‘ .< / i ; : 

v ^sTaf^uin was now alK>ut ;mrs. 

near . his edd, the ambition . h# flf . Jincus 

f^ewAudy they had *mt. 

w^icb T^rq4d9! badTW«red.*tp bimfcif Hng- 

(fern, wd.had 



thcit 'd^- 

&gj$^n"t.xcmtipnf'-^cy^ litr^d govern^ 

till lit begaiTi ia tafee gmper' continu- 
feg^Sc crown in faiB 1^ daugh^ 

teS to Servius T^liibi , they ft t no bounds to their 

refentwnt j but rcfolvcd'to put the king to deaths before 
the mteireft of bi^ fott*in-lahr was cftablifocd among the 
pedpft- The njethbd tbey took for|(iJje execution of ifteit 
de%h;was this : they hired two yoiing men, who, dtbflj* 
ing themfelvcs like peafants, with hatchets on their flioul- 
der*$, as if they ^re wood-cleavers, began a feigned 
quarrel hear the Idng’^ Many of the confpirators 

efov^ded about themi under pretence of putting an end 
to Vlifpute, which ftill continued, tilPthey got to the 
gaft of the palace : then they called out on the king for 
julHoCf and were brought before him by the officers of the 
cobte' At firft, thicy beg^ to rail ateach other, till they 
W^treftraihed by a li£l<)r, and ordered to fpeak bv turns* 
Theiu bne'^ them began to tell his ib^y ; and while the 
kiiig'^a ^wholly intent on what he faid, the other give 
him great blow on foe bead with his hatchet, and kav*- 
ittg Ms weapon in the wound, fled, with his companion, 
oui ^ palace* But, while fome of the king’s at- 
tendants haftened to his affiftance, others, purfuing the 
affafe; feized them. When they w^re put to the tor- 
tufei' they confclTed, that they had been employed by foe 
fobs of Ancus* Queen Tanaquil, who had courage and 
wiTdom above her fex, did not lofe her prefence of mind, 
even the Gght. of her dying hufoknd ; (he immediately 
commanded the palace to be cleared of the 
catcftrici orders, tljat no perfon wliatfoever ihoald be 
adtttifted within the gates. Theti,.^utting herfelfupin 
the apartment of foe expiring kfng, with bdr fon-m-l^ 
l>efvitts''f’dlios, fiis wife, and Oenfia his mother, Ihe en- 
ooutaged Servius fo: aftcnd the throne# She then opcnca 
the wmdow, which i^^bked into the ilreet, where this ac- 
ddaS^had broiighf foe people togetber, and, with an air 
^of^^draaW, tofdMfcOi®, that the wound ^as.not dan- 

getdttt V ;Mng was" 

^'8»pvfflred, 'JBi<f hoped to have the pleafur^ of 
Vjs ^^l^' verf foofc; but.’i* the mean time, order^ 
therl^%^ SijryiOT TuUihs. who would admimftajrf- 

fiee'Wlfer tin the king was perfeaiy rejOTcred. 1 his 

WTfit*4^^Jation of Tanaqnil hrf ^ tbi ^cefe Ac 
could eiMca from it; the fons of Ancus, l^hevmg that 
the W^ftiU ahw, weiil of owaaceord Ato W 
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fo plcrt^ 'l^ 

had the- f)«c^ fc;aB. Tat4i6^ dead> 
defeaU^sd^ tHek: teliwal|| that hc-was alhre;,;.™^* 
fctortd day after the ta,wderi|k^ar4m% ScrViua 'luUiua 
Sfcard caufes from the tfasoaei^ the- feyal robes, aiid atr 
tended by the liSors ; buu he- pretended only to fup- 
ply the king’s place, when- aay difficult cafe occu«ied,- he 
prtnnifcd to report i!l|^ the ting, be thought it in- 
cuBihent upon himflio enquire into the yricked attempt 
upon the king, and letrenge it, he cited the fonsof An- 
cus to appear before his tribunal and,, upon. their nom- 
appearance, canfed them to 1» declared in£amoas, .a^ 
their eflates to be confifcat^. After he had thus ma- 
naged affairs for fomc time, and, by bis prudent admi- 
niftratioi), gained: the ^arts of the people, the deaA of 
'Tarquiii ■was publilhed as a thing recent, with graat la- 
montationain the palace ; an^ Servius, after having per- 
formed his obfequies with great pomp, appared in pd>- 
, lie with a-ftrong guard, and all' the marjks of ro^^lty, 

,, wifoput waiting for foe eleftion cither of the fenate or 
pfnpia ®, litiV-y indeed tells us,, that he took.poflcffionipf 
the kingdom-- with the confent of the fenatofs’j but,. ^ he 
was nOt'duly eleSed, the people looked upon him rather 

as Mvernor, than king, of Rome. > , . t 

Yr. of FI. . Ihe mcA probable account authors give of the bifthand 
>775. edtujation Of S^vius Tullius, is as follows : he was the 
AnteChr. fon of- Oerifoi, a native bf ; Gorniculam, whpwas made 
captive by the .Romans at foe taking of that place *,,M 
who his father was, is uncertain. Dionyfius Halicarnat- 
Servim fenfis tells us, that one TuUius, an officer of royal ex- 
traflion, who was killed- in foe defence of his cemhtry, 
•wal* the hulband of Ocrifia, whom he left with child at 
bis dSafo. Tarquin made a prefeptof this beautiful cap- 
tive^fo hiSv queen TanaquU, who,_ being ^prifed of her 
extra^on, jmd pleafcd wifo hcr:pohte hehstviour, reftqred 
heb to freeffO/Ki: hot as her fon -was bom while Ibe vyfo 
in a ftate b£ flavery, foe hafoe of Senrius was added to 
-that of Tullius, which he received from his father. This 
islOidnyfios^saccouati a«tEinta«fofrct<^ foatf^ 
fia.^as v6ry young when (flic wafe eanM .ht^ cas^il^OT} 
anff that ft*- wa# afterwards roariieih to b^ tof Thtq^mfs 
Hit mi . by M>o» Art M Sttmaf. 8bme»^^ 

tl^prihee^w dif'iHc bf^, aadmadc hitothd to 

ihtti CM,' or,. si!tJteift■^th©la^,|^^e'houfl^nld.gf^■..^fISf“ 



bv the god .of the reyal falwe 
AeVJ^fcfSt 'Tsu^uin bimleJf. Bi«, however that be, it 
is ifliat Tarquift et^prefe^ **‘® tendernefs of a 

fertk#|^Beryius, and took particular care of hw educa- 
tie^ " ^'Tanaquil, who was no lefs fond of him than her 
hiilhqjidi in order to gain him the greater veneration and 
elle^n among the people, with what political view is not 
kno!#ri, Ipread a report, wdiich the credulous people be- 
ll^. that a fiiiden flame, in forrn of a crown, furrou^d- 
cd'the head of Servius, virhile hd was a child, and afleep 
in Iwr tmartment ». Yet, notwithftanding the great fa- 
vbhr 'llic^ him by the king and queen, it w^ ch^^efly W 
an tittiform and wife conduct, that heraifed hmsfelf to the 
throhe. - He was dfeainguilhed in the army by his gallant 

behaviour; and his, extraordinary abilities m council to 
conciliated the efteem and afie£lion of the people, that he 
was unanimoufly raifed to the rank of a patrician, and a , 
place in the fenate. The king then married him to an 
illttftrious Roman lady, by name Gegama ; and, upon her 
death, as his merit and fame daily encrcafed, Tarquin 

thought it no diflionour to his family to give him his 
daughter Tarquinia in marriage. From this time the 
conn fet no bounds to the favours they beftowed upon 
him The king repofed an •entire confidence m him, 

truffinghim With the managemenrhoth of his 

concern, and the affairs of the public; in which he ac- 
ouitted himfelffo. wcll, dial the pcimle were no lefs fa- 
Ssfied with his conduft than with the king s : and *18 po- 
JoS-it^ipon the death of her father-in-law, paved his 

iS^rfnee had fettled in the «ili^«« 

wl^^ena'*. ijoWtfvCr, the’bcgi|inmg of .^rei^V.V 
jim-^hont difturbaac^ and ^ffenfions. 

Iti^ltarcius had a among Ac patriei,^, 
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;f!i6,^li't It iovcrrrearfef a/maii 

ftairerj^' : been nitficrto cuftcrwary 

iii'jlbitic iiot ifb pjrobfed of a king^ tul 

aft^fr interregnum ; and ^ rUfe, cftablifljed fever 
fl^efe Romuicis’s time, Sfervitis bad broken through, *^ak- 
ing the power into hW without the brefef or 

cbnfehf of the pebplfe/^ this nature Were 

at fir^ft dropped, as ii wa^fejl ’'icfeidental!y^ privat^^ 
bli^ ; -but’ at^ laft prod^fted ah aiinofl:^ coiffplncy. 

The (feriatdr^ agreed ^tnorig ’themfetes to force the hew 
king, the firft tihie they' affkfabied, to dpWh fits au- 
tbofity, to cftablifh aiV in ierf e^um^ and tbeh tb profcreed 
t6 the free' eleftibh tif'^^|o)her t'ingv Servios, in ; this 
efheygeiicy, endeavourea tb gain the^eopley' and make 
ufe bf them agairift the feiiitfe. As he was a jhah of great 
eloquence, Inftead 'bf, the fenate, he aflembfed the peo- 
. pic, and placing onc^'of the tWo grahclTons bf the, late 
King on eaeh flde 6^ him, made an artfbf ^nd moving 
fpeefeb to the-rhuititude. Hfe ^entreated them to’be joint- 
gukrdiahs xvhh him of the'’'bfFspring of a prince wHofe 
m^diofy ought to be aear to ' theni 5 hfe prb'ihifed to pro- 
tt& the people againft the patricians ; tb all their 
debts ; aiid to divide among them the land|‘ takfeii from 
tnfe failaaiphs : in a few 

daj^, he eomm^ded air^bfe who Were debt tb fend 
bihj] an account of their' ahd the names of their 
' ci^cdltors f and, op^ihg 'cb^l^ihg-hdufes In the forum, 
paid there all the debtors bills'with his own money. . He 
mbifebvfer piiililhed ah' edift^ commanding all thOfe Who 
had Ufrirped lands belonging to the public, to quit them 
at ati: appoihtfedVimc ; and orde/ed the Roman citizens, 
who hsm no lands of tfeir own, to" petition for thfern^t 
flidrt,' he reViyed many of tfhc l^ws pf Rorhulus and Nu- 
ifea, obfoitetc, and made feverit .ftfe% 

regulation rin fsvbuf of tW feommbif peo^ who 
many things put upon ah pqgiaUty^ %ith ^ fehatpri^ and 
patricia'ns '*'1 ' l ••4' - 

Though Servius was naturally inbfe^inclinfed/to Vwks 
of peace than to military '^plmts, yfet he'fob'nd h^felf 
bbl^ed tb engage in*a long War with the V^fehtes, 
the reft of the Hch'urians, whbjbad ihakfcfl‘pff^ t^^ 

\ pffetending, that thfeff bbligatioits!: tb be fubJ^i^Wltomc 
Weie‘dcad with Ta^Um, who hatf Tubjefltcd 
taking the' field, fobn fubdupd thenv 

JHbii: PiSie, Ub« iv» difh 





(kwivU« dvestt of their lan<^,. transferred the property of m 
tbent to.faeb of tHfc new citizens of Rohm as had yet no •/’'Hetru- 

lands*. ,For this victory be obtained, by the forour of the 
petmie, iii oppofition *to the fenate, the honours of a 
oiiunph j and entered Rome with all the po/np which 

Tarqnin had introduced in public ftews'. _ 

Scrvius, finding the people entirely attached to his 
intereft, rcfolved to take advantage of their prefent favour, 
to render his title to the throne Icfs difputable. Accord- 
ingly, he aflembled the citizens ; and, in a moving fpeech, 
whieh drew tears from their eyes, complained of a de- 
fign formed by the patricians to take away his life, and 
to bring back the Tons of Ancus*, and this for no other 
reafon, but becaufe he was too kind to the common peo- 
ple. In the clofc of his fpeech, be left the kingdom to 
their difpofal, begging them to determine between him 
and bis pupils on one fide, and their competitors on the 
other, &rvius had nofooner ended his fpeech, than he 
came down haftily from the tribunal, in order to leave the 
afferably ; but they even ufed violence to ftop him, intrwt- 
ine him to be their king, and encouraging him not to fear 
the plots ff Vis enemies. Then fome, whom the king 
had difperftd among the multitude for that PUpofc- 
with a loud voice, “ Letthecuns be aflembled without 
delay, tfeatwe may elea Servius to be our king. In the 
meaf Sit that prince, though at the bottom of the whole 
imrigue, afteaed to aa only m compliance wth the in- 
clination of the people. I ana ((^aid he), to find 
vou have gratitude for the good; offices I have done you. 

Vou mavf” continued he, with an air of indifference, 

^ do iuJ as you plcafe.” Accordingly, a day was ap- 
Jnted; and sirvius was unanimoufly eleaed Ho'.ever, 

2 B the -fenate, whofe faaion was formidable, could never 
brbrouSfm^onfirm the eleaion, Servius dehberat^ 
rwhether he fhouid not renounce the dignity 
Withhimfelf, . , t,„ the oeoole. But having imparted 
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§ervius, foon after his €l<0ibu, ifea^^^ 
rebellious Hetrurians, reduced them, arid wa^ ou that 
account; honoured with a Tccond triumph. Aft^ ^is 
victory, he employed all his attention in adotnirig and 
enlarging the city.. To the hills' Matinus, Tatpeius, 
Quirinalis, Coelius, Aventinusi he added the Efqailinus 
and Viminalis* enclofing them ;vrithin l^e limits of the 
city, and fixing his palace 6h- the Efqudinus,’ in pr» 
der to draw inhabitants thither. "He tikeWife added' a 
fourth tribe to the three origittaJly eftabliflied by Hoiriu- 
lus, calling it Tribus EfquHiha, The public impofts and 
taxes were raifed by laying a certain fum on every tribes 
hence the public fubfidies were called tributes ; and tbofe 
who commanded the tribes in war, were from them 
named tribunes, though that ^jiartie was afterwards given 
to feyeral forts of magiftfates, . The law ^Mch obliged 
each inhabitant to continue in the tribe in which he Was 
born, eftabl-ifhed great regularity in, levying both the mi- 
litia and the taxes. Servius made likewife a law, 'that « 
piece of money ftipuld be paid, upon every death; into 
the temple of the goddefs Libitina, who prefided over* fu- 
nerals 5 another into the tetUple of Jurio ’Luciria^ upoA 
cvety birth ; and another into the temple of ■^Yputh, as 
foon ‘as any perfon was paft^the Hate of chjldhoodk ’ By 
thefc ftiea’ns the number bf Roman citizens was known, 
cfpcqiaUy of fuch as were able to bear arms. . No regard 
had hitherto been bad at Rome to Haves ; but Servius, 
perhaps to do honour to his fifft condition, extended his 
care even t6 them, oi;dering little wpbden oratories to be 
erected in all the c rpfs- ways 6f the feverh! of the 

city ; thefe he confecrated to the dH'compitates, or 
of the crpfs-ways ; and appointed flaves only to be priefts 
of thefe gods, who had tbPirpafticuMr fejMval, bn which 
ihaft^rs gave their flavea reHr nrom ali i^bhr^ and by ihb 
a£l: of humanity gained their good-will K 

That an bqiial 'order might be eft^liOied :iri the c<)iip- 
try, ,aswcll as in 'tlje ettyV the king divid^^lic 
Roman territory into dHlin<^ tribe^ cortifna^diqg jthaj 
there fhould be .at feaft oqe place of r^^ugc *Cr5bC, 

'fituated on a rifing-gfourid, and ttrong enough ttcjfecure 
"the effe6fs of the 'pCalantS, in cafe of a fdadlsri 
Thefe ftrong placeshe called, pa^i; willa^ ;^d 

*» Flin. lib. in. cap. 7 * I 4 v* ' 
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comtnati^M that each of them fho^ld have its peculiar 
tcmpic, lutelary godj and^ magiftrates. Each of them 
had Rkcwife its pecMiar ieftivai, called papnalia, when 
every perfori was to pay into the hatids of mofe who pre- 
fided the facrifices, a piece of money, the men of one 
Idtfd, the women of another, and the children of a third. 

By this inftitmion, an exa<9: computation was made of the 
men, women, and children in each tribe ^ ' 

• In the mean time, his two wards, Lucius Tarquinius, Mamet 
and Arunx, the grand-children of Tarquin, being grown his two 
up, in order to feCute their fidelity, he married them to 
his two daughters. And though the elder of thefe grand^fons 
daughters, who was of a mild and , tradable difpofition, ot the kti 
trembled in charader the younger of his pupils, as the 
cU^r of his pupils did the younger of his daughters, who 
Was of a violent and vicious temper, yet he thought it 
advifeable to give bis elder daughter to l arquin, and the < 
yoiltigcr to Arunx ; for thus he matched them according 
to their ages, and at the fame time hoped, that the elder 
Tuliia's fweet difpofition would temper 'farquin’s impe- 
tuofity, and the younger Tullia’s vivacity rouze thedndo- 

lence of Arunx. , . , , / 

During the public rejoicing for this double Reduces thi 

the twelve lucumonles of Hetruria, uniting their forces, 
attempted to lhake off the Roman yoke; but were in fe- 
vetal battles defeated by Servius, and obliged to fubmit 
to him on the fame conditions on which they had tubinit- 
ted to his predeceffor. For this fuccefs Servius was ho- 
noufed with a third triumph 

' The king, being thus difengaged from a troublefome tti mfti- 

war, returned to the purfuit pf his political fehemes, and > ^ . 

put in execution that great engine of pol'cy which Rome ^ 

mdcufe of ever after, and which eftablifhed a perpetual 
order and regularity in all the members’ of the ftate, with 
tefpea to wars, to the public revenues, and fuffrages 
of the comitia. The public fupplies had hitherto been 
ruifed upp«i the people at a certain fura a-head, without any 
diftin£l£a of rich and poor : whence it 
Aat -jivhefl levies were made for the war, the rich ana 
wcr2 ecpfelly obliged to take the held, a^ording to 
order erf thpir , tribe; sind as they all ferved 
Own-t&sftce, the poorer fort could 

a campaign. Befides, as the moft 
t^^^ faw fteinfelves burdened with the fame taxes 
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a!j rich,, they pr^^en^ed Wh^^^ <Jt>- 

ntkia : 4b that the ele£rion of icings and magiftrates, the 
mai^ng of peaic or war,- attd;',ftc Wging of criminals, 
’were given up into the hands of a';fiQpuTace who were 
eafily corrupted, and had nothing tolofe. Servius formed 
a projeft to remedy thefe evils^ andpdt it in executipQ, 
by cnafting a law, enjoining all the Roman citizens to 
bring in an account fn .wiicinff of' |hcir own names and 
ages, andof thofeof their fathers, wives, and childreri. 
By the fame law, all heads of families were commanded 
to deliver in upon oath a juft eftimate of their effefts, and 
to add to it the places of their abode, whether in town 
or country. ^Whoever did not bring in an account of his 
effe£ts, was to he deprived of his eftate, to be beaten 
rods, and publicly fold for a Have. Servius, frpm thefe 
pafticular accounts, which might be prctt/well relied on, 
undertook to eafe the poor by encre^ng the burdens of 
the rich, and, at the lame time, to pleafe the laitcrj^ by 
augmenting their po'fiirer. and influence 

To this end. he divided the Roman peopk into fix 
claflbs;: the firft clafs.confiftetyaf thofe whofe eftates and 
effefis amounted to the value of ten thoUfand drachmae^ 
or a hundred thbufand afes (C) of brafs^ the firft way of 
computing being ufed by, the Greeks and the latter by 
the'jt'atins. This clafs was fubdivided into.fourfcprc cen- 
turies, txr companieSr^ of fopc* To thefc Servius joined 
eighteen centuries ot Roinan knights,* who fought pn 
horfeback ; and appointed that this con fiderablc body of 
horfemen Ihould be at the bW of the firft clafs, . bccaufc 
the eftates of thefe knights, without all i doubt, exceeded 
the fum neepffary to be admitted into it. Howxvcr^ the 
public fuppHcd theiii with horfes, for which a tax was 
laid upon widows, who were exempt from other tri- 

. * Dion. Hal. lib. Llv. ubi Aul. 6eU. lib. xvi/ 

(C) , As was a pound weight rriiy divided in the feme man- 
of brah, confilling^f twelve ner, tb the Isft WiJk of the 
equal parts, or ouncesi. Un- Ramans* For i ^ tree 

cia, one ounce ; fextans, two ;y inftimit fCft^farf 43. 

quadrans, three.; triens, four; 
quincunx,' five ; fOTis, fix; 

^ptonx^ feven i , be&, . right f i. Or ; 

dodraosi ninp j dextan»., ten ; and tp the bthric 
deunx^, eleven ; ;as, twriye^ or^ maining fourth. 4^^. f man 
a pound weight, or the whqle inherited the wnow with, he 
of an eftate,^ ^hich was gene- wasfaidfobe Hj^aflchfercs.” 

biitea. 
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Im^s, *Bbis Srft ilafs, including ittfantry and catralry, 
cpuff^cd of ninety-cfehtcci;ituries. llic fecond clafs com-^ 
grehcnd^ cft^tps were valued atfeven thou- 

fa^/fiyc hundred ^racKniae, or fcvcnty-6ve tboufand afes 
or^Pi^fs* It wa? fubdfvided into twenty centuries^ all 
fdoU^o thefe added two centuries of egrpenters, 

fmithsj and other artificers. Jn the third clafs were thbfe 
y^ho were efteemed . worth , five thoufand drachma, or 
fifty thoufand afes. This clafs was fubdivided into twenty 
centuries. The fourth clafs was pf thofe whofe efcfts 
were rated at the value of five hundred drachma, oi; 
twenty-five thoufand afes, and was divided into twenty 
c^turies : to which were added two other .centuries of 
trumpets, and blowers of the horn, who fupplied the - 
whole army with this martial mufic. I'he fifth clafs in- 
cluded thofe only whofe whole fubftapee did not amount 
to rndre than twelve hundred and fifty drachmaj, or twelve 
thoufand five hundred, afes ; and this clafs was di^id^d 
into thirty centuries. iThe fixth clafs comprehended all 
thofe who were not worth much as thofe of the fifth 
clafs : they exceeded in number any other clafs, but ne- 
verthelefs were reckoned but as one century , 

The wife king drew frop thefe regulations all the ad- Advau. 
vantages he had expeded. Levies for the army were no 
longer raifed by tribes, nor were taxes laid at fo much a 
head, as formerly, but all was levied by centuries. When, 
for inftance, an army of twenty thoufand men, or a large 
fnpply of money, was wanted for the war, each century 
fnrniftcd its quc*a both of men and money: fo that the 
firft clafs, which contained more centuries, though fewer 
men, thih all the other together, furniflied more men and 
p’ote money for the public fervicc, than the whole Roman 
ftate beCtfc's. By this inftitution, the Roman ariniM con- 
Rftfid, for the moft part, of tlie 
wlio, as diey had lands and effedt* 
morAi^lutbn, while thmr ncb,eR enabled tf'em to bear 
the ej^ace of a campaign. As it isas but jua the king 
the fira daft amends for the weight Ud on 
if, h« gaw it ahnoft the whole authonty m public affairs, 
SangSthe «>Pitip by curi*, in which every man gave 
his v^i into comma by centories, m which the map- 

hour f*w foevdr there might be in a century. 

Brft'cllf*, which contain^ more centuries than the other 
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five t^en to^thtr; had every Tier 

votes of this clafs were ftrft ^ 

•centuries agreed, only ninety-fcveii^ thenif the affair 
was determined,: bctaTiie thcfe madc^lpe^inajority of the 
hundred and ninety-tjiree centuries^ trh.iifih 'compofed^he 
fix claTcs. If they dif^rccd, then the fe^ndj the third, 
and the other clafTes. in their order, weit' called ‘tb^vote, 
though there was very feldcwn any occafion to go to the 
fourth clafs for a majority of votes : , fo that, by this^dod 
order, Servius brought the affairs of the tp he deter- 
mined by the judgement of the moft cpiifidetahle citizen®, 
Vho underffbod the public int^ft tester th^n the multi- 
tude, liable to be impojfed upon, and ea^ly cc^jap^ed. i 
e$nfm The people being thus divided into different orders, ac- 
andlit/ cording to the cenfus or vali^don of their "dilates, ife- 

irum* vius refolvcd to folenim2« this ptudeUt regulation by fojfhe 

public aft of religion, that it plight bfe tbe tpore refpefted, 
and the more lafting* Accordn^gly, afl the citize^^s were 
c^manded to appear, on a day ^pmnted, in the Cam- 
pus IVjartius, which was a large pl^m^ Jyliig between the 
city and the Tiber, formerly "cgpfehyi^^d by I^^^ulus to 
the ^od Mars. Here ihc cehOTics being ^di^wn ^ ‘ in 
battalia, a folerrtn lUfft^ion, or dilatory fafcrificeV^^W^ 
performed, ip the name of ail the people. Tfic facrifice 
ponCfted of a (ow, a" Cheep, aud a bull, ^henpe ' it took 
the ilame of luovetaurilia/ U^hple ceremony was 
called luftrum, a tutnio \ that i§, from paying, expiat- 
ijn^'clearing, pr perhaps from the gp^efs Lua^O), who 
jgreuded over eypiatidns, and to Urhe^^ervips* bad dedi- 
cated a temple. This wife king, cpiifi^png^ that in f yp 
years there ^ight be fpeb altcrati^^ 
private pcrfdffs, to intitl^ forpe to be jraifediib a higher 
clafs,; and make jt 

(lyi The name of' fjfej tpdy- Lipff^.e<»y^^ miftak^ 
def^t^as lo&'duougb'dw^noi-*' -anf that ■ Waf'the 
ranee' of ^itors, but b^bu^t godd^ tb wip^ 
m again by ' of the tuftrom was offered. "Ai 

lias, in bi$ commentariea 'Ihe 43qiia- 

Tttckys ; Ihatancii^ wrU tlpps^v 
tertclb us, that $ervi«u Tu}- 
liuscpo^ccra|pd^au4^y m 
Lu^; Bui 

hot knowing who thi«;^4del| ; tpai .day 
,|i?a$3^5hinged^tbe wap”. f-ua, of the4|k ■ 

into fctina, ai^if Scfvftis had century^,: 
dedicated an altar to the 

cn- 
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enjoined, tfeirt t'te ccnfus fhould be every five 

years. Afe&e ccnfos v^as niballf clofed fey tbe luilrum, 
the Rotfla^S' henceforth began to compute time by luf- 
trumfi,- ^aieh contaM the fpace of five years. 

Some writers at^ ^ opinion, that Servius at this time 
coined' the firft mOhey. which had ever appeared at Rome 5 
2^nd add, that the circumftances of the luftrum probAly 
led him to (lamp the figures of the animals there llain, on 
pieces of brafs of a certain weight. It is pall all doubt, 
th^t money was called pecunia, from the word pecus^ 
which fignifies cattle \ a name which'continued tobe given 
to all coins', when the impreflions on them were changed 

into more noble figures ^ n 1 , /i ^ • r 

The government’of the city being thus eft ablillied iti lo 
regular a manner, Servius, remembering his former fer- 
vile condition, and tout^hed with compaflion^ for thofe 
whom the misfortunes of an unfucccftful war had reduced 
to llavery, thought that fuch of them as had by long and 
faithful fervices deferred and obtained their freedom, ^^re 
much more worthy of being made Roman citizens than 
untra^l^le vagabonds from foreign countries, who wem 
admitted without diftinaion. He therefore gave the 
freedmen their ehdke, either to return to their own coun- 
try, or continue at Rome. Thofe who cliofe to continue 
there he divided into four tribes, and fettled them 
the city, and though they were diftmguifted from the 
plebeians by their old name of Hberti, 
they enjoyed all the privileges of 
nate took offence at tKe regard whtch king 
fuch a mean people, who had tsery lately Ihaken off the r 
fetters; but Servius, bfy a moft humane and mdiaousdif- 
courfe, entirely appeafed the fathers, who p^ed his mfti- 
tudoii into a law, which fubfifted ever « 

'Iliis fage monarch, having thus eftablilhcd 
the pcopll, undertook at laft to reform the roy*' 
itfel. ^8 predeceffofs had referred to 
coEtiiza«cfe of all caufes both piibhc and private ; but ber- 
^i^s, fining the duties of his office toe much for one man 

to difchhrge^well, committed ftltfcrimes 

fuits to t4 ferrate, ind referved that only of ftate-crim 

being now regulated 

city arid OoLtry, Scrviiis turacd Hts thougfits abroad, an 
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by religion. Hoibrnfiofied L cities 

to fend their deputies to RoniOj to /about an affair 

of great importance. Wben they w^ereaffend^cdj he pro- 
poled to them the building of a teni^le in honour of Diana, 
wl^e the I^tins and babin^ Ibould meet once ^ ycar^ 
ana join A»rkh the Romans in oaring facrifices to that 
goddefs ; that this feftival (hotlld be followed by a council, 
in which all difputcs between the cities fhouldbe amicably 
determincd^andjpropcr mcafures taken to purfue their com- 
mon The king's dehgn met with no oppolition : 

the depot ice only added, that the temple ^fiiould be an in- 
violable afylum for the united nations^ and that all the 
dtics Ihould contribute towards the expence of buildings t. 
It being left to the king to : c|mofe a proper place, he 

E itched upon the Aventine hilf, where the temple was 
uilt, and here affemblihs were annually held. The laws 
to he obfdrved at thefc general meetings,' were engrav- 
ed on a pillar ! of hmfs, and were to be feen 4n Au- 
guilus's timef in the Latin tongue, but in: Greek cha- 
rafters . - > , 

, Servius was now gro^old, and the ambition of Tar- 
quin, his fon4n-!aw, revived^ in oroportion as the king 
advanced in years. His wife uled ner utmoft endeavours 
to check the rafhnefs and fury of her hufband, and divert 
him from all criminal enterprizes, while her younger 
filler, a domeftic fury, was ever inflicting Arunx, who 
placed all his happinefs in a. private life, to the mod vil- 
lainous attempts. &imi|itt^e of wtemw and manners 
formc^ by degrees, a, gi^/ intimacy between her and 
Tarquin j^dength ^ propofi^ nothing lefstO him than 
the murder jof her father, 60;#, and imfband, , that they 
tu'O might wed and afeendthe throne togethef^^ T^ ac- 
cordingly paved their way to an inceftuons maifiage j he 
by pc^foning his wife, andihe her hd|iaiui f and had 
the adhrance^to alk the king's and queen’s confent to Ihcir 
marriage. Swiu&v^nd Tarquinia, thoj^h they did not 

f iyc it, were fdent, throi^h jiU^ im^ to a 

augbter, in whom their only hope of pofterity was now 

a d. But; thefe criminal nuptials firrired only as the 
towards a yet greamr iniquity s riie Wicked am- 
fbei^w.*marric4 couple firft fhewed itfelf againft 
ih# publicly dee&wi tb croWU belonged 
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to them ; that Senrius was asi ufurper, who, heing ap- 
pointed tutor to Tarqoin’s grand-childteti, had deprived 
bis pupils of their inheritance; that it was high time for 
an old man, who was but little able to fupport the w^eight 
of public affairs, to give place to a prince who was of a 
mature age, and in all refpetl:s qualified to reign. 

'riie patricians, whom Servius had taken great pleafure 7heyga\n 
in humbling, were eafily gained to Tarquin^s party ; and, over th 
by the help of money, many df the poorer citizens were 
alfo brought over to his intereft. The king, being in- 
formed of their treafonable pra<ftices, endeavoured to dif- 
fuade his daughter and fon-in-iaw from fuch proceedings, 
which might end in their ruin ; and exhorted them to wait 
for the kingdom till hrs death. But they, defpifing his 
counfels and paternal admonitions, refolved to lay their 
claim before the fenate ; which Servius was obliged to 
fummon : fo that the aifair came to a formal procefs. 

Tarquin reproached his father-in-law With having dfeend- 
cd the throne without a previous interregnum, and with 
having l»ught the votes of the people, and defpifed the 
fuffrageT^of the fenate. then urged his right of in- rarquin 
heritance to the crowii, and the injuftice of Seivius, who, lays his 
being only his guardian, had, kept polTeflion of it, when 
he himfeifwasof an age to govern. Servius anfwcred, 
that he had been lawfully eleded by the^ people; and 
that, if there could be an hereditary right to the kingdom, 
the fons of Ancus had a much better title than the grand- 
fons of the late king, who muft himfelf have been an 
ufurper- He then referred the whole to an afl'embly of 
the people ; which being immediately proclaimed all over 
the city, theforum was foon filled ; and Servius harangued 
the multitude in fuch a manner as gained all .ftheir aflec- 
tions. TlKjy cried out, with one voice, “ Let Servius Se^usts 
reign; kt him continue to make' the Rornans happy. 

Amidll their confufed clamours, thefe wprds were like- 
wife heard; “ Let Tarquin perifh; let him dk; let us /Arm. 
kill him.” Thefe exclamations alarmed him fo much, that 
he retired to his hoi;fe in great hafte ; while, the king was 
conduced back to his palace amidft the acclamations of 

,f.hU .ttemp. cooled T.n,ui* erfeot 

defirc of reigning ; biit*hi8 ambition prompter, him to act 
a new part. - He undertook to regain the favour of his wwr, 
fatherrin.law by careffes, iubmiffiouj^and proteftations of 


y Dion. Hah lib. iv* p. 


l4^Vi lib. i* cap. 4 ^— ^ 4 ^. 

a (incere 



a and affeftion i^ biin» ii^omucli that 

tl^ kingf ^^ao judg of tbt prxjtbi^ of, others from bis 
biivnlhcart, was fincerely reconciled ^ hiiHj tranqui- 
Uty rc-eftaWUhed in the royal femily.., But^it was not long 
before Tarqmipi» rpufed by the continusd r€|>|0ache8 of his 
wife, began to renew bis intrignes amimg the fenators, 
of jwhom he bad no fooner gained confiderable party, 
than he put iii execution a ftratagem which furprifed the 
people by its novelty, and fucceeded by the boldnefs of its 
Tar quire s execution : he cloatbed himfelf in fhe royal robes, and, 
hold at* caufing the fafees tq be carried before him by fome of his 

tmpu domeftics, croffed the Roman forum, entered the temple, 

where the fenate ufed to meet, and i^ted hjmfelf bn the 
throne. Such of the fenatprs as were of hk faflion he 
found already in their places {for bad given them pri- 
vate notice to be there early) i and the reft being fummon- 
ed to aflemble in king Tarquio’s name, made what hafte 
they could tp the, appjfnntei place,; thinking that Servius 
was dead, fifice Tarquin afl|*med the tjitle and fundions 
of king. ’S^hen they wete , all affembled, made 

^ Ibngjpeeich, reyiUng his (fatjprrin-law, abd repeating 
tbf invectives againtt hiip whi^ ht^b^^d fo often uttered, 
calling him' a flave,;an ufutper, a ftiyourer of the popu- 
lace, and an enemy tp the , fenate and patricians. When 
he Vas yet Ipeaking, Sernns arrived, and, raflily giving 
way to the motbns of his courage, without confidering 
his ftrengtb, drew gear the tbrone^to pull Tarquin down 
from it. This ftruggle raifed a great ppifc in the aflembly, 
which dreyv the people into the temi^e » but , nobody ven- 
tured to part the tw? rivak. . Tarqiun, therefore, being 
more ft^’png and, ^?^rpus, feized the old man by the 
waift, and hurryi9jg!hini.t^^ threw him 

bown from tbe'tqp xd' die ftepsin^^ The king, 

who wa^ grkvoufly wounded, hip^^ up with 

fome difEcukys butl^l his friends had abandoned him ; 
only two or three tauebeiwith com^ffion, 

Icpt birn .Meir arnt^ con 4 u<ft ,him^ his patlice. 

Tuliia^s Aa they yye|« leading him on flowly, >thie cruel Tullia 
mheard^nf appeared in. 'thf fb haftened in her 

crutUj, chariot, on the firft report of wbdS haid paflfed in the fe- 
n^c, bbe found Her iN top of the fteps of 

tbeftempk, and, tranfi^ vyaa the firft who 

ftiuted him ki^" ;was ifSi^fiediately fol- 
lowed Jby the fenators of THk un^hral 

daughter, not conteilt to fee her father thus depofeaytook 

her taiAfed ^ 

■ ' '■ i'n.cver 
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never be fafe, fo long as the ufurper of his crown was 
alive. Tarquin, thusftimulated, inftant'.y difpatchcd fome 
of his domcftics (o take away the remains of the unfortu- 
nate king’s life. The orders for the wicked parricide 
were no fooner given, than Tuliia mounted her chariot 
again, with an aft- of triumph, to return home. The w'ay 
to her houfe was through a narrow’ ftrect, called VicusCy- 
prius(E), or the Good Street. There the aflaffins had 
left the king’s body, which was ftill panting. At this 
fight, the charioteer, llruck with horror, checked his 
horfes, and made a ftop. “ Why don’t you go on ? (cried 
'i’ullia to him) What (tops you ?” The charioteer, tuin- 
ing about to her, “ Alas ! (faid he), it is the body of tbc 
){uig your father !” At thefe words Tuliia, catching up a 
itool that was in the chariot, and throwing it at his bead, 
“ Go on, (fire cried), and don’t be afraid of driving over 
a dead body.” The charioteer obeyed; the blood of the 
father is faid to have dyed the wheels of the chariot, and 
even the deaths of the inhuman daughter and hence the 
ftreet was called ever after Vicus Sederatus, the Accurfed 
or Unnatural Street. Such was the end of Servius Tul- 
lius, after he had lived feventy-four, and reigned forty- 

He was a prince of eminent juftice and moderation, and 
made Rome more formidable by a peace of tw’enty years, 
than his predeceflbrs had rendered it by a conrfe of victo- 
jies. He was beloved by the people, efteeraed by the 
patricians, and perhaps would have had no enemies, if he 
could have preferved the ailcaions of his own family. 
Tarquin, not fuffering his obfequies to be pertormed with 
the ufual pomp, left the people might, on that occahon, 
rife up in arms, and revenge his death, 1 arquinia con- 
veyed the body of her hulband privately by night to Ins 

tomb, and the night following died herfelf; but whether 

of Krief, or by her own hands, or by the wickednefs of 
Tuliia, is uncertain. The veneration which the people 
had for this king’s memory feems to have p aced him 
among the gods; for the flaves annually celebrated h.s 
fellival in the temple of Diana Aventina, on the anniver- 

^^Ta°rquln,\aving thus poffeffed binafelf of the ‘t'J'one 
by a moft Wicked parricide, behaved, during the whole of 


(Ej The word Cyprus, ac- 
eording to Varro, is an old Sa- 
bine word, (ignifying good or 

Vot. IX. 


happy’, for this flrect, as the 
fame author informs us, was 
firft inhabited by the Sabines. 
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Yr. of FI. his reign, like a cruel and defpotic tyrant. In the very 
i 8»9* beginning of it, the furname of Proud was given him, 
Ante Chr. account of his haughty, difpofit^pn. As he had 
U afeended the throne without a" previous interregnum, and 

defpifed the fdfFrages of the people, ahd approbation of the 
TatqumIL fenate, he communicated no affairs oPftate either to the 
feuate or people. All conttovcrfics what foe ver he de- 
cided himfelf, afiifted by his intimate- friends.; and ba- 
nifhed, fined, and even ' executed by his own authority. 
To prevent the natural confequences of his tyranny, he 
kept conftantly a ftrong guard about his perfon, coniilting 
moftly of ftrangers, who were ready, on all occafions, to 
execute his plcafure. Wealth and merit became unpar- 
donable crimes, as plainly appeared in the murder of M. 

. Junius, a venerable old man, the father of the famous 

Brutus, who afterwards dettroyed the regal power. This 
•Junius was defeended of a noble family, and poireffed an 
ample patrimony ; on which confiderations Tarquin the 
cider had given him his daughter ih marriage. The new 
king^ to get poiTeflion of his eftate, caufed both him and 
his^othbr fon to be aflTaflinated, Brutus efcaping, by coun- 
terfeiting madnefs. The principaf members of the fenatc 
retired into voluntary banifliment, to avoid the effedls of 
« the king’s cruelty and avarice. The people, who had re- 
joiced at firft to fee the fenate humbled, were, in their 
turn, as ill treated as the fenators, and all the laws made 
in their favour annulled. Informers were difporled all 
over the city, to watch the words an^ behaviour of every 
citizen ; and the worft conftru£lion was put upon every 
thing. All aifemblies of the people, even for diverfion 
and recreation, wl^re prohibited both in the city and 
country ^ 

' Pfaitjs a ^tit, as he was well apprifed that the people would, 
jtrofig'par* fooner'or later, attempt to fhakc 6ffF the yoke, and recover 
fy mnong t];ieir ancient privileges and freedom, he turned his thoughts 

la- ^ ftrong ^arty among foreigners ; artd, with thij 

vieWy married his daughter to Oftavius Mamilius, a man 
of great intcreft among the Latins. Mamilius indeed did 
his titmoft to bring over a great many leading men of hi^ 
country to the imereft of his father-in-law j and his folk 
citations fiicc^eded ; but Ac king had like to have lof 
them by his haughty behaviour : he had in vited th< 
Latins to meet iti a national aflembly at Fercntinun>, or 
a day appdSiited by himfcif. The deputies came anc 

Dion. Hal. Hb. hr.pi *44— Liv. lib. i. cap. 49. 
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took their places in the facred grove : but as Tarquin did 
not appear, after they had waited fomc hours, the aflem- 
bly grew impatient ; and Herdonius, an enterprifing man, 
who hated Tarquin, took this occafion of inveighing 
againft him. His fpCQch made no fmall impreflion upon 
the alfernbly ; Maniilms, however, prevailed upon them 
to adjourn the council till the next day. d hen 'l arquini 
appeared, and having firfl: made a frivolous exc ufe for his 
abfence,^ acquainted the .aliembly, that his bniinefs with 
them was to demand his right of comm^ui 'ing the Latin 
armies, a right which he derived by inheriMuce from his 
grandfather. Upon this declaration, a profound filcnce 
enfued, till Herdonius, fiepping inro the midll of the 
allembly, uttered a bitter iuvedive againlt Tarquin, and 
reprefented -the fatal coiifequences of admitting his pi o- 
pofal. Tarquin, difconcerted by the boldnefs of the ora- 
tor, defired that the allembly might fit again the folli>w- 
ing day, when he- promifed to anfwer the inverStives of 
Herdonius. 

In the mean time, having corrupted fome of this Latin’s 
domeftics, he engaged them to hide a great quantity^ of 
arms in their mailer’s baggage. Next morning, he en- 
tered the aifembly with an air of confidence; and after 
having told them, that the m%lice of Herdonius againft 
him was wholly owing to his having refufed him his 
daughter in marriage, he accufed his adverfary of having 
laid a plot to cut off all the deputies prefent, and to ufurp 
a tyranny over the Latin citie$. In proof of this charge, 
he inforrued them of the arms concealed in Herdonius’s 
baggage. The accufedj knowing nothing of thofc arms, 
confented to be adjudged guilty, if, upon examination; 
the faa alleged fbould be found true. Accordingly, bis 
bago-age was fearched ; and the arms being found, and 
brought into the alTembly, the innocent Herdonius was im- 
mediately fentenced to be thrown into a bafon at the head 
of the fpring of Ferentinum ; where a hurdle being laid 
upon him, and ftones heaped upon it, he was prcfTecl 
down into thS water, and drowned ^ 

‘The Latins, not doubting that Herdonius was guilty of 
the crime laid to his charge, looked upon Tarquin as their 
deliverer, renewed the treaty made with his grandfather, 
and declared him general of the Latin arniies. Xvot long 
after this tranfaaion, the Hernici, and twqpntons of the 
VoHci, entered into an alliance with him upon the lame 

» Dion. Hal, p. a47' Liv. lib. i. cap, 50, 51. 
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terms. Tarquin, to fecure the;fidelity of liis new allies, 
ereflted, with their approbation, a new temple in the 
midft of them, on a hill pear the ruins of Alba, which 
he confecrated to Jupiter Latialis. There the diets of the 
confede^rate cantons were to aflctable ; and thefe nfltm- 
blies were called latia. The twehtyrfeventh of April was 
the day appointed for their annual meeting, and had the 
name of Ferias Latinse The Romans, as the chief mem- 
bers of the alliance, al^ys predded at the facrifices and 
deliberations. The diet confifted of forty-feven deputies 
from fo many cities, who formed the Latin afibciation, 
which was afterwards the beft part of the Roman ftrength, 
and contributed more than all the rell of Italy to the con- 
queft of the worM. 

With the afliftance of the Latins, Tarquin thought him. 
felf in a condition to make war upon thofe Volfci who 
had refufed fo enter into an alliance with him ; but as be 
could not depend upon the fidelity of the Romans, he 
blended them in the fame legions with .the Latins, who, 
till his time, had conftituted a feparate corps. The inha- 
bitants of Suefla Pometia (F), one of the moft flourishing 
sf cities of the Volfci, were the firft who felt the eiTedls of 
this new alliance. They had plundered the territories of 
their neighbours : Tarquin, laying hold of this pretence to 
begin the war, marched againll them, defeated their 
army, laid fiege to their city, and, having taken it by 
ftorm, gave the plunder of it to his troops, referving only 
the tenth part of the fpoil Upwards the expence of finifliing 
the temple of Jupiter Cupitolinus ^ ' He then turned his 
arms againft the Sabines, who had committed feme de- 
predations in the Roman teiritories, gained two complete 
victories over them, and made the whole Sabine nation 
tributary. Upon his return to Rome, where he tri- 
umphed twice^**, he undertook to fiuifh the common 
fewers and the great circus *, and having obliged the idle 
populace to worky Mvithout any other jreward than that of 
a poor maintenance, foon brought to perfeSion thofe tw# 
ftrufilures which his grandfather had beguli*. 

h Dion. Hah lib. iv. p. 150. Liv. lib. i. cap. 53, i Fafti 
Capitol. c Dion. Hal. p, *51. 

(F) Dionyfiua Halicamaf- another 'SuefTa in the country 
fenfis reckons, ^SuefTa Pometia. oftheAurunci, beyond the Li- 
' among the mbd^wealthy cities ris. ft flood between Cora and 
of the Volfci. . It was called Velitrae, at a fmall diflance 
l^omeda, to diflmguifh it from from thefe two cities* 
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In the mean time, many difcdntent^d patricians, aban- 
doning their native country, took refuge at Gabii, a ci^y 
of Latium, about a hundred furlongs from Rome, and 
prevailed upon the inhabitants to make war upon Tarqnin. 
This war lafted feven years, with various fuccefs ; during 
which time the Romans, who could neither few nor rc^p, 
being afflidted with a great famine, began to murnun, 
and at length to demand of Tarquin, in a tumuitiu us 
manner, either peace or provTions. Their complaints and 
murmurs being fomented, by emiflaries fent privately 
from the exiles at Gabii, the whole city was involved in 
confufion. The people feemed only to wait for a favour- 
able opportunity to take up arms, and drive out Tarquin, 
the caufe of all their misfortunes. The king being on 
one fide , unwilling to make a fliameful peace, and appic- 
hending, on the other, a general revolt of his fubjeas, 
was at a lofs what refolution to take, and under the great- 
clt imcarmcfs. But his fon Sextus Tarquinius found out 
an expedient, no lefs diftionourable than artful, for ex- 
tricatinchim out of this difficulty: he pretended to he 
upon very ill terms with his father, and openly inveighed 
ugaitift him as a tyrant. In confequence of thefe invec- 
tives, the king, as it had been agreed on beforehand, com- 
manded him to be publicly beaten widi rods as a rebel. 
This incident was no fooner known at Gabn, than the in- 
habitants, defirous to have Sextus among them, made him 
privately great offers ; which he readily accepted, aitM 
they had folemnly promifed never to deliver him up to his 
father upon any pretence whatfoever. It is not m be ima- 
gined how agreeable Sextus’s arrival was to the Gabini, or 
what hopes they founded on their gaining over a prince 
wh^waf fo mU valued by the Ronyans. From that 
time, they looked upon Rome as alreauy reduced . and, 
indeed, the artful Sextus played his game with all imagin- 
able dexteritv : his public and private difcourfc turned 
upon nothing but the tyranny of the king of 
words he nrocceded to aaions. No enemy Rome ever 
had was more adivc : he often ravaged the Roman lands, 
and returned to Gabii, loaded with b^ty. H.s father 
took care to facilitate his military exploits, and facrifited 
S Ldiers and officers as he^fufpeacd, to the glory of 

'“’‘The'reputation of Sextus being thus encreafed by the 
craft of h\s father, without the Icaft ffifpicion of any n- 
taiigence between them, the Gabini placed fo mw^h 

fijic i,. hi. Bdeiit, ,»d^«dour. .tot .h.y 
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commander m chief of th^ir army. His authority being 
now fufliciently eflubliilied in Gabii, he drfpatched a Have, 
in whom he could confide, privately to Rome, to enquire 
of his father what he fliould do. The king, not thinking 
fit to anfwer either in writing, or by mefiage, took 
the (lave into a garden, and there ftruck olF the heads 
of all the tailed: poppies. Then he fent back the mef- 
fcngcr. Sextus underftoed the him; and, .having afiem- 
bled the Giibini, pretended to have difeovered a plot to 
deliver. him up to his father. The people prefied him to 
declare the confpirators, and extoited from him, as it 
wi re, by force of .entreaty^ the name of Antiftiu^ Petro, 
a nun whi^e merit had him the moil confiderable 

perfoil in his country. Sextus had bribed his fervants to 
convey among his papers feme letters from the king of 
Rome ; which being produced and read, the incenfed 
multitude, without fartbej examination, immediately 
ftoned him, ani^ , cdfnmittci to Sextus the care of difeo- 
t^ring his accQnf^pHt 56 S| and inflifting on them fuch pu« 
nifliments as he ftbuld proper. Thus authorifed, 

he ordered the gates of city' to be fhut ; and, having 
lent officers into the fevbf^j quarters of it, caufed all the 
eminent men of Q^bii to be inhumanly mafiacred. In 
the midft of this defolation and confufion, he opened the 
gates to his father, whom he had acquainted with his de- 
lign, and put him in pofleffion of the city. The Gabini 
funk into the utmoft defpair at the fight of the tyrant, 
who now had their lives, their eflates, and their libert)^, 
at his difpofal. But Tarquin, on this occalfon, confiilt- 
ing good policy, more than revenge, treated them wfith 
great hui^^anity, and even entered into an alliance w'ith 
them, the article# of wmch were w'ritten on a fliicld, 
made of the hide of an ox facrificed on that occafKyn. 
This treaty was hill to be feen at Rome in Augufius’s time, 
in the temple of Jupiter Pittius, or Sancus, .that is, the 
God of Fidelity ^ ' 

As Tarquin was,, jealous even of his own children, be 
took care to keep them at a diftance from R.omc. Wltli 
this, view he left Rextus at Gabii, declaring him king of 
th:3t city, and fent Titus and Arunx to found two new 
cployiies, the one at Signia, and the other at Circaeum, a 
promontory on the coalt of the Tyrrhenian fea. His 
fourth fon^. I^ucjus Tarquinius, was allowed to remain in 
Rpme, asmot being yet of an age to give him umbrage. 

f Oipa. Hal, p» 451— ^57- Liv, lib. i. cap. 53— 55* 
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The Romans, being now acciiftomed to the yoke of an 
imperious mailer, bore it with great patience, and allow- 
ed Tarquin to enjoy a profound peace. It was at tUk 
time, that an unknown woma.n appeared at court, loaded thiSiOyl, ^ 
with, nine volumes, which flie offered to fell ; but de- 
manded a very confiderable price. Tarquin refudng to 
purchafe them at her rate, fiie withdrew, and burnt three 
of them. Some time after, the returned, and demanded 
the fame price for the -remaining fix. She was therefore 
looked upon as a mad woman, and driven a\vay with 
fcorn. However, after having burnt the half of them, 
fhe ventured to return- a third time, afking as much for 
the remaining three as fhe had demanded for the whole 
nine. Tarquin, furprifed 'fit the novelty of fuch behavi- 
our, caufed the books to be put into the hands of the au- 
gurs, who, finding them to be the oracles of the Sibyl of 
Cuma, declared them to be an invaluable treafure ; and 
advifed the king to buy the three at the fame price which 
the woman had afked for the nine. Tarquin followed 
their advice, and ’the woman, having received the fum 
file demanded, foon after difappeared, having firfl ex- 
horted the Romans to preferve.her books with great care. 

Tarquin appointed two perfons of diflinctioa, flyled 
duumviri, to be guardians of them (G) ; and ordered 
them to be locked up in a vault, under the temple of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus, as foou as that building was finifhed : 

((^) Thcfe officers were af- whatever they thought com- 
terwards ewereafed to ten, and manded by the books of the 
then to fifteeq; and, as their Sibyls, They alfo preiided 
numbers encreafed, were call- over the facrifices, ,and public 
ed decemviri, quindecimviri, fports, which they appointed 
facris faciundis. It was their to appeafe the wrath of hea- 
bufinefs to confult the Sibyl- ven. And laftly, they order- 
line books, when the fenate ed every thing that related to 
thought proper.* Butrecourfe the iudi feculares. Their of- 
was never hud to them, unlefs fice was for life, and they were 
the republic was under, or exemj^ed from taxes, and from 
threatened with fome great ca- all civil and military employ- 
latnity : as when a dangerous ments. This magiftracy con- 
fedition was like to break out, tinned at Rome from the time 
when the Roman armies had of Tarquin the Proud to the 
been defeated, or when any of rcigii of the emperor Theodo- 
thofe prodigies appealed which fius, when this and many other 
were thought fatal to Rome, ancient fuperllitions were en- 
Then the duumviri had the tirely aboliffied, 
care of putting in execution 
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there they remained till they were burnt with the temple 

itfeli s. 

^Jis templi home ftill conthmirig to enjoy peace\ though the peo- 
Jitpuer pli> were as much diicontentecl as ever, Tarquin, in order 
CaptioH- to keep tben\ employed, undertook the fmifhing of the 
temple of the Capitol, which his grandfather had begun. 
He hired, for this purpofe, architcdls and fkilful work- 
men out of Hetruria, and obliged his own fubjeds to 
perform the laborious part, in which only they could be 
ierviceable. This temple, which was dedicated to Jupiter 
Capitollnus, Hood on the top of the hill Tarpeius, which 
had lately been inclofed within the city wall. As the 
workmen were digging the foundations of the temple of 
Jupiter, they arc faid to have found, very deep in the 
earth, the head of a man, whofe features were preferved 
entire, and the blood a« red and frefh as if it had been 
but newly fhed : hence the place acquired the new name of 
Capitol. The Romans, looking upon tl^is as a prodigy, 
confultcd the .augurs, who. declared it to prefage, that 
Rome would, in procefs of titoe, become the miltrefs and 
head of Italy (H). This interpretation encouraged Tar-* 
quin to fpnrc no pains nor cxpcncein raifing a ftru6lure to 
the honour of thofe gods who were the authors of To glo- 
rious a deftiny. Accordingly the foundations were laid, 
and the temple was built in a mofl ftateiy manner. It 
flood upon eight acres of ground ; was two hundred feet 
.broad, and about two hundred and fifteen long. T'hc 
front pf this magnificent ftru£l:urc was to the foiuh, facing 
the hill Paiatinus, and the Forum Rorpanum. A hun- 
dred Heps led up to it from the forum, which were divided 
at certain diHances by large landing-places. This front 
confifled of "three rows of columns, and the tw'o fides of 
the temple were adprned with a periHylc, confiHing of a 
double row of pillars. It was in after-ages burnt down 
more than once (I) ; but the Romans always rebuilt it. 

Hill 

eDion. Hal. p. 256, i 6 o. Varro apud Laflant, 

(H) Arnobius tells us (t), Tarpeius was called Capitol, 
that the name of the man to becaufe it was the capital or 
whom this head belonged, was chief forrrels in Rome. 

Tolus j fo rh .t the word Capi- (I) It was burnt in Sylla’s 
tol is, according to him, com- time by th^r negligence of thofe 
popnded of c^fut and Tc/us, ^who kept it ; but Sylla rebuilt 
pther Writers lay, that the hill it in a more ntagnilicent man- 

(1) Ainob. contra Gentes, lib. vi. 

ne:. 
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ftlll prefervmg the fame proportions. The whole arch of 
this prodigious building was gilt both within and with- 
out (K). It contained three chapels, or rather three tem- 
ples, under the fame roof, one dedicated to Jupiter, an- 
other to Juno, and the third to Minerva (L). As this was 
a religious undertaking, the Romans ailiRed Tarquiu in 
carrying it on, with more chearfulncfs than uAial j but the 
honour of putting the laft hand to this (lately w’ork was re- 
ferved for a Roman conful in the time of the republic 
While Tarquin and the Romans were thus employed, 
a plague breaking out at Rome, the king fent his two Tons, 
Titus and Arunx, to confiilt the oracle of Delplii on 
the caufe and cure of the contagion. The princes pre- 
pared magnificent prefents for Apollo 5 and Junius llrutus, 
who was to attend them for their amufemen*, rcfolved to 
carry his offering alfo. He was the fon of that venerable 
patrician whom Tarquin had caufed to be murdered in the 
beginning of bis reign; and had long appeared as an 
idiot at court, whence he was known by the name of 
Brutus. His aifefted follies had fometling incxprelfibly 
amufing in them, and he knew how to make ufc of them 
at proper times, and fupprefs them when unfcafonable. 
He had been brought up, ever fince his father's death, in 
the king’s palace, with the princes his couilns, who were 
greatly diverted with his facetious fallies. I he prefent he 
chofe for the god was an elder-ftick ; which adorded mat- 
ter of diverdon for the whole court. However, not being 
ignorant that the gods of thofe times, or their minillcis, 

h Dion. Hal, lib. iv. p. 157— 459. Liv. lib. i. cap 55. 

tlioufaiid talents ; a fuin which 
exceeds all belie! . 1 he gates 

of the temple were ot brafs, 
covered with large plates ot 
gold. The infide of the tem- 
ple,' and the columns which 
fupported it, were all of marble. 

(L) The inlide of the tem- 
ple was divided into three parts 
by two rows of columns, whic h 
made the nave, and the two 
ailes. The nave formed the 
chapel of Jupiter,' and the two 
ailes the chapels of J uno and 
Minerva. 

(3) Pint, in Oclav. 


ner. It was burnt a fecond 
time in the reign of Vitellius, 
and repaired by Vefpafian. It 
iinderwent the lame misfortune 
under Titus, and was rebuilt 
by Domitian, but always on, 
the old foundaticinsof Varqnin. 

(K)The gilding of. the whole 
arch of the temple ot Jupiter 
Capitolinus, was a work un- 
dertaken by the Romans, as 
Pliny informs .'2), alter the 
defiriuftion ot Carthage. This 
undertaking, it Plutarch is to 
be credited (3), coA twelve 

. (5) Plin. lib.xxxiii. 


Tar^uim 

fends hts 
two Jons 
nx'trn i)ru» 
tus to con* 
fuit ihi 
oracle of 
DelJ-ht. 


were 
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were influenced by the value of the prefents, he had the 
precaution to inclofe a rod of gold in his ft, ck, without 
any perfon’s knowlege. This was^true fvrnbol of h.s own 
mind and condudf ; for he' conc^led , 

eifts of nature under a contemptible outfide. All things 
being prepared, they fet out for Delphi ; and the young 
prints hiving executed their father’s commands, enquired 
of the oracle, which ot them fliould be king of Rome. 
The god anfwered, that the government of Rome was- 
lefeived for him who ftiould hrft kifs his mother; a rt- 
fponfe, which the princes miiundcrftanding, agreed to 
falute their mother at the fame iiiftant together, and reipi 
iointly. But Briiius, knowing the meaning of the oraeJe, 
L foon as they arrived in Italy, pretended to fall down by 
chance, and kiffed the earth, the common mother of all 

r* >r f ” Th^tto princes, on their return to Rome, found the 
citV in great commotion, on.account of the war .which 
J^e^kinf had declared againft the Rutuli, under pretence 
that they had entertained fpme, Roman 
already in vefted Ardea, tb^r. metropolis, which lay hx 
teen miles fouth-eaft of Rome, Wbik the Romans lay 
before this place, the officers ufed to make mutual enter- 
tainments in their quarters. One ‘'“Y* f’^*!“cDUr 

quinius entertained his brothers, and his 
tinus, the converfation happened to turn upon the merit 
of tlieir wives, every one extolling the good qualities 
of h’s own. This difeourfe occafioned a difpute ; and, 
in order lo end it, they agreed to mount their horfes and 
fur^rife their wives. She whom they ftould find employ- 
Lm the manner moft agreeable to her fex, was, by com- 
mon conftnt, to have l^he preference. Away therefore 
Ihey polled firft to Rome, where they ffiund the king s 

claulhiers-Wlawfoending their time in Rafting ..nd di- 
verfions. From they haftened to Col.atia, wh^r 

they found LficretS, ffiewife of Collatinus, in the mi 

of her maids, fpinning 3 «d working m wool, though the 

niirht was far advanced before their arrival. They there 
fore -imanimoufly gave her the preference ; and, after hay- 
herhefc, «tu,»cd no. d.y .o 

Hh 1,0 beau,,, foun,l a p.O.nce .o 
very loon to Collatla, where he wms received by 

, LtueffitiZ* 

, kDioH. 


i Dion. Hai- ibid. p. ^65. Liv.ibtd. cap. 56, 
Hal. p. 261— 277* Liv. iib, 1. cap. 56 60. 
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Lucretia, in her hufband’s abfence, with great civility and 
rcfpeft. At midnight he found means to convoy liimfclf 
into her bedchamber, ^proached her bed with )u;> drawn 
fword, and, laying his hand on her bread, threatened her 
with prefent death, flioidd flie refufc to gratify his gnilty 
paflion. Lucretia awakins;, and feeing death fo near, 
was in the greateft confulion imaginable, while .Sextus, 
endeavoured by entrfeatirs, mixed with menaces, to ob- 
tain her compliance, .'.ut when he found, that all his 
eloquence proved inc!fc£ln..l, and that even the fear of 
death could not prevail upon her to confent, he ihrcaten- 
ed her with ignominy, telling her, that if fhc would not 
^ yield'to his dedres, he would firit kill her, then lay one 
" of her flaves dead by her fide, and declare, that he had 
only revenged the injured honour of Lollatinus. 1 he 
dread of infamy furmounted every other confideration hi 
thebreailof Lucretia; and Sextus, having obtained his 
wiflies, returned early next morning to the camp. Lu- 
cretia, not being able to endure the thoughts of life after 
the violation fhe had fuffered, -^vrote to her hulhand to 
meet her at her fatlier’s houfe ; and then repaired to 
Rome. With her father Lucretius came Publius Vale- 
rius, afterwards Poplicola,' and her hulband was accom- 
panied by Lucius Junius Brutus, and many other Ro- 
mms of diainaioii ; for Lucretia had acquainted them, 
rh it foe had an affair of the utmoft conlequcnce to impart. 

When her friends were thus affcmhlcd, fhc difclofed in Her 
fe\r words the whole tninfadion, declared licr Inin lelo- 
lution not to outlive the lofs of her honour; and conjur- 
ed t-em not to let the crime of Sextus 'I arqu.nius go un- 
nunifo-d. 1 hey endeavoured to comfort her, oblcrving, 

fhat tia-re could be no guilt whr re the heart was luno- 
cent: but the Roman heroine, embraemg her father and 
hufband with a flood of tears, plugged a J ’ 

drew near the body of Lucretia, and, fnatchnig p ,0,.^ 

nardout ofher boU, told her relations, that tears and 

LlSion. coaia nee, b. f 

fo lood. Then, railing the po.gn.rd, i (wear, (Ian, hej, 

SinfhlS leSabrnryS Kriir. co.ld have 

^ Dion- Hal. & Liv. ibid. 
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pr^rtfs 
Qh banijh- 


polluted, that I will purfue Lucius Tarquinius the Proud, 
his wicked wife, and their children, with fire and fword ; 
nor will ever fuffer any of that famil|f, or any other what- 
feevcr, to reign at Rome. Ye gods, I call you to \yitnefs 
this my oath !” At tbefe words he prefented the dagger 
to Collatiiuis, Lucretius, Valerius, and the reft of the 
company ; who forthwith engaged in the fame folemn 
obligation. Thefe noble Romans, furprifed at the fud- 
den and unexpected change in the demeanor of Brutus, 
believed him infpired, and gave themfelves entirely up to 
his counfels. He then let them know, that his folly had 
been feigned, exhorted them to revenge the death of Lu- 
cretia, and encouraged them to ftiake off the fliameful 
yoke under which they had fo long groaned. Finding 
them all refolveH to fubmit to his conduCl, and take what 
mcafures he ftiould judge moft proper for the execution of 
the defign, he commanded the gates to be (hut, that all 
inight be kept fecret from Tarquin till fuch time as the 
people (hould be affembled, the dead body expofed, and 
a public decree paffedfor banilhingthe king- The fenate 
being affembled, not one mender oppofed the banifliment 
* of 'rarquin ; but as they were divided in their opinions with 
refpeCt to the new form of government, Brutus reprefented 
to them the abfolute neceflity or coming to a fpeecly refo- 
lutlon, demonllrating, that as the regal power was not con- 
fiftent with the fecurity of the ftate, and fafety of the peo- 
ple, it ought not to be trufted with one man \ he, therefore, 
propofed that two ftiould be chofen to govern with equal 
authority and power. Then, becaufe names alone gave 
fome perfons offence, be advlfed them to change the name 
of Kingdom for that of Commonwealth, and, inftead of 
the title of King and Monarch, to give thofe who (liould 
govern, fome more modeft and popular denomination. 
He added, that the^-only expedient -to keep thefe magi- 
ftrates in awe, wbul^ be to prevent their perpetual power ; 
and that, if they were annual, after the manner of 
Athens, they might learn both how to obey,' and how 
to command. Laftly, that the name of King might not 
be wholly loft, be propofed giving it to one who fhoiild 
be charged with tl> :are of religious matters, and be 
called Rex Sacrorum (M) i that the erhpioymeiit fliould 
M be 


(M) Dion)iius Halicarnaf- caufe the king, (fays he), had 
fenfis gives us the following ac- in a great many reipeds been 
count of this inftituiion : be- ferviccable to the ftate, the 

cumUiOii 
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be for life, and attended with immunity from:%nrfarc ; hut 
llrat the rex facrorum (hoiild only concern himi'elf with 
thofe religious rites which the king had charge of before. 

The particulars of this fpeech were approved of by the 
fenatc ; and a decree was immediately iflued for banilhing 
the king, and all his pofterity 

Brutus, having thus gained the fenatc, caufed the yet Stirs mptki 
bleeding Jmcretia to he carried to the plac e where the people a- 
comitia were ufually held ; and, placing the dead body 
where it might bc-feen by all, he ordered the people to be 
called together. When the multitude were allemhlcd, he 
began his fpcech to them by explaining the myflery of 
his pad conduct, and the necelTity he had been under, 
for more than twenty years, of counterfeiting folly, 
as the only means of prefervfng his life, after the murder 
of his father and elder brother. Then he proceeded to 
acejaaint them with the refolution the patricians had taken 
to depofe the tyrant; and preded them, in the lirongcd 
terms, to concur in that dehgn. He enumerated the 
many crimes which had rendered Tarquin odious to his 
fubjedfs ; he obferved, that he had poifoiicd his own bro- 
ther and wife, murdered his lawful fovereign, and filled 


m Liv- lib. i. 

commonwealth thought it very 
proper always to preferve the 
name of king in the • city. 
Upon this account they order- 
ed the augurs and pontlfices to 
choofe a fit perfon, who fhould 
engage never to meddle with 
civiVatfairs’, but devote himfelf 
wholly to the care of the pub- 
lic worfliip, and to the cere- 
monies c)t religion, with the 
title of Rex Sacrorum (i). 
Livy Informs us, that this dig- 
nity was inferior to thatol pon- 
tifex maximus, the cihiblifhers 
of the commonwealth having 
made the rex facrorum but a 
fubordinate ofticcr, even in af- 
fairs of religion, left the name 
of king, which had been lor- 

(i) 0ion. Hah lib. v. Antiq 


cap. 58, 59. 

merly fo odious to the people, 
fhould ftill, in fome nieafure, 
prove prejudicial to their li- 
berty (2). His wife was call- 
ed queen, and was one of the 
chief priefteftes. None hut 
patricians were admitted to this 
dignity. The rex facrorum 
was always chofen in the co- 
mitia of the people aftembled 
in the Campus Martins by cen- 
turies. As he was not allowed 
to have any concern in civil af- 
fairs, when the ufual facrificei 
before the cleCtuig of inagi- 
ftrates or generals were over, 
he was 1’ dged to withdraw. 
So jealous were the Romans 
even of the 1 jadow, of a 
liing* 

lit. (a) Liv. lib. vi. 

the 
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the comiiApcwers with the bodies of the nobility; that 
he afcendlothe throne as an ufurper, and continued on 
it as a tyrant ; treacherous to his heft friends, and inhu- 
‘ man to all his fubjefts ; that his three fons were as tyran- 
nical as bimfelf, efpecially the elder, of which they had 
a difnial inftance before their eyes ; that fince the king 
. was abfent, and the patricians were refolved to (hake off* 
the yoke, neither men, money, nor foreign aid, fhould 
be wanting, if the people were not deficient in courage. 
He urged, at the end of his fpecch, that it was fhameful 
in them to think of commanding the Volfci, the Sabines, 
and other nations abroad, while they were flaVes at home ; 
and to maintain fq many wars, in order to gratify the 
ambition of a tyrant, while they had not courage enough 
to undertake one for their own liberty. As for the army 
before Ardea, he told them, that he did not doubt but 
they would readily join in whatever fhould be’ agreed on in 
the city 

Vr. of FI. The multitude, tranfported with joy at the thoughts of 
liberty, fignified their confent with loud acclamations, 
^^06^' called for arms. But Brutus did not think fit to arm 
IT. C. *44. ^he people, till they had confirmed by their fufFrages the 
ij-i - decree of iheifenate, for banifhing Tarquin, This de- 

ll common^ cree deprived him of all the prerogatives belonging to the 
regal authority, condemned him, and all his poftcrity, to 
^Rme banifhmerit, and devoted to the infernal gods 

lu^retius every Roman who fhould, by any means, attempt his 
diclartd reftoration. The curiae beiiig aflembled, and the decree 
^ttrrex, propofed, they*were Unanimous in confirming it. The 
adminiftration being now reduced to an interregnum. 
Lucretius was, by the fufFrages of the people, declarer 
interrex ; fo that it was his bufinefs to prepare everything 
for the cledfion of the new magiftrates. He therefon 
called the people together once more, not by curiae, bu 
by centuries ; and directed them to come armed into thi 
Campus Martius, in order to cleft their new governors 
who, according to the plan of government propofed b; 
Brutus, and approved by the people, were to be calle< 

‘ Cqafuls (N). The interrex propdfipd to the people Juniu 

n Liv. Dion. Hab ibid. 

(N) Pqmponius the civilian Word confuUre^ as fignifyin^ 
of opinion, that the nam^'^ watch far the public gooi 
iA con&l was taken from the derives it from the fam 

won 
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Brutus, tVic\\eadof the coufpiracy, and T^ll^mius C6\- Junm ■ ; 
latinus, the huiband of Lucretia, who were imanlmoullv anS/ 

elected to the new dignity, and j^yoclairned coiifuls. in 
the mean time, Tarquin, being informed by fome who pyge/Jimed ^ 
had quitted the city before the gates were fbut, that Bru- ' 

tus w^as railing commotions to his prejudice^ hallened to 
Rome, attended only by his fons, and a fmall number of 
his moft trully friends ; for he was little apprehenfive of 
a confpiracy dirc<fled by one whom he defpifed as an 
idiot: but linciing, to his great furpnze, the gates fhut, 
and the people in arms upon the wails, he returned, with 
all pofliblc expedition, to the camp, d'here the army, 
during his fliort abfence, had been gained over by the 
confpirators to their p*arty. Livy tells us, that Brutus 
went in perfon to the camp ; and that he arrived before 
Ardea at the fame time that Tarquin appeared at the 
gates of Rome, pthers fay, that the new confuls fent 


word> but in a diilerenr figni- 
fication ; to wit, as Impcating 
to coufult^ or afi couufcl^ be- 
eaul’c the' intent ot thole who 
tint indituted the coniuls, vvas, 
tliat ihey Ihouki do noihing 
without the advice ot the peo- 
ple and fenate. i he law which 
placed them at the head ot the 
republic, calk them prxtors 
and iudges. We have this law 
Uill remaining, as quoted by 
Tully, in the third book of 
laws.’ Wiicii it was made in 
the ,coniitia, which changed 
the monarchy into a republic, 
it was couched in the follow- 
ing Words : “ Reges imperio 
duo funto, iique pra^eundo, ju- 
dicando, & coniulendo, pros- 
lores, judices, confules, appel- 
luntor. Militiae fumnium jus 
habento. Nemiiiiparento. 01- 
iis falus popiili fumma lex 
efto.” The confuls were al- 
lowed the common ufe cf the 
feeptre, crown, and a habit. of 
dilbndtion. But Livy alTures 

(i) Liv. lib. XXX. 


us, that on the days of their 
triumphs, in the public fports, , 
and at Iblemn facrifices, they 
wt)re a crown of gold, an ivorjr 
lluif, or feeptre, and a habit 
llripcd uith purple, as the 
kings did ( i )• Valerius Max- 
imus ( 2 ) tells us, that they re- 
tained at fird as many lieforg 
as the kings ; to wit, twenty- 
four: he adds, that the con- 
ful Poplicola reduced them to 
twelve. But each conful wag 
not attended by twelve Tuftors, 
neither did they divide them 
lb as to have lix a-piecc \ they 
\vere only guarded by twelve 
liffors alternately, each in his 
month. This ceremonial be- 
gan with the two fird confuls ; 
The conful who was the olded, 
or had mod children, or mod 
fuffrages for the confuldilp, 
had the lidfors the drd month. 
Brutus w^as attended wdth thd 
fafees before his colleague Col- 
latinus. 

-y 

(2) Val. Max. Jib. xii. 
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giving an account of the refolutiow 
and exhorting the. troops to flrake offthc 
tvranhfeal Jiowcver that be, it is certain, that, 

belbi^ Tarquin returned, the foldiers had been convened 
by i£cntnries, and u^apimouily agreed ^ receive the de- 
c?ee paffei in the cit? 5 fo ths^t, 3^^ ^turned, 

: 'they him adflSlItance. ' The^ttrsnt, being thui 

driven from his capitaJ/sifid: aband^^hfy his 


driven trom ms capuai, sum ^ 

<; forced, at the age of feventy-fiS. to.Jy with Ins wife and 

' children to Gabii, oxi as . Livy 

TT ^.,4 A/fJyrtiic Hnratiiis. Who 

Hetruria. 


D MaDll, Ojj ab.o^ivy wxia ''' . * 

Hetruria. Titus Herminius and Mircns Horatms, who 
commanded the array trader Tarquin, made a truce with 

rr - . l-iowin-fr r:aii(»-n the iiefre 


commanuea me army xnmw j r 

the Rutuli; for fifteen years; and having raifed the fiege 
of Ardea, returned fo Rome witVall thejr forces . f hus 
ended the regaHtate of Rome, two hundred and forty- 
two years, according to the .eomnion computation,. alter 
the building of the city, and a new ^rm of government 
was introduced, which, without any' confiderable altera- 
»iop, fubfifted till -the times pf-the emperors. ■ 

. ■■ ’• ' 

Dion!. Hah & Liy. ubi fupra. 
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